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EDITORIAL NOTES AND NEWS 


‘In an address at New York City, 
February 21, 1923, Sir Frederick Ken- 
yon made an ap for closer co-opera- 
tion between the classical scholars of 
Great Britain and America, suggesting 
as the most obvious means of | co- 
operation that American scholars join 
the British Classical Association and 
vice versa. We cordially second. that 
suggestion ; and about eighty of our 
number have already joined your 
Classical Association. We have not 
yet had the pleasure of enrolling any 
of our confréres from the other side; 
and we feel sure that you will be in- 
terested in making the co-operation 
mutual.’ 

We quote from a letter addressed to 
members of the British Classical Asso- 
ciation by Clarence P. Bill, Esq,, 
Adelbert College, Cleveland, Ohio, 
U.S.A., in November, 1924. The 
British Classical Association is faced 
with a debt of honour, and this friendly 
challenge to a return match must be 
accepted. We hope that the British 
team will make up in numbers what 
they have lost in initiative. Remit- 
tances (50 dollars for life membership, 
5 dollars annually) may be sent to 
Mr. Bill. 


Readers will have observed that The 
Classical Review continues to increase. 
The Classical Journals Board have 
asked us to announce that the 220 


pages of 1924 will be repeated in 1925. 


E. A. S. writes: 


‘The “ Classical Investigation,” recently con- 
ducted with characteristic American thorough- 
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ness by the Advisory Committee of the American 
Classical League, has issued in the publication 
of Part I. of an elaborate report, which deserves 
the closest attention of all who are interested in 
classical studies. It is encouraging to find that 
the number of pupils taking Latin in secondary 
schools is not only much larger than is com- 
monly supposed, but was also a little larger 
than the total number of those taking all other 
foreign languages in 1923-24. The enrolment 
in Greek, on the other hand, is very small ; but 
it shows some signs of increase. Even more 
valuable than these statistics is the discussion of 
the ultimate aims or “objectives” of the study 
of secondary Latin, the content of the course, 
and the best methods of teaching the subject. 
Stress is laid upon the importance of learning 
to read Latin, and to use it orally, without 
translating it; but the “ Direct Method” is not 
recommended for general use (p. 234 f.). The 
essential thing is to use a suitable Reader, con- 
taining an interesting story (p. 183), as the basis 
of the study of grammar and the comprehension 
of “Latin as Latin.’”” Modern locutions, such 
as pocula pomeridiana for ‘‘afternoon tea,” 
tempus luciservans “ daylight saving time,” 
fabula motoria “movies,” and similar expres- 
sions used by Public Orators at Universities and 
in the Epilogues to Westminster Plays, are 
defended on the ground that “living directness 
is better than inanimate precision” (p. 192) ; 
flat barbarisms are, of course, to be avoided, 
but Latin need not be Ciceronian to be correct. 
The co-operation of English teachers should be 
secured, so as to get the best results from the 
teaching of Latin; and “Latin teachers should 
take the initiative in promoting the adoption 
and use of a uniform grammatical terminology 
in all the language classes of their own schools ”’ 
(p- 227). Simple summaries of the principal 
syntactical features which are common to all 
the school languages should be provided. This 
is recommended by 77 per cent. of the teachers 
who were consulted. ‘‘Syntactical ideas are 
universal, and when once recognised as such 
present a tangible demonstration of the ultimate 
solidarity of the human race.... Every 
identification of Latin and English grammatical 
ele aay furnishes a fresh object-lesson in the 

istorical development of the Indo-European 


peoples.” ’ 
A 
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NOTES ON THE TRACHINIAE. 


rér’ év Sbuos 
elves waracdy SéXroy 


ey yeypauperne 
EvrOhuad’, duol rpbcGer ob« Erdy roré, 
Todos dyGvas étiwy, ofrw dodeu. 
exw] offw L Harl.: ofrw Tournier quod sciam 
primus, 

EvvOnpad"’ is understood by Jebb as 
‘ tokens—+.ec. the writing in which Hera- 
cles had taken down the oracle (1167).’ 
He finds a designed archaism, as if the 
heroic age spoke of writing asa mystery. 
This is far-fetched; and it is surely 
simpler to suppose that the word bears 
its usual sense, and is applied to the 
fixed provisions and formal arrange- 
ments necessary to carry out the division 
of his estate amongst his family at 
death. The reference, as Pretor re- 
marked, was to the will, not to the 
terms of the oracle. 47 does not prove 
that the déA7r0s mentioned in both places 
contained the oracle written out. See 
the schol. in loc. - ws Tov ‘Hpaxdéous rurrov 
Siabyxns ypayavros eis SéXrov «.7.d. 
The déAr7os required Deianira to assume 
him dead after fifteen months’ absence, 
and then to read the will and carry out 
its provisions. On the other hand, 
1167 need not refer to the 5éAros at all. 
Jebb then says that ove .. . obtm is 
normal. That is true; but what of 
moré? Is that normal in conjunction 
with ofrw? The normal combination 
is rather that of O.T. 488: obre maporBév 
wor éywy’ oure taviyv Tw éuadov. otTw 
is, I think, a great improvement: ofre 
¢pdcas=to mention explicitly—in ex- 
pectation of his death. Deianira does 
not mean to say that she had never 
ph heard of the terms of the will 
at all. 


169 f. 


156 ff. 


reaair’ Eppafe rpds Oedr elpapuéva 
raw ‘Hpaxkelwy éxredevracOa rérwr. 

It will be seen from Jebb’s note, 
which mentions four explanations, that 
much difficulty has been made concern- 
ing the genitive 7évwv. But surely it 
is naturally dependent on éxreXevracbas 
as an ablatival genitive of separation. 
‘Such—so had the gods decreed—was 
to be the issue of the toils of Heracles.’ 
Cf. Thuc. III. 59, reXeuray Aoyou ; 1b. 
104, éreNevta Tov eraivov; Xen. Cyrop. 


! In O.C. 1594 the word seems to be used for 
mutual pledges of good-will. 


VIIL. 7. 17, érredav tov avOperrivou 
Biou reXeutncw. 

6 moods, Apr: Baxxlay 

swoorplpur Sucddas. 

This is a very strange use of tro- 
orpépewy. Liddell and Scott's ‘ brings 
back the struggle’ follows the Thesasrus ; 
but more precisely it should be turning 
back something which has been in process, 
and that is not the case here. Wunder’s 
‘whirling (me) round’ cannot be found 
in vroorpépeayv. Jebb's notion, ‘ whirl- 
ing a little,’ like dro«iweiv—t.c. begin- 
ning to set the dance in motion—is not 
attractive, even if it were possible. 
Hermann divined the right meaning, 
silico me convertens ad aemulationem Bac- 
charum; but he makes no attempt to 
justify drrocrpédwr. Having regard to 
the frequency with which ire and éxi 
are confused in composition (for which 
I would refer to my note on fr. 339), I 
have no hesitation in restoring ériorpeé- 
¢wy, which would have the meaning 
‘forcing upon us,’ of the irresistible 
might of the inspiration. C/. 1182, os 
awpos ti rior thvd dyav émiorpédeas, 
where Jebb remarks: ‘The primary 
notion is that of turning some constrain- 
ing force upon a person.’ That is just 
the meaning that we need here. Not 
very different is Eur. Andr. 1030, Geod 
yey xédeup ereatpadn pavroouvoy, ‘ was 
dtrected agasnst her’ (Clytemnestra). 

265 &. Adywo xepoiy wer ds guar’ Ecwo BOry 
raw Gy réxver Nelraro rpdt rétev xplaw, 
erie 8¢ Sobhos dvSpds wis éhevOdpov 

OTe. 


220 f. 


In place of dwvei read gwvy, and 
render, ‘ he was like a slave ever crushed 
by a free man’s voice.’ The allusion, 
conveyed in a spirit of insolent mockery, 
is to Eurystheus and to the labours 
undertaken at his b:dding or direction, 
as if the mighty hero had quailed before 
the poltroon who was in fact afraid to 
meet him face to face: Pind. Ol. III. 28, 
aryyeriaus Evpuodéos. The message, 
which Eurystheus was afraid to deliver 
in person, was conveyed by Copreus : 
Hom. O 639, Kompijos didtov udy, ds 
Evpucdijos aéOXwv ayyedins olyverxe Bin 
“HpaxaAnein. So in 35 Aatpevorvta tre 
expresses the indignity of serving Eurys- 
theus (schol.). Schol. B on Homer, 
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l.c., observes, Komwpeds .. . tas wapa 
Evpucbéws evrodas edaye te ‘Hpaxdei 
Tov dOrwov iexa ttwbev tis wodews 
pévorts: Sedosnas yap autéy ove ela evdov 
eiaedGeiv. Apollod. II. 76: they say 
that in his fear Eurystheus hada bronze 
jar made for himself to hide in under 
the earth, and that he sent his com- 
mands for the labours through a herald, 
Copreus. For vase paintings depict- 
ing Eurystheus in his hiding-place see 
Roscher II. 2199. No doubt these lines 
would recall memories of Heracles as 
he appeared in the satyr-plays—eg. the 
Eurystheus, T.G.F*, p. 474. We can 
now understand why Hesychius glossed 
paiosro with POelposro, wAav@ro. For 
$Geipeofa: in this sense see Eur. Hel. 
774, Gdsov epGeipov mddvov: Ar. Pac. 
72, éxpOapels ove old dros: see ie O.T. 
1502. On the other hand, such an ex- 
planation has no relevance to Hom. 
¢ 459, to which the lemma has been 
assigned in the alternative. For paf- 
cobas itself cf. Hom. £ 325, viv 59 wép 
peu Exovoop, errel mapos ov wot axoveas 
pasopévou, Ste yp’ Eppare KduTos évvocl- 


Lastly, observe how the reading ¢w»7 
avoids the irregularity of the pév... dé 
clauses, to which Jebb calls attention. 

It should be added that in proposing 
¢ev5 I have been anticipated by Rader- 
macher ; but the explanation which he 
gives of the passage Is entirely different, 
and, as I cannot help thinking, unsatis- 
factory. Joining ¢wv™ to dodAos, he 
treats the phrase as descriptive of a 
slave’s foreign origin evidenced by un- 
intelligible speech (SapSapifess). The 
point seems irrelevant: it is almost 
grotesque to introduce the foreign lingo 
as an excuse for a buffeting. Anyhow, 
this isolates palosro, and it becomes 

for Radermacher to accept 
Nauck’s é£ for as to provide it with the 
required support. 


y awpvure 
4 xépra \auwpa xal car’ bupe cal doew ; 
AT srarpos yer odca yéveaw Edptrey rere 
"16An 'xahetro. 


379 Deianirae tribuunt L rec Z, nuntio (quod 
testator =) A rec. % «dpra Heath (4 «cdpra Canter): 
§ (vel 4) xat ra. codd. éypa} dvoue Froehlich. 

V. 379 should be rendered, ‘she that 
is so glorious in eye and stature.’ The 


text as printed above coincides with 
Brunck’s; but since his time most 
editors—Paley is an exception—have 
followed L in assigning v. 379 (with 
} xapra) to the Messenger. Jebb’s argu- 
ments against the attribution of 379 to 
Deianira are of the feeblest character: 
(1) that 380 is a weak opening to the 
Messenger’s speech; and (2) that it 

rees best with the practice of Sopho- 

es to suppose that 4 «dpra are a 
speaker’s first words. But (1) unless 
the Messenger’s speech begins with 380 
uty is impossible. Jebb’s special plead- 
ing on its behalf is quite unacceptable, 
whereas in answer to a questioner with 
concessive force it is thoroughly idio- 
matic: see Kuehner-Gerth II. 140, 
quoting Ant. 551 f. (2) There is no 
need to introduce 4 «dpra at all. The 
line if written as above is far more 
suitable to Deianira than to the Mes- 
senger. She cannot deny the woman’s 
beauty ; but what is hername? There 
is still a hope that she may not be what 
she seems. On the other hand, there 
was no reason for the Messenger to 
break out with enthusiastic admiration. 

It is much to be regretted that Jebb 
should have accepted Froehlich’s bad 
emendation—dvopza for Supua—though 
it is true that the words are often 
confused. Of course, in Deianira’s 
speech dvyoua could have no place; but 
even if given to the Messenger the 
introduction of Svouza destroys a fine 
example of a feeling characteristically 
Greek, the dazzling brightness of the 
eyes of those belonging to a noble stock : 
Eur. H.F. 130 the children of Heracles 
are ‘yopyémes, of eye like their sire. 
Less obvious oe are Soph. Az. 
167, Ant. 690, O.T. 447. Here, too, 
ne ia the ovyyerns Spbarpss of Pind. 
Pyth. V. 17. 

394 8l8atov, ws Eprovros, elvepgs, dpeov. 

For etcopas Wakefield proposed ws 
opés, which is accepted by Jebb and 
other recent editors. Jebb’s note does 
not quite meet the issue, for it may be 
admitted that the interrogative opds, 
standing at the beginning of the sen- 
tence, does not justify the text; but 
there is sufficient evidence collected by 
the commentators on Ar, Nub. 355 (e.g. 
Thesm. 490, tadt’ ovderrarxror’ eid’, opat’, 
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Evpsridns), and discussed and explained 
by Kuehner-Gerth II. 353 f., to show 
that the parenthetic non-interrogative 
op¢¢ is at any rate colloquial. Add 
Anacreont. 14, xat viv, opdas, éxeivou 
émiororas xouite. A similar idiom is 
common in Latin: Ov. Met. 7. 756, ‘dat 
simul et iaculum manibus quod, cernis, 
habemus.’ Virg. Aen. 6. 760, ‘ille, 
uides, pura iuuenis qui nititur hasta.’ 
547 ff. dp yap 4Ane riy per Eproveay wpbew, 
rhy 8¢ d0lvovcay > Sv ddaprdfew gurtet 
6pOarpybs EvGos, rae 3’ brexrpére wbda. 

There is very little that is open to 
criticism in Jebb’s excellent discussion 
of this passage. I should only so far 
desire to modify his view as to hold 
that ddaprdlesy dvGos must refer to the 
fulfilment of love’s desire (Aesch. Suppl. 
663, 7Bas 5’ dvOos adperrroy éora, etc.), 
so that of9arpds becomes the equivalent 
of, let us say, opparecos 7080s. There is 
less difficulty in this because both verbs 
are subject to the rule of interpretation, 
which is identical with the legal maxim, 
qus factt iad alium facit per se (see e.g. 
Eur. Hel. 1124, oy adry<oyov xeipavrtes 
&%etpav), as has been pointed out with 
regard to bwexrpémwes by Radermacher. 
But that critic’s general view that 
ahapravey didret = quibus frut solstus 
fuertt is impossible. On two minor 
points there is room for hesitation: 
(1) whether oy is not really the repre- 
sentative of dy ris pwév—s.e. whether 
there was not a conscious ellipse, as in 
the type devywr 8 8’ dmiabe Siaxewv and 

ovary of 8’ ov (Jebb practically accepts 
this while denying the existence of an 
ellipse); and (2) whether we should not 
in 549 adopt Nauck’s ris dé. Cf. in 
any case 135, BéBaxe, rp 5’ érrépyeras 
yalpew re cal orépecOas. 


660 SGer pbr0ou wavduepos. 

It is a thankless task to undertake 
the defence of mumpsimus ; but I cannot 
regard the case of ravdpepos as so hope- 
less as it has appeared to most critics 
since Zachariah Mudge introduced 
wravipepos in the sense of ‘full of love.’ 
But the explanations suggested for 
maydpepos, which may be seen in te 
note and elsewhere, are certainly un- 
happy. I prefer to understand it thus, 
‘may he come in the fulness of time ’— 
s.¢. after an interval comprising all the 


days which he named. It will be re- 
membered that in 164-168 (cf. 44 f.) 
Deianira reports her husband as having 
fixed beforehand a period of time, 
amounting to fifteen months in all, at 
the expiration of which his fate would 
reach its climax. That is the period to 
which zraydpepos, which is of course 
adverbial, refers. But the phrase is not 
isolated; the notion of the temporal 
crisis runs through the ode: wavré Svo- 
xasdexdynvoy appévovaas xpovoy (648), 
érizrovoy auépay (654). Here then rayd- 
pepos is the climax; but the notion of 
a time limit recurs: ovdre reXedpunves 
éxdépos Swdéxatos apotos (824), what- 
ever be the true interpretation of those 
words. I find a similar combination of 
words in Eur. Hipp. 369, tis oe wava- 
péptos 55 ypdvos péves ; (after Phaedra’s 
confession) ‘ life-time comprising all the 
days that are to come '; where dde means 
‘as it has now become.’ It is unfortu- 
nate that the scholia on that passage 
give little or no assistance. 


837 devordry perv Udpas rpoocreraxws 
@doparc. 


The difficulty of dadcpuars is notorious, 
but Wunder’s remarkable conjecture 
deserves a few-words. He substituted 
vapers, ‘stream of hydra’s poison,’ for 
¢acpart, and defended it by referring 
to Hesychius vipa: vdwp: vdacpa. 
Now it is obvious that in Hesychius 
two lemmata, vjyua and vaya, have been 
confused, and that the original entries 
were vaua* ddwp and vipa: thacpa. 
But in that case the right course is to 
restore yyjpare (of which [v]daopare was 
the gloss) to the text of Sophocles, and 
to interpret it as ‘the robe infected by 
the hydra.’ 


QII xairds dwadas és rd Nrds obclas. 


The line is generally regarded as 
hopelessly corrupt. I suggest that oicias 
should be read in place of ovcias, and 
that the words refer to the future 
existence of Deianira in Hades, con- 
taining some such sense as is expressed 
7 Hom. T 64 f., otxia be Ovnroics xal 
avaroct in opepdare evpoertra, 
rd Te aa wep. Cf. Fles. Op. 
153, Bioav és evpwevta y Kpvepow 
"Aiéao. It should be observed that 
oixia and ovcia are confused in Dem. 
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Ig. 249 and Isocr. 21.2. Nevertheless, 
‘ childless houses ’* taken by itself could 
hardly support a definite reference to 
Hades, unless, indeed, Deianira’s in- 
tention was to deceive her hearers. 
Here, however, the context, and par- 
ticularly ef rou dirwy BrApecev oixetav 
déuas (908), serves to mark the contrast 
between her future and her present 
home. It should be remembered that 
eiceras is sometimes employed in the 
comprehensive sense of ‘family’ or 
‘household,’ as in Hdt. VIII. 106, where 
after xoulaas rovs oixéeras we find cor- 
respondingly xopuicas rd téxva cab Thy 
yuvazca. See Macan’s note on sb. 44. 
Radermacher has, I find, arrived at 
the same conclusion in regard to the 
general meaning of g11, but retaining 
ovoias as ‘existence’ offers a defence 


of the plural which it is impossible to 
approve. 


940 ds pw paralws alrig Bddo cacy. 


This should not be compared with 
At. 1244, waxois Badeire, where the 
dative is clearly instrumental. If the 
text is sound, it seems more natural to 
treat atria as dativus termins, like Pind. 
P. XII. 31, aerwrig Bader, and possibly 
Hom. vy 142, atiydlyow iddAXyew. On 
the other hand, the normal construc- 
tion employs the preposition. Cf. O.T. 
655, pyrot’ d& atrig Badeivy; Plato, 
Epist. 7. 341A, Barely dy airig tov dete- 
vuyra. I think, therefore, that we 
should here read ’uS8droz for Sara, the 
slightest possible change considering 
the similarity in form of the letters 
pp and £. A. C. PEARSON. 


TITEPAKPIOI AND AIAKPIOI. 


THE new and rather surprising view 
recently put forward by Professor Ure* 
—that the party of Peisistratus in Attica, 
which is called ‘Twepdepios by Hero- 
dotus and Acdxpios elsewhere, is to be 
derived from the Laurium. region, and 
that it consisted of the miners and other 
inhabitants of that part of Attica—is 
dificult to maintain on the evidence 
adduced. 

This theory seems to rest upon the 
following four considerations : 

1. The element dxpoy, dxpn, or dxpa, 
in the word Acdxpcos means equally 
‘cape’ and ‘ mountain’—more prob- 
ably the former. 

2. The party of ‘Tmrepaxpsos or Ascaxpsos 
‘were of impure race and a mob of 
hirelings’ (Ure, p. 49). This descrip- 
tion is derived from ‘AO. Toa. c. xii. 
and Plutarch, Solon, c. xxix. 

3. There is no evidence to show that 
the mines of Laurium were not worked 
in the sixth century B.c. 

4. The only place-names we hear of 
in the Acaxpia are the two deme-names 
Plotheia and Semachidae. The former, 
it is true, is known from tomb inscrip- 
tions to be between Marathon and 
Kephisia. The locality of the latter is 
uncertain, but two inscriptions bearin 
names of demesmen of this deme® foun 


l The Origin of Tyranny (Cambridge, 1922). 
2 CLA TL 2534 and C./.A. HI. 3897. 


at Athens, and a third mentioning ro 
2npdyecov and a mine near it at Laurium 
(Ure, p. 38, and p. 39 n. 1.), persuade 
us that this deme was in the Laurium 
district. The Athenian provenance of 
the two sepulchral inscriptions of demes- 
men is explained as indicating that these 
men had died away from their demes. 

Of these four arguments (1) taken in 
conjunction with (4) proves, in Pro- 
fessor Ure’s view, that the Acdxproe were 
situate in the Laurium region, and that 
the ‘impure race’ and ‘mob of hire- 
lings’ means nothing more nor less 
than minervs. This further conclusion 
transforms the negative evidence of (3) 
into a positive conclusion—that the 
mines of Laurium were worked in the 
sixth century. 

But the substructure of this interest- 
ing fabric is insecure. An examination 
of the four arguments leads to the fol- 
lowing results: 

1. The words Ardeptoz and ‘Twepdepsor 
must be wholly or partly synonymous, 
and consequently dé and twép must 
have some similar meaning. The sug- 
gestion of movement seems latent in 
each—‘ coming from’ over or beyond. 
‘Trép may also mean ‘above’ in the 
sense of ‘on,’ as where Leipshydrium 
is described as tmép Iidpynfos;* the 


* °Ad. Hed. chap. 19. 
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Sikels near Sicilian Naxos are described 
as of Yuxerol <ol> wrép tev depoyv.} 
Here the meaning of iép can be inter- 
preted in the light of local topography. 
The hills that shut in Naxos on every 
side have no plainlands behind them 
until the distant plain of Panormus is 
reached. There is no ‘ beyond’ except 
this hilly mass—and, incidentally, there 
are no capes near Naxos. Finally, a 
Sikel settlement has been found among 
the very hills that overhang Naxos. 
The SsxeXol <oi> imp tay dxpwy are 
thus definitely ‘hill-men,’ not even 
‘men from the plains over or beyond 
the hills’—because there are no such 
plains at hand. Thus oép means ‘ up 
above on’ the hills. So the city of 
Ephyre in Thesprotia is described thus: 
éori Oe Aspny Kal words UTrep avTod xetTa:.® 

But the name Acde«pro: is not, as one 
might infer from Professor Ure’s ac- 
count, a term confined to Attica. In 
the Tribute Lists we find two sets of 
contributors described as Avaxpsor—one 
in Euboea, Arcaxpror dv EvBoia,* and 
another in Rhodes, Avdxpios ev ‘Pode.® 
A variation of the name is found in the 
Ataxpijs amd Xad«déwy in the Nyow- 
tsx0s Dépos.6 These people also are 
from Euboea; they are a poor com- 
munity and give from 800 to 2,000 
drachmae only. The other Euboean 
Asdxpiot give 1% talents and the 
Rhodian community 2 talents. All 
three communities may, of course, be 
‘ cape-dwellers,’ but had they lived on 
the shores of Euboea or Rhodes they 
would surely have been city-dwellers. 
There is no evidence for the existence 
of sporadic dwellers along the shores 
exempt from the universal process of 
synoecism; and there were certainly 
no miners of precious metals either in 
Euboea or in Rhodes. 

The simplest explanation of these 
communities seem to be that they 
were the shepherds and goatherds and 
pasture-tenders of the hill regions where 
cities could not be built, but where 
xa@pats and summer settlements alone 


1 Thuc. iv. 25 (with Kriiger). 
8 Year's Work, 1920, p. 93. The settlement 
tage but it shows that the Sikels were hill 


8 Thuc. le 16. 4 C.1.A. I. 257-258. 
§ CLA. I. 263. © C.L.A. 1. 257-258. 


were possible. In summer the low- 
level towns and villages of modern 
Greece largely migrate with their flocks 
to the upper and fresher AXc@ddia. The 
Vlachs reverse the process and live 
normally in the hills, but descend to 
the cities for the winter. The summer 
settlements consist of groups of simple 
huts and are called xadrvBia. The 
custom is a permanent one in the 
Mediterranean economy. The folk who 
dwelt in the same places and lived ac- 
cording to the same plan in antiquity 
would thus have been the Asaxpeoe or 
‘Trrepaxptos. Even if they wintered in 
the cities their status would have been 
the same. The hardier among them, 
like Sikels, may have dwelt permanently 
in the higher parts. A similar counter- 
Sa to the Iled:axof may, perhaps, be 
ound in the community at Lindos in 
Rhodes, who are called in the Kapexds 
Popos the Tedehs de Alydov." 

Here, then, is a more probable mean- 
ing for Avdxpios or “Twrepaxptot, which 
are generic, not local or topographical, 
terms. The Ardxpsos of the Tribute 
Lists are so named because, like the 
Thracian and other tribes who appear 
there under their tribal names, they 
had no modes. The Araxpia of Attica 
would thus be merely the region where 
the majority of such people congregated 
—4.¢., the hilly parts round Hymettus, 
Parnes, and Pentelicus. 

2. Professor Ure’s strongest argument 
for his ‘miners’ is that the party of 
Peisistratus is described as being of 
‘impure race and a mob of hirelings.’ 
But the passage of Aristotle and the 
reference to Plutarch can bear no such 
interpretation. Aristotle says quite 
simply: pity 5¢ rév Acaxpicv, ép’ ¥ 
tetaypévos nv Tleciortparos, Snpotsxo- 
ratos elvas Soxayv, mpocexexoopunvro Se 
rouToss of re adypnuévos Ta xpta Sed 
THv atroplay, cal of r@ yeves yt) Kadapol, 
5:a rov dofov. 

Professor Ure overlooks the emphasis 
of wpocexexcopnyro. The scallywags® 


7 C.1.A. I. 262 (or év Aivdy). 

® His interpretation of the mine at Phili 
called eda as being a ‘asylum’ for simi 
scallywags (of. cit. p. 50) is precarious. “Agwier 
more probably preserves a local place-name, 
of which traces are seen in the neighbouring 
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were ‘an additional ornament’ to the 
party, which consisted in the main of 
Ar:dxpios proper. Plutarch, in similar 
words, says éy ols jw o Ontixds SyxXros. 
"Ey ols can here only mean that the 
Onttxos SyXos was one element in the 
party. 

3. The contention that ‘there can be 
no question that the mines (of Laurium) 
were worked in the sixth century’ 
(p. 47) 1s based admittedly upon no 
evidence at all except negative evidence 
and upon the belief, which we have seen 
cannot be maintained, that the Azdaxpros 


ZvAdos wediov of Herodotus (VII. 115) and in 
the famous Scawr) vAn gold mine. In the latter 
case there is good MSS. authority for the read- 
ing ¢y IcarrnovAy, and Steph. Byz. gives the 
form ZcawrnovaAn with the ethnic Zcawrnoviiras. 


were miners. Once these mythical 
miners are disposed of the mines cease 
to work. 

4. Finally, the evidence for the deme 
of Semachidae being near Laurium 
1S aS precarious as the rest. One 


 Znpaxeov does not make a deme, and 


if Plotheia is to be placed between 
Marathon and Kephisia on the ground 
of the discovery in those regions of the 
tombs of demesmen, Semachidae must 
similarly be placed near Athens, where 
similar memorials have been found. 
Besides, Professor Ure’s admission of 
the locality of Plotheia, which he 
appears to accept as a Diakrian deme, 
invalidates the main theory of identifica- 
tion of Diakria near Laurium. 
S. CASSON. 


THE ROYAL ROAD IN HERODOTUS. 


In order to confine the discussion of 
a large and much debated subject within 
the compass of a brief note, I will 
reduce controversy to a minimum, will 
assume in the reader a knowledge of 
the relevant passages in Herodotus, 
and will refer him for the detailed de- 
fence of modern opinions on the problem 
of the Royal Road to Kiepert’s paper in 
Monatsh. Berlin. Akad. 1857, p- 123 ff., 
Ramsay’s Historical Geography (1890), 
pp. 27-43, Macan’s Herodotus, Vol. II., 
Appendix XIII., with Hogarth’s lucid 
discussion of east-Cappadocian routes 
(1895), and Ramsay’s interesting 7aXs- 
@ola in J.H.S. XL. (1920), p. 89 ff. 

The theory of a Royal Road (from 
Susa) passing through Tavium and 
Ancyra on its way to Sardis sprang 
from an apparently flawless syllogism, 
first formulated by Kiepert. All east- 
to-west roads which cross the Halys 
must pass along the northern side of the 
central Anatolian desert; the Royal 
Road crossed the Halys; therefore the 
Royal Road passed through Ancyra. 
Ramsay’s adhesion to Kiepert’s main 
argument gave it what has been de- 
scribed in another connexion as ‘ une 
sorte de consécration,’ quite apart from 
the confirmatory arguments adduced 
by him. He pointed out that an older 
road can be shown to have led from 
Pteria across the Halys to Phrygia and 


Lydia, and he enumerated a series of 
pre-Persian monuments which lav on or 
near it. To this it is sufficient to reply 
that all the natural routes in Asia Minor 
carried pre- Persian roads, and have pre- 
Persian monuments on or near them. 
Hogarth has proved that the road from 
Samosata to Mazaka was in use before 
the Persian period, and it would be 
ss poe easy, if it were a necessary part 
of my present argument, to prove that 
the direct route by the Cilician Gates 
from Zeugma to Sardis was pre-Persian. 
The contention of the present note is 
that Kiepert’s syllogism breaks down 
because its minor premiss is absurd. I 
hold that the ‘inherited Royal Road’ 
which drags its slow length over the 
pages and sketch-maps of most recent 
works on Asia Minor, and has proved a 
veritable godsend to journalists ex- 
patiating on the Weltlage of the new 
Turkish capital, is a myth. I believe 
that Herodotus made a mistake in 
tracing the course of the Persian Royal 
Road, and that the origin of his error 
can be laid bare. 

To orientate the reader unacquainted 
with the road-system of Asia Minor, 
I begin with a brief statement of its 
main features. The peninsula has 
been compared to a bridge with high 
pare whose shape and whose geo- 
graphical position impose an _ east- 
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and-west direction on traffic moving 
across it. Ninety per cent. of such 
traffic moves, and has always moved, 
through two of six points. On the 
eastern side, three trunk-routes dis- 
charge traffic on to the plateau—the 
northern route from Azerbaian and 
Armenia through Erzerum and Sivas 
(Sebasteia); the central route from 
Mesopotamia through Mazaka; the 
south-eastern route from Syria and 
Mesopotamia through the Cilician Gates. 
Facing these three road-heads, on the 
western rim of the plateau, are the 


The Persian Royal Road 


heads of three main western roads, 
the Maeander and Hermus routes to the 
Aegean, and the road to the Bosporus. 
The Maeander route leads eastwards 
from Celaenae by one or other of two 
roads; it may either merge in the 
Hermus valley route at Ipsus, or con- 
tinue along the Pisidian border, south 
of the Sultan Dagh, to Iconium. 
Dorylaeum marks the point of issue of 
the Bosporus route; an alternative 
branch of this route is the direct path 
from Ancyra to the Bosporus by way of 
Iuliopolis. 

Now it is clear that through traffic 
entering the plateau by any of these 
routes will normally move across the 
pavan by the shortest way to the road- 

ead leading to its destination on the 
other side. On the central plains roads 
can go anywhere; but all east-and- 
west roads must pass either north or 
south of the great Salt Lake. There are 


other roads in Asia Minor; but from the 
point of view of through traffic from 
east to west they may be neglected. 

It is, of course, obvious that a given 
short cut, or loop , may answer the 
requirements of the ordinary traffic of 
traders and couriers, and yet be unsuit- 
able for the passage of an army. An 
ancient army lived on the country, and 
chose its route with a view to supplies. 
Large sections of several roads over the 
central plains are defective both in 
supplies and in water. 

The question at issue is: Did the 


Persian Royal Read, entering the 
plateau at the Cilician Gates (Hero- 
dotus), take the usual direct route west- 
wards to Sardis, or did it reach Sardis 
after an enormous détour to the north- 
east ? 

1, Herodotus knew (I. 73-79) of a 
road passing eastwards from Sardis, 
crossing the Halys by a bridge (ch. 75), 
and leading to Pteria (Boghaz K@6i). 
This was the road taken by Croesus on 
his ill-fated expedition, and, equally 
obviously, the road followed by Cyrus 
in his pursuit. Its course is not doubt- 
ful. It followed the ‘ Hermus’ route to 
the plateau by Akmonia, debouched in 
the plain of Ipsus, and went thence by 
way of Claneus to Pessinus and Ancyra. 
This is essentially the line traced by 
Ramsay (H.G., p. 30), although he 
allowed the lure of a series of early 
monuments to divert him from the 
natural route in its middle course. 
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This route must have been in use in 
the ‘ Hittite’ or ‘ Pterian’ period, as in 
all periods. Its natural continuation 
beyond Pteria was to Samsun (Amisus) 
or to Armenia and Azerbaian. A 
traveller who for any reason followed 
this route over the Halys could of 
course diverge south-eastwards to 
Mazaka (from Tavium) or to Melitene 
(from Sebasteia). But any Postmaster- 
General who organized a_post-road 
along this route from Sardis to the 
Cilician Gates would have run serious 
risk, under the Persian Empire, of 
losing his ears. 

In the western part of this route, a 
slightly longer loop-road could be 
chosen, if supplies on any scale were 
necessary—the road vid Celaenae. It 
should be observed that the two great 
trunk-routes of the west, the Maeander 
and Hermus roads, both pass through 
the bottle-neck of the plain of Ipsus, 
do not at any point lie far from each 
other, and are connected by several 
easy cross-roads. If the starting-point 
were Ephesus rather than Sardis, the 
Maeander route would be followed 
throughout. 

2. Herodotus (VII. 26) tells us that 
the army of Xerxes started from Critalla 
in Cappadocia, where it had been 
ordered to assemble, crossed the Halys, 
and marched through Phrygia to 
Celaenae. I see no reason to doubt 
any part of this circumstantial state- 
ment. The point of assembly assigned 
to the units of the ‘home army’ need 
not have been on the Ro Road. 
Ramsay rightly insists that Critalla, 
whose position is unknown, must have 
been in a fertile plain, where supplies 
could be secured.! A convenient point 
of assembly, east of the Halys Bridge, 
for Xerxes’ army was the point of inter- 
section of two great routes—the road 
from Azerbaian and the Baghdad- 
Samsun road—in the fertile plain of 
Sivas (Sebasteia). Critalla may well 
have been here, or between Sivas and the 
lower course of the Halys. It should 
be noted that Herodotus, in describing 
the setting out of the expedition, goes 
out of his way to state that he does not 


1 ].H.S. 1920, p. 89. I cannot follow him 
farther. ’ 


—(Hadt. V. 52). 


know ‘which of the satraps was adjudged 
to have brought his troops [to the point 
of assembly] in the most gallant array’; 
but he states without hesitation that 
Xerxes crossed the Halys and marched 
through Phrygia to Celaenae. 

Now Xerxes resembled Wilhelm II. 
in more than his fall; and I suspect 
that the route chosen for the beginning 
of his march against Greece was chosen 
partly because it was the route by which 
the great founder of his dynasty had 
driven Croesus over the plateau to 
Sardis. If Xerxes crossed the Halys, 
as Herodotus states, he must have 
crossed it on the footsteps of Cyrus the 
Great; there was no other way. Hero- 
dotus’ statement suits both the geo- 
graphical conditions and the character 
of Xerxes, and must be accepted. 

3. We now come to the Royal Road 
It should be observed 
that Herodotus does not refer to Xerxes’ 
march when he describes the Royal 
Road, or to the Royal Road when he 
describes Xerxes’ march. There is no 
reason, either in Herodotus or in com- 
mon sense, to bring the army along the 
post-road.* 

- Herodotus’ theory of the course of 
the Royal Road is clear. According to 
him it traversed Lydia and Phrygia to 
the Halys, crossed the Halys, and then 
passed through Cappadocia to the 
Cilician Gates. The strangeness of 
such a course has impressed all com- 
mentators, and the great majority have 
engaged in the thankless enterprise of 
moving the ‘Cilician Gates’ to a point 
east of Mazaka. It is true that Hero- 
dotus can be shown from other passages 
to have had no clear idea regarding the 
boundaries of Cilicia; a geographer 
who thought that, with some training, 
he could walk from Tarsus to Sinope 
in five days‘ naturally had difficulty in 
squeezing a territory 100 miles broad 
into his map. Those who take Hero- 
dotus as their authority for a narrow 


2 I speak only of Asia Minor. 

3 For ‘literalist’ interpreters of Herodotus, 
his route must, of course, cross the Halys ¢wsce. 
Herodotus himself was no doubt unconscious 
of this. As Mr. J. A. R. Munro points out to 
me, he may have imagined that all east-to-west 
routes in eastern Asia Minor crossed the Halys. 

* Hdt. I. 72; IL. 34. 
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strip of Cilician territory between 
Melitene and Samosata must be re- 
minded that for Herodotus the Halys 
flows out of Armenia and through 
Cilicia, while the Euphrates divides 
Cilicia from Armenia! The exegesis 
which lays hold of the elastic strands 
in Herodotus’ narrative, and stretches 
them to fit the modern map of Asia 
Minor, does a real disservice both to the 
Father of History and to history itself. 
When Herodotus states that the Royal 
Road brings you péype otfpwy tay 
Ksdsxiwy where you pass &:fas mvdas 
and then travel 5:4 rijs KsAexins, candid 
criticism has to face the fact that he is 
speaking of the Cilician Gates. Ram- 
say, almost alone among writers on 
Asia Minor, has clung throughout to 
this axiomatic identification. Hero- 
dotus’ measurements are another 
matter; I shall refer to them presently. 
The English post-road from London 
to York did not pass through Cardiff. 
Let us assume, for the sake of argument, 
that the Persian post-road from the 
Gates to Sardis did not pass through 
Tavium. Why does Herodotus, who 
clearly used an official itinerary, imply 
that it did? The present note has, I 
hope, made the source of his error clear. 
He knew that Croesus, Cyrus, and 
Xerxes had crossed the Halys Bridge; 
the Bridge, and the Cilician Gates Pass, 
represent the sum of his detailed know- 
ledge regarding the roads in the eastern 
art of the plateau. The road which 
e makes Aristagoras describe, going 
through Lydia and Phrygia and over the 
Halys to Cappadocia: was the route of 
Croesus, Cyrus, and Xerxes. He was 
not aware that in making this road lead, 
as the Royal Road actually did lead, to 
the Cilician Gates, he was sending the 
Royal Couriers on a wild-goose chase. 
What, then, of the measurements 
which Herodotus assigns to the different 
sections of the Royal Road? It is well 
known that the sum of his detailed 
measurements differs widely from his 
total, which is given in terms both of 
distance and of days of travel. The 
discrepancy has been mended more or 
less satisfactorily by the insertions and 
transpositions of de la Barre and Stein 
(see Macan ad loc.); but suspicion rests 
on Herodotus’ detailed figures, both on 


account of the discrepancy, and because 
they do not fit his sections as laid out 
in the modern map. Weare concerned 
here only with the figures he gives for 
the first three sections, up to the 
Euphrates. They are: Sardis to the 
Halys, 944 parasangs (3263 miles); the 
Halys to the Cilician Gates, 104 para- 
sangs (3584 miles); the Cilician Gates 
to the Euphrates, 154 parasangs (534 
miles)... Attempts to explain these 
three figures in terms of a supposed 
Herodotean system of geography fill 
numerous pages; it is wiser to recognise 
that the first two are manifestly wrong, 
and the third absurd. Ramsay (H.G., 
p- 43) affirms that if the parasang is 
reckoned at 24 miles (I presume that he 
refers to air-line distance) the first two 
stages are ‘ approximately correct.’ My 
own reading of the map can discover no 
basis for this assertion. The first two 
numbers are wrong, both in themselves 
and in relation to each other; what, 
then, can result from treating the third 
(with Hogarth?) as correct, postulating 
a strip of Cilician territory between 
Melitene and the Euphrates, providing 
it with ovpo: and Gates, and discussing 
their position relatively to Tomisa or to 
Samosata? Kiepert, in order to use up 
a sufficient number of Herodotus’ para- 
sangs, conscientiously conducted the 
Cappadocian section of the Royal Road 
to Comana and Sivas, before allowing 
it to reach the Euphrates at Melitene, 
thereby reducing the discussion of the 
problem from comedy to farce. The 
plain truth is that, tested by the modern 
map, Herodotus’ figures have no resem- 
blance to what Macan calls ‘ the facts.’ 
* * * * 

I had written thus far when it occurred 
to me that I was in a position to subject 
the problem of the Royal Road in 
Herodotus to a kilometric test, the 
result of which may fairly be described 
as startling. From a mass of detailed 
measurements, railway surveys, tra- 
verses, trocheameter measurements, 
dead reckonings of horse-pace, some my 
own, the majority by other travellers, I 
had already worked out the following 


1 Herodotus (sésd.) defines the parasang as 
= 30 stades, or 3 miles 787% yards. 
Apud Macan, Joc. at. Cf. E. M. Walker, 
thi. Pp. 303. 
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distances along all except one of the 
sections in question. I ought to state 
explicitly that the following figures were 
reached by simple addition of detailed 
measurements made some years ago 
without any reference to the ancient road 
system. 
1. Sardis to the Halys (at Yakshy), by Akmonia, 
Ipsus, Pessinus, Ancyra, 410 miles.? 
2. The Halys to the Cilician Gates by Tavium, 
Mazaka, and Bereketli Maden, 308 miles. 
(I have assumed from the map that the 
distance from Tavium to Mazaka, for which 
I shave no measurements, is the same as 
that from Mazaka to the Gates—+#.¢., 119 
miles—calculated from horse-pace. This 
section may be slightly under-estimated.) 
3- Sardis to the Cilician Gates? by Akmonia, 
Ipsus, Laodicea Combusta, Savatra,? 
ybistra, 511 miles. 
(If the loop by Iconium and Laranda is 
taken, the distance is 557 miles.) 
4- The Cilician Gates to the Euphrates (Birejik 
eee by Tarsus, Baghche, Aintab, 
238 miles. 
(By Tarsus, Beilan, Killis, the distance is 
264 miles.) 

From these figures, which I believe 
to be the most trustworthy figures 
available for these routes, the following 
results emerge: 

I. The direct route from Sardis to 
the Gates measures 511 miles; Hero- 
dotus’ route measures 718 miles. 

2. Assuming, as we are entitled to 
do, that a post-road would go by the 
short cut (the later via Syria) in 
Lycaonia, and the Baghche Pass in 
Cilicia, the total length of the Cilician 


Gates’ route from Sardis to the 
Euphrates is, according to my 
measurement, 749 miles. The dis- 


tance given by Herodotus from Sardis 


1 This and other figures will appear large 
when compared with the map. In Asia Minor, 
with its varied surface, the map is no guide to 
the mileage along the roads. Thus the air- 
line from Sardis to Akroenos is 135 miles; the 
official railway measurement is 186 miles. 
Iconium to Ancyra is 150 miles on the map; 
159 miles (measured by trocheameter) along 
the road. 

® By rat/way the distance from Sardis to the 
Gates is 534 miles (521 miles to Bozanty, 13 
miles thence by road to the Gates). This figure 
guarantees the general accuracy of my (inde- 
pendent) estimate of the road mileage. 

> Savatra (misplaced on all maps) lay 39 miles 
east-north-east of Iconium, on the direct road 
from Cybistra to Laodicea Combusta. The 
direct route from the Gates, westwards, passes 
through Cybistra, but avoids Iconium. 


to the Euphrates is 7384 miles. His 
figure is as likely to be correct as 
mine ;* the nearness of the two figures 
cannot be accidental. I regard this 
correspondence as a strong support of 
the view I had already taken, that 
Herodotus had indeed an official 
itinerary of the Persian Royal Road 
before him, but that he ‘pulled it 
about’ to make it cross the Halys. It 
cannot be an accident that the sum 
of his figures from Sardis to the 
Euphrates is correct. Their distribu- 
tion over the three sections is his own. 
It is interesting as showing that he had 
a definite theory regarding the breadth 
of Lydia, Phrygia, and Cappadocia ; 
and it once more emphasises the fact 
that for Herodotus Cilicia was but ‘a 
blessed word.’ Herodotus could not 
know that he was stretching the 
214 parasangs (7384 miles) of his 
authority to cover an actual length of 
956 miles. We have convicted him of 
an easy and natural error; we have 
once more vindicated his bona fides as 
an historian. 

3. It is perhaps no longer necessary 
to point out that the actual distance 
from Samosata by Mazaka and Tavium 
to Sardis is about 130 miles longer than 
the distance given by Herodotus from 
the Euphrates to Sardis.6 The removal 
of the Cilician Gates pass to the neigh- 
bourhood of Melitene is a labour worth 
of Otus and Ephialtes; but it still 
leaves the Royal Couriers with a 
gratuitous week's journey before them.° 

W. M. CALDER. 


« By minor adjustments—e.g., by leading the 
post road directly from Adana to the Gates, 
omitting Tarsus—the two figures could be made 
to agree almost exactly. 

5 My distances are: Samsat-Adiaman, 18 
miles; Adiaman-Malatia, 68 miles; Malatia- 
Darende, 564 miles ; Darende—GéGriin, 19 miles ; 
Gériin-Azizie, 62 miles; Azizie-Mazaka, 52 
miles; Mazaka-Tavium, at least 119 miles; 
Tavium-Halys, 70 miles; Halys-Sardis, 410 
miles. Total, 8724 miles. Herodotus’ figure 
is 738¢ miles. An additional objection to the 
route by Mazaka is that its natural continuation 
westwards is by Archelais or by Cybistra. 
Kiepert’s route, grotesque as it is, is really more 


logical. 

Hdt. V. 53 fin. To Nisibis, Samosata is 
20 or 30 miles nearer than Zeugma, leaving a 
net balance, for the whole journey, of over 100 
miles against Messrs. Hogarth and Walker. 
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ANTAIIOAOSIZ AND ANAMNH2IZ IN THE PHAEDO. 


THE argument from avdyrnocs is con- 
cluded at 77A, and Simmias then objects 
that only one half of the desired proof 
of immortality has been given. We 
have proved that the soul exists before 
birth, but not that it exists after death. 
It may be ‘broken up and come to an 
end’ (778) at death, and its origin in 
the period before it was united with a 
body may be ayoOey rofév—t.c. need 
not imply a continuous existence from a 
preceding period of union with a body. 
His objection is endorsed by Cebes. 

This is curious, for the preceding 
argument from dytamodoots would ap- 
pear to have oo dae the other half of 
the desired proof. If Plato considered 
it to have done so, why does he attri- 
bute this excessively weak memory to 
Socrates’ interlocutors? Wecould only 
suppose that it is a device to bring out 
with special emphasis the complemen- 
tary nature of the two arguments. This, 
however, would be somewhat inartistic, 
and a careful reading of the reply 
which Socrates makes at 77c suggests a 
different interpretation. Socrates does 
not reply, as we should expect on the 
current view of the relation of the two 
arguments, ‘ Oh, but you have forgotten 
that we previously proved that the soul 
exists after death’; but ‘If you will 
put together this argument and the 
previous argument to which we agreed— 
namely, that anything which is alive comes 
from that which ts dead—then you have 
your proof complete.’ 

Why does Socrates express the con- 
clusion of the avrarodoors argument in 
the words italicised, instead of repeating 
the conclusion drawn at 72E, eicly dpa 
ai puyal nuov dv “Acdov? I suggest 
that it is because Plato now realises 
that he had extracted from the dyra- 
moooots argument more than it really 
proved. What it did prove was that 
when soul is dissociated from body it is 
not totally annihilated ; it is something 
that possesses a predicate ‘dead’ which 
will afterwards be replaced by the pre- 
dicate ‘alive.’ But as to the mode of 
existence which it has when possessing 
the predicate ‘dead’ we have proved 
nothing ; it may be no more than the 
‘broken up’ existence which Simmias 


has suggested. The mere demonstra- 
tion that soul ‘exists’ in this minimum 
sense is no answer to the doubt ex- 
pressed by Cebes at 70A; and, indeed, 
taken by itself, apart from the result of 
the avapynow argument, it is no advance 
on common Greek opinion, which was 
as unable to conceive of a sheer ex- 
tinction of the soul as Cebes himself. 
What Cebes wanted at 70A was a proof 
that the soul after death is cuynOposo- 
pévn, an undissipated substantial unity ; 
and the reason why he is made to 
reiterate this want at 77B is that Plato 
now recognises that the dyramodoars 
argument had not satisfied it. 
Nevertheless, the earlier argument 
acquires a value when taken in con- 
junction with the latter. For the latter 
as proved that the soul exists as a 
substantial unity before joining the 
body; and the question that then 
remains is whether or no this is equiva- 
lent to saying that the soul exists as a 
substantial unity after quitting the body. 
It is just this equivalence that avra- 
modoots proves; for since anything that 
is alive comes from that which is dead, 
then the period before the soul possesses 
the predicate ‘alive’ is the period when 
it possesses the predicate ‘dead.’ When, 
therefore, we use the expression ‘ before 
birth,’ s.e. ‘ before joining the body,’ we 
can mean nothing but ‘after death,’ 1.¢. 
‘after quitting the body.’ This is in 
effect what Socrates argues at 77C 9-D5. 
The two arguments are therefore 
complementary, not in the sense that 
the first proves survival and the second 
pre-existence : the second, indeed, does 
rove pre-existence, but the first by 
itself proves no real survival. Indeed 
it proves pre-existence just as much 
ana as little as survival, for it simply 
shows that there is a continual alterna- 
tion of association and dissociation of 
soul and body. The arguments are 
isl alge in the sense that the 
proof of pre-existence given by the doc- 
trine of avduynows becomes a proof of 
survival also in virtue of the doctrine 
of dvramodoocrs. 
I may take this opportunity of sug- 
gesting that aginras should be read for 
adlenras in 77B 8. There is no point 
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in referring here to the period during 
which the soul is in the body, and it is 
awkward, if not impossible, to take 
éweiday first as = posiquam, with the 
aorist subjunctive, and then as=tum 


- THE DREAM 


In Philologus LXXIX. 4 R. H(erzo)g 
has published an attempted restoration 
of Herodas, Mime VIII., with several 
excellent new suggestions. The article 
contains, usually with full acknow- 
ledgment, so many reprints of my notes 
as almost to raise questions of copy- 
right. The theories he advances appear 
somewhat doubtful : Varro and Floren- 
tinus are not good authorities for Geeck 
pig-feeding ; the ‘ old man’ can hardly 
be other than Hipponax (as Crusius 
supposed), for yépwr is commonly used 
of the ancients, just as Xenomedes is 
called by Callimachus in the Aetsa 
aGpyaios and yépewy indifferently. Hg. 
devotes a large space to illustration of 
my view that the goat ate . . . trees, 
though it would perhaps have been 
better to suggest a reading making it 
clear that it ate vines. Here (v. 22) 
he rightly prefers [5€] to [adda], but 
wrongly says 5¢=dddd. In fact, there 
is an ellipse of pév: ¢.g. xnrym (uev) ove 
éovreuy [ya Ai’ oj & ailé, and there is 
probably no suggestion that there was 
anything for the dreamer to plunder, 
or that, as I supposed, he was an inter- 
loper, or that the very natural conduct 
of the goat was other than part of the 
ritual. The parallel of Plut. Mor. §27p, 
which he follows me in stressing, shows, 
I think, that the whole affair proceeds 
nach plan—the dreamer was going there 
all the time; and we may read (¢.g.), 
vv. 18 ff. : 


dwelt 5é 5 [v]ev [eFécup]a ris Byoons, 

é@ (or y[otd]s first hand) dalovons, pod- 
vou ou| yap éoompat, 

ov[smavres asa Bev bres aitrohor Whe... 


What they were doing is uncertain ; but 
at least, as I pointed out to Mr. Milne, 
whom I have to thank for most expert 
assistance, it was nothing to do with 
ela, the letter before .pewyre in 22 
being, he judges, », ¢, or P. plow (cf. 
Cypria, fr. 3, Kinkel) would fit Hg.’s 


cum, with the present. uyny adiévas 
is a common enough expression, and 
might well be used in the passive ; and 
the reading adécnraz is probably due to 
agexéo Gas in the previous line. 

R. HACKFORTH. 


OF HERODAS. 


ideas: but, as we are concerned with 
the Attic rural Dionysia, and, on 
Eratosthenes’ theory, with Icarius, we 
may have an allusion to atwpazs, oscilla : 
e.g. WrE}ySnv tiles yepot Seopa] yA |epu- 
vr’ érociyto: cf. Soph. O.C. 1264. 
ov, at any rate, in Ig is proved by the 
interpretation vv. 67-68. In 24 ff. we 
should probably disregard the non- 
contact placing, and read 4a[trav]res [ee 
Bins aoxov| tov aly) éroac<e> dv [1’ ep Se] 
mw [AyvrTo rav capxoy or the like. In 27 
Hg.’s supplement «[a@<e>i\xve] ay is 
far too long: perhaps «etvo]y—the skin 
—<e>is pécov xixrov «[abier|av. In 
the middle M. suggests n[vora] yw[yo-. 
In 28 the last word is «(M.)a6- (J. M. 
Edmonds) -:{[ovros: I am not quite 
convinced it was not Ba@ut[wvoy. In 
v. 30 I wrote Aiveny after Headlam’s 
article in J. Phtl. 1907, pp. 315 ff.: how 
does Hg. scan his 0. 48? V. 33 should 
perhaps be o zrovs xoPdpvou [3’ xavx]7 
xa[tla- Sworpy eéodeyxto—jovyy in 
VII. 18 takes up very little room. 7 
Milne holds to be right, not o. He 
suggests €Cuyn. In vv. 34-35 it was on 
my guess fpexn[s .. . ad} ewpny that we 
built up the column, and I cannot believe 
it false. But, as Hg. points out, we 
do not need a second character. Read 
parenthetically x«[@ yey ro [eodd}¢ - 
dd[ros Se] dpien[s drAAnv ar] ewpny ely’ 
[Gorn res] <Ce>¢Oto[ro. In the next 
verse I agree with Hg. that Aw7o must 
refer to the dépua, though there is no 
reputable authority. Perhaps @els 8’ 
av 7o (first written avrw(e] by error) 
aro [s, HAL] cov [7e] wosnoGas [ets wAOdY 
08) vacéws of? AloA[@] Sapo, 
[mrepe xal Eldn [Sev] ro Slépula 
Naxtivewy [éxew Sé rov viv] dnl seBn- 
| A@orov. With rwecphoGas in 36 1 
had long been dissatisfied; and M.’s 
reading is unquestionably right. In 45 
5’ els pod[vo|s I had demonstrated to 
M. before Hg.’s article appeared ; but 
éx toons Neins is ‘of course right (M.),' 
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and Hg.’s é« re ys is hopeless as an 
emendation, for rte has no meaning. 
rela = strages (sc. stratorum corporum, a3 
expressed in Quint. Decl. IV. 17), but 

rhaps the simile is from ungathered 
booty: compare Aesch. Theb. 308 ff. 


The paragraphus points to dis in the 
lost right margin. 6és cannot refer to 
Sevtépn youn in v. 77, for the first 
decision in the dream is the vox populs 
in vv. 48-49, the second that of the 
god in v. 64. In v. 47 perhaps read 
mieteo<vra>> for -edcav. In v. 58 
Headlam’s parallels for Seva mvedoa 
are inexact. In I. 44 M. reads Jyeas. 


yr. robespode, and agrees with my 


j\méas - (so Cr.) od my<e>js To Seiy’ 
o 5é Gyptos yetpov x[....... wee. The 
next two visible letters here M. reads 
rightly as Aa, notg¢. Perhaps ¢.g. «[ar’ 
obv épeles pUA]Aa. The sense is there- 
fore aoSapos, as usual of the haughty 
loved one: Rufin. A.P. V. 92, opyte- 
Gcioa tratel tots coBapois ixveow. Here 
the dreamer is puffed up—perhaps by 
success, as M. suggests—Aaf zrare[ oy 
Sophy povvos. 

Fitting by fibres without contact is 
very dangerous; and M. has now re- 
futed the placing of fv. 11 advanced by 
Kenyon and supported (against me) by 
Bell. We may now read in vv. 61, 62: 
ayo ‘ peradris @ mapedr| Tes ’ npetpOnv] 
‘Oavedyu’ brep vis et 0 yépeov plor Udn- 
yeiras.’ In v. 64 M. sees traces of £ 
after ea: so Hg.’s supplement £[UA@ 
Sjcas may well be right; but jr. §3 
does not fit. Below &vu there are traces 
of agt, Aog, or the like, quite inconsis- 
tent with ov. This fragment may belong 
to the second column of Mime VII. 
In vv. 67-68 read, ws xadolv alya rijs 
$léparyes éElethxov, Ew te xlarov 

Dpov ex Altwv|ycou : [ws 8 of at} aréror 
pv dx Bins... erpedvto, where M. 
places fr. 11 with certainty. The last 
word cannot be exetpedvro: the choice 
lies between édastpedyvro from a new 
Sarrpéopa: (Milne ?) and dedaltpeuvro. 
alfé and ém is a pun, v. 67. In 
vv. 76 ff. Hg.’s criticisms are perhaps 
more valuable than his constructive 
efforts. t]juns in 78 is M.’s read- 
ing. If right, it explains why «Aéos 
(common in idea to two # clauses) 
stands first—e.g. : 


péya] xAéos, vai, Movcay, 4 pw’ ewea 
x[Anoes 

pléy’ €E iduBov, 4 pe Sevrépy yr opn 

Tt |uns ued” ‘lorrreovacta Tov madas [weioes 


T]a KvAn’ aeidecy Eovbidass érriovory. 


r. p. ‘I. I take as one phrase dependent 
on 7. «., ‘in esteem next to Hipponax,’ 
and explain the inversion by the fact 
that in the dream H. is the passive 
recipient of the youn (in this case 
‘verdict’ of the god). wy’ is clear 
and can hardly be doubted, so common 
is the laiaeae Hom. Z 446, wr 241, 
Pind. O/. VIII. 10, Theogn. 867, Eur. E?. 
1084, Lyc. Alex. 1212, Sidon. Afoll. Ps. 
CXVIII. 245, ody péya Kréos epveordwy. 
pey’ €& iduSov may be another pun: 
e.g. v. 48, of & ex yp’? EBadrdov érrece 
pektdpBoow. For v. 76 cf. Plat. Lach. 
181B, é7rawsov dy ov édrawwei, Aesch. Ag. 
1482; for the jingle Ael. V.H. VII. 1, 
KANT KaTa KNEOS THS Wpas. E3rea May 
point to something like the Alexandra. 

Hg.’s criticism of my old reading 
f...% as ‘not Greek ’—it occurs more 
than thirty times in Homer —applies 
with more force to his own 9... 7= 
eire . . . etre. This occurs only four 
or five times in H. And why does he 
deny, on v. 62, that dep yas can mean 
‘for my country’? yf in poetry = 7a- 
tpis (Theogn. 1213, Tyrt. 12. 33); and 
so needs no article: Soph. O.C. 44, 
Eur. Bacch. 312, Aesch. Suppl. 888 
ek<s>> ot wpo yas (Schol. twép), Eur. 
Phoen. 1090 Kpéovros waits 0 ys brepOa- 
vor: cf. 4b. 913 Schol. 

One point remains where Hg. neglects 
the obvious conclusion. All authorities 
limit the practice of acxwsacpos to 
Attica and to the rural Dionysia held 
(Bekk. An. 235. 6) in mid-winter. 
Herodes, to give him, as Pliny does, 
his proper name, was (v. 40) an 
Athenian, and his connexion with Cos, 
like the other form of his name, merel 
literary, following on his connexion wit 
Alexandria, I. 26. He wrote, I fancy, 
two books, each concerning two places— 
the first Cos and Ephesus. He was 
attacked on the appearance of the first 
by Callimachus, to whom he replies in 
the prologue to the second (Mime 
VIII.). The second book contained 
(say) four Attic and three or four other 
Ee Perhaps this book was copied 

y Mattius. 
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A few more notes on Herodas. In 
I. 84 read, TvArl, avalyys OrAdooa 
dco” of yévosro. In II. 5 ff., évOad’ 
inrepéEes Barrapoy rt wnunvas. [aayto]s 
ye wat S<e>i* QaAuKov yap [av] 
Kravoas ] agins, o py aords 7 
aoroy (? |. aor<é>wv) yxopn. 14, 
eEerX |Oérm ely lov... Av ye. III. 75, 
yopns OF Kwpns .. . ooies, ‘Summer 
and winter alike.’ 88, divide speakers 
after Sefpov 5’, Sus 4; vex, BuBALn, wn dev, 
avayvovat, and iooa, with halt after 
yAaooay, where Lamp. changes his 
sentence to avoid the xaxéudaroy of 
exrpnOeis. V. 30, xal éue ypn (Milne’s 
certain reading) modoynotpoy with 
aposiopesis (M.) or loss of a line (dpéwp 
yevéoOas > TIuppln ri pos péAdXrass ;). 
68, ? caraxédpos, ‘dyed as deep.’ 

GAN’ Ep’ oxot’ gor’ épydrns; VII. 7, 
padrov dé rnv dxavOay as ex (4 y KadD 
ex Tou Tpaxynrouv S<eip>op. would 
note a certain placing of the loose 
strip in col. 36. There is a worm- 
track all round this fy. corresponding 
on the left to a line down from one inch 
above res neydovca in col. 34 through 


1 Or €8) asco» if Hrd. was deceived 
false MSS. (of Hipponax ?). = 


[5 


Ovpnv, and on the right to the track 
in col. 37 from an iach above 6 npra 
down to xcepdwva + as, thus giving exact 
distances. The gap from the right 
margin of col. 35 is about one-eighth of 
an inch. The following supplements 
fit for length from v. 24, Ia pou (or 
7), p[edédove’ Sowvr| or the like, 
a|[épuxev ovdey ad]—this is rather long, 
jay tots ‘AmédXe], x[pucod orari- 
pajs, K[épdav ayaadels , Blarpaxsov: 
<a@vAX> Spy ] —perhaps f[afaler’ ; 


Grr’, /xo hag éotiy Sova], macay, 
xabérnesy } thy evade, fH], pnd’ 
cutonrélav, expntev: ob y}, of pivo- 


beyas » TO Dostrov vpeis], op7O’ o vic], 
T ov av[wy|éwv, na ts]s, aosrijas 
with evrropety weiyns in 43. Below, in 
68 f. read o rovr’ copay yap ov ce pydias 
vas (from ypaive, non temere te (sc. 
in viis] vesperserit). Sedre wy, etc. Per- 
haps the fragment t/op belongs here. 
In Mime IX. we must read SesAaiors in 
v. 8 (M.). Vu. 2-3 may have had 
Blpéyecs rov pev x|ir[ ava Alasdpy: cf. 
Theocr. XV. 31, Sophron fy. 16. 

My warmest thanks are due to Mr. 
Milne, who has tested the vast majority 
—I fancy all—of these suggestions. 

: A. D. Knox. 


THE SO-CALLED LEX GABINIA. 


A SERIOUS blow has been dealt to Cuq’s 
identification of the Delphian inscrip- 
tion (Suppl. Ep. Gr., I. 161) with the Lex 
Gabinia of 67 B.c. by Mr. Cary’s second 
article in this journal (XXXVIII., 
pp. 162-4). Cuq’s principal reason for 
assigning the Delphian law to the year 
67 B.c. was the supposed reference to 
the Lex Gabinia de Senatu dando, a 
measure which he assigned to the early 
months of Gabinius’ tribunate. I have 
already pointed out (Piracy, p. 243) 
that Cuq was thereby forced to place 
Pompeius’ campaign against the pirates 
in the year 66, which is impossible on 
grounds of chronology. Now, accord- 
ing to Mr. Cary, the Lex de Senatu 
dando is to be assigned to the year of 
Gabinius’ praetorship (61 B.c.). With 
this dating the main argument for the 
ascription of the Delphian law to the 
year 67 is shown to possess no value, 
and we are left to deal with probabilities, 
or with the not unnatural desire of the 


individual that this inscription, however 
mutilated, may prove to contain a part 
of the famous law of 67 B.c. 

If the question is one of probabilities, 
it is perhaps worth pointing out that it is 
probable that the law in question is not 
much later than the two events to 
which it expressly refers, the sixth con- 
sulship of Marius (100 B.c.), and the 
reduction of Thrace by T. Didius 
(101 B.C.), although the inscription itself 
is too fragmentary for us to know why 
these events should be mentioned. It is 
probable that a measure enjoining the 
closing of the ports against the pirates 
(the only certain inference that we can 
draw from the inscription) would be 
passed at an early stage of the Roman 
Operations against them. It is more 
than probable that a law which mentions 
theking in Cyprus, the king in Egypt, the 
king in Cyrene, and the kings in Syria, 
belongs to a period when such political 
conditions existed—that is to say, before 
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the yearg6. For with regard to Cyrene 
I find it extremely difficult to believe, 
with Mr. Cary, that a tvpavvos, even 
though provisionally recognised by 
Lucullus (if we assume what is nowhere 
stated by our authorities), could be de- 
scribed in an official Roman document 
as Baotreds (9) feria cai cuppayia cots, 
seven years after Cyrene had been made 
a Roman Province.’ It is undoubted 
that a reorganisation of the province 
took place in 67,? the work of reorgani- 
sation being carried out, as it seems, by 
Cn. Lentulus Marcellinus,® the legatus 
of Pompeius, and probably the brother 
of the Publius Lentulus Marcellinus 
who, as Sallust says, had been sent as 
quaestor in novam_ provinci<am> 
Curenas in 75/4 B.c.; but if the evidence 
of a contemporary writer is worth any- 
thing, the one point about the Cyrenaica 
of which we can be certain is that there 
was no Baotevs after 74 B.C. 

Mr. Cary’s suggestion that, if this law 
is not the Lex Gabinia, it is possibly to be 
connected with the command conferred 
on M. Antonius (Creticus) in 74 B.C., 
has already been put forward in an 
article by M. Jean Colin (Rev. Arch., 
XVIII., pp. 289 ff.) which provoked a 
somewhat acrimonious reply from Cuq 
(tb. XIX., pp. 213 ff.) to the effect that 
Antonius derived his authority from 
the senate, not from a law, which the 
Delphian inscription clearly is.‘ The 
same argument is rightly employed by 
Mr. Cary, who adds: ‘ At the time of 
Antonius’ appointment the only rulers 
of Syria whom the Roman government 
recognised had been expelled from 
their possessions by Tigranes, and were 
living as refugees in Rome itself.’5 (We 
may note that the second argument is 
equally valid against any attempt, 


1 Sallust, frag. ii. 43, ed. Maurenbrecher. 
See Piracy, p. 245. 

3 Diod. Sic., xx. 4. 

3 Dittenberger, Sy//.*, 750. 

4 My attention was drawn to these papers by 
M. Colin. 

5 For the bearing of Bacukeis rovs dy Zupla 
Bacwevor[ras on the year 67 see Piracy, p. 246. 


should it be made, to connect the 
Delphian law with the command of 
Servilius Isauricus.) 

Personally I can find nothing in the 
law which would compel us to connect 
it with any particular expedition against 
the pirates,° and, as I have said, it is 
hard to believe that a measure which 
prescribed the closing of the ports 
should not have been passed until 67 B.c. 
We have no precise information as to 
the immediate cause which provoked 
the Roman expedition of 102 B.c., but 
it may be taken as certain that it was 
the complaints of the provincials which 
at last compelled the Romans to take 
action against the pirates. The principal 
purveyors of slaves at the close of the 
second century were the pirates and the 
taxfarmers. On the representations of 
Nicomedes of Bithynia, during the 
Cimbnian wars, that the majority of his 
subjects had been carried off by the 
taxfarmers and were now in slavery, a 
senatus consultum had ordered that all 
allies of free birth who were now in 
slavery should be set free. The Delphian 
law, as was pointed out by Foucart,’ 
provides the counterpart to this enact- 
ment against the taxfarmers. That 
other scourge of the provincial, the 
pirate, is now to be prevented from 
openly trading his goods in Roman 
and allied ports. Were no provisions 
of this kind made until 67 B.c.? The 
sack of Delos by Athenodorus in 69 B.c. 
is unthinkable if the pirates were still 
using the anchorage and market. 

H. A. ORMEROD. 


* I am unable to accept Mr. Cary’s view that 
lines 23 ff. of the inscription refer to officials . 
created xara rovrov rov [vopor], a ‘ special set of 
magistrates appointed ad hoc.’ The somewhat 
fragmentary Greek ...os ois ay dpywow ravre 
wounoey» wpd|yoaay xard rovroy roy fréuor, Gres 
otres yéynjras dpovniedrecay scarcely warrants 
such a view. With regard to his view that 
‘an inscription which mentions Romani and 
Latini, but no socii Italici, must be dated—not 
before, but after 90-89 B.C.,’ one naturally asks 
who were the cuppayos ex eps “Iradias Aarivos 
after 90-89. Scarcely the Transpadanes. 

* Journal des Savants, 1906, p. 367. 
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QUINTILIAN, THE GOSPELS AND COMEDY. 


In looking through Mr. Colson’s 
welcome edition of Quintilian, Book I., 
I have been struck by what seems an 
oversight, not only on his part, but on 
that of others. The passage in which 
he discusses precocious intellects, iii. 5, 
seems to me undoubtedly to quote a 
line and a half of some lost play, very 
likely a comedy from the style and 
metre, and 9 throw light on a famous 
passage in the Gospels. 

As printed by Mr. Colson, and in all 
other texts which I have seen, the words 
run— 

non multum praestant, sed cito; non subest 
uera wis nec penitus inmissis radicibus nititur, 
ut quae summo solo sparsa sunt semina celerius 


se effundunt et imitatae spicas herbulae inanibus 
aristis ante messem flauescunt. 


Quintilian is fond of clausulae which 
end in a cretic, as was Cicero before 
him; see, in the next paragraph alone, 
the following: 

quosdam continet metus ; ille detur puer quem 
laus excitat; qui uictus fleat; mordebit obiur- 

net” come 
gatio. 

But he does not write whole cretic lines 
and palm them off on us as prose. 
Write, therefore : 

‘non subest uera uis’ a 
nec penitus inmissis radicibus nititur, _ 

‘ut quae summo solo sparsa sunt semina’ 
celerius, etc. 


The alliteration, especially in the 
second line, is most obvious. Also, in 
the characteristic fashion of Comedy, it 
scans largely by accent as well as 

uantity—+t.¢., accent and ictus coincide 
for the most part. 

But more interesting than this is the 
fact that this passage gives us the 
closest parallel I know, not simply to 
the general trend of the Parable of the 
Sower, but to the working out of a 
detail thereof. The references to the 
Gospels are: Mark iv. 3 ff, copied 
almost word for word in Matt. xiii. 3 ff., 
and a shorter version in Luke viii. 5 ff. 
General parallels are easy to find, and 
have been collected by the earlier com- 
mentators (the moderns are curiously 
deficient in this respect; it is quite rare 
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to find in the present-day commentaries 
on the New Testament an apt el 
to the sense of any passage from a 
source neither Christian nor Jewish, and 
the promised new edition of Wetstein 
delayeth its coming). They are regu- 
larly to the effect that something, 
generally instruction in literature or 
philosophy, is like seed, and those who 
receive it are like the soil (typical in- 
stances are Plut., de liber. educ. 2b, and 
Persius V. 63; Seneca, Epp. 73, 16, 
adduced by Trench, Parables, p. 65, n. 1, 
has instead the ‘seeds’ of divinity in 
man), and they lend colour to the sug- 
gestion of one or two scholars that we 
are dealing with a very old apologue, 
known to many writers and speakers, 
perhaps ultimately of Oriental origin. 
But here we have detailed parallelism 
extending even to wording, when we 
allow for the difference between the 
very plain style of St. Mark and the 
elaborate style of Quintilian. Thus: 


Qsintilian. Mark. 
cito . . . celerius se cai evOéws dfavéredey. 
effundunt. 


nec penitus InmMissis 
radicibus nititur. 
ut... semina. 


da ro ph exe pifay 
(¢xpada, Luke). 

éwecey émi rd werpades. 
ef&nrbev 6 oreipwr 
TOU oreipas TOY oWG- 
pov avrov (Luke), 

dia ro ph txew Bados 
yi. 


Not only is there this agreement in 
hraseology, but all four authors—t.c. 

th sources, for the Gospels plainly 
reduce to one document here—have in 
common the alliterative phrase about 
sowing. That either should have in- 
fluenced the other is plainly out of the 
question ; it remains therefore to assume 
a common source, fairly old, conceiv- 
ably the comedy which Quintilian seems 
to be quoting, on which he may very 
well draw direct, and the immediate 
source of the Evangelists may be some 
ee literary document. It therefore 
ollows that the parable had already 
been worked over and given something 
of a literary form before the date of the 
earliest surviving Evangelist. 

H. J. Rose. 
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THEOCRITUS II. 38 


Ir has long been recognised that the magic 
described in this poem 1s peal Alar pete to that 
known to us from later texts din Egypt.! 
One point seems, however, to have escaped 
notice. Simaetha’s plaint— 

ovye pay wévros, ovyourt Odfjra:, 

S'éuda ob oryg orépvwr Evrocber dria 
resembles such descriptive passages as Apollo- 
nius Rhodius II!. 744 ff., but has also a special 
relevance which accounts for its presence within 
the ninefold incantation.?. Such silence might 
be regarded as a condition n to the 
success of charms ; this appears very clearly in 
a spell intended to produce a manifestation of 
Osiris : d (= Abyos). hpepirw yota xal dhp hpeplrw 


cal Oddacca hpeulre. tpeulrw (for -(rwoay) cal ol 
Aveuo. xal wh pov euwodlf{ecOa (-yra: Eitrem, -erw 
Hopfner) es rhy parrlay pou rabryy ph puri, (uh 
ddodwypeds, uh cuprypes, ew (for éwel) ydp elu rpopyrns 
xal péddovros (for -) guvciy vadv (? = broua Eitrem) 
&ywor roy (rov Eitrem) ¢ri ris (for vis) ipupyéy- 
<oy> ...3 Noise, and in particular inarticu- 
late noise, might break the spell.‘ Line 38 
means, therefore, ‘ All the right conditions for 


1 Cf. K. Wessely, Wren. Denkschr. XXXVI. 
(1888), ii. p. 27 f.. M. C. Sutphen, £ssays 
presented to B. L. Gildersleeve, p. 315 ff., 
Winsch, Hessische Blatter fér Volkskunde 
VIIL, p. rt ff. 

2 Cf. M. C. Sutphen, /.c. p. 320 ff. for the 
structure of vv. 18-63 (but vv. 45 f. réeoov éyor 
AaGas, docvov woxad Gagéa havyri | éy Aig AawOjper 
dumAoxdpe 'Apiddvns are not to be regarded as 
of the nature of poetic digression, as Dr. Sut- 
phen suggests, p. 3153; the use of analogies and 
mythical parallels is not unknown in magic, 
cf. the Paris magical papyrus, 1. 3039, dpxi{e 
we xara ris odpayicos ns Eero Zooper Eri THY 

Aeooay Tov 'Inpepiov, cai ¢AdAnoey, cai ov 
dAnoov, R. Heim, Fleck. Jahrd. Suppl. XIX., 
p- 564, 1. 6 (from codex Sangallensis 751, f. 441), 
pated saree clamautt ad Euam: aduena ext 
Oras. m expectat, age ergo I11., p. 495 ff., 
K. Helm, Hees Bl. VIIL, p. oe ff., F. Pooiel 
R.G.V.V. UL. 3, p. 15, 1. 22 ff. (for headache), 
p. 23: ¢f. also H. J. Rose, Zvans. Am. Phil. 
Soc. XLIV., p. li. It is perhaps worth sug- 
gesting that the cryptic KHPIAAIZ OQAE IIPOz 
IIAAYPIN found on certain Ephesian bronzes 
thought to be éesserae (B. M. C. Sonia, p. 70, 
n. 186-190, pl. XI. 10) is an epitomised form of 
some such story, and meant to be apotropaic : 
B. V. Head’s explanation of these pieces as 
bee-charms (Vu. Chron. 1908, p. 281 ff.) Is 
hot entirely convincing. 

3 P. Lona., (21,1. 320 ff., Kenyon (2.47. Pap. 
I., p. 94). This spell ends with an ar dAvows 
(cf. P. Parthey, i. 335 ii. 176), 1. 333: xoopece 
"Avoufs émi tyia nai cwrnpia eis rovs idiovs cov 
@pevous, as does Simaetha’s invocation (1. 163, 
explained by Wiinsch, /.c. p. 130). 

This is one reason why lonely spots are 
preferred for magical acts, cf Hopfner, Gvie- 
fe eh cal Offenbarungssauber Il., 
P: 17, 3 39. 


] 


the magical act are here,’ and then naturally 
suggests the contrast of the speaker’s heart.® 
A. D. NOCK. 


TERENCE, HECYRA, Prol. 2. 


Hecyra est huic nomen fabulae. Hecyra 
quom datast 
noua nouom interuenit uitium et calamitas. 
(haec quom datast codd., corr. Dziatske) 


ALL the authorities in the unmetrical 
noua nouom (or nouum), Priscian, Donatus, and 
Eugraphius, as well as the MSS. of the author. 
Emendations of a simple sort have been pro- 
posed : Bentley's noua ef nouom ; Fleckeisen’s 
nOuUaE ROUOM. 

1. It was unworthy of Bentley, and most 
worthy of Fleckeisen (whose bad metric and 
uncouth word-order disfigure the Terence text 
in so many places), not to see that the fault 
lies in zouom, not in noua: though Bentley did 
see that the Latinity of nouae interuentt without 
et was vicious. For though Virgil might write 
timidisque superuenit Aegle bor timentibus 
(Buc. VI. 20), and Terence (Hee. 365), nam 
modo intro me ut corriput imidus for timens, 
such cases do not justify souae. However, 
interuénire with the dative of an adjective had 
no terrors for Fleckeisen. 

2. It would have been unworthy of Terence 
to allow such a lopsided phrase as nsomwum 
ustium et calamitas, since uitium-et-calamitas 
do not form a compound neuter noun. 

3. The palaeographical bility, either of 
nouae becoming xoua or of ef falling out, does 
not seem convincing. 

The minutest possible correction will mend 
all. Read— | 
Hecyra quom datast 
noua, #éuomodo interuenit uitium et calamitas. 
‘When Hecyra was given as a new unheard 
piece, it was interrupted by ill-omen and 
disaster in new and unheard-ot fashion.’ 

Palaeographically, we need only postulate 
nouom for nouom, a compendium for modo, 
which is as old as the Nofae /uris (Lindsay, 
Notae Latinae, p. 129); and metrically the 
scansion of xouomodo is attested by Phorm. 972: 

quin nouomodo ei faceres contumeliam, 
and Mil. Glor. 624: 
nouomodo ti homo améAs siquidém te qufcquam 
quod fax{s pudet. 
J. S. PHILLIMORE. 


SUPPLICATIO QUINDECIM DIERUM. 


Dr. Rice HOLMES dates the supplication in 
honour of Caesar’s victories of 57 B.C. approxi- 
mately to May 56. Could that date be sub- 
stantiated, one would suspect a close connexion 
between the supplication and Cicero's ‘pali- 
node’; there could hardly be a more effective 

® It is less probable that Simaetha wishes, by 
commemorating the silence of all other things, 
to silence her care (for magical procedure of 
this type cf Heim, /.c. p. 484 ff.). | 

© Zhe Roman Rebublic, Vol. UL, p. 83. 
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recantation than the substitution of such a 
proposal on the part of Cicero for that concern- 
tag the Ager i onl But the two pole og, i 
quoted (De Prov. Cons. 11,28; Pro Balbo 27, 61) 
contain no definite statement of time, and their 
suggestion of it is not reliable, as in them Cicero 


- may well be merely glocing over the fact that 
shown hostility to Caesar in the spring 
of 56 B.c. 


There is other and more definite evidence to 
support the ordinary view that the supplication 
was granted in the autumn of 57 B.C. in Ad Fam. 
I, 9 14, and 15—‘ Recreatis enim bonis viris 
consulatu tuo.... Cn. Pompeio praesertim ad 
causam adiuncto, cum eliam Cuesar rebus 
Meaximis pestis, st ornatus et novis 
honortbus ac iudicits Senatus, ad auctoritatem 
eius ordinis adiungeretur, pulli improbo civi 
locus ad rempublicam violandam esse potuisset. 
Sed attende, quaeso, sint consecuta. 
Primum ille far muliebrium religionum . 
Impunitatem est illorum sententiis adsecutus 


ee poenas . pene 
um a caadae 


pracciarissimum . eee 
seditionis de republica rastulenents idemque 
non meum monumentum . et seq. 


activities of Clodius, his attempted 
cution by Milo, and his on by Metellus 
and others, are dated to November’! 57 by the 
letter Ad Atticum IV. 3. 

Moreover the taunt of Vatinius in March, 56 
that Cicero, moved by Caesar’s successes, ‘had 
begun to court his favour (Ad Fam. 1. 9, 7), 
would seem to refer to his action in proposing 
this supplication; and, finally, had it been 
dela for six months or more we should 
expect some indication of that fact in our 
authorities. G. POCOCK. 


CATULLUS LXXII. 3, 4 


Dilexi tum te, non tantum ut vulgus amicam, 
sed pater ut natos diligit et generos. 


TRE possibility of an individual meaning here 
for —‘a common man '—is suggested by 
its conjunction with the singular object amicame, 
and is borne out by the use of the singular 
a for contrast, in the next line. I do not 

the point discussed by commentators. 
Seas translators make wvuigus collective ; 
F. W. Cornish (Loeb edition), ‘ not as the com- 
mon sort love a mistress’; Sir W. Marris, 
‘Not merely as the mob its idol once | I loved 
’ Others turn freely, or render amicam by 
a plural ; F. Symons-Jeune, ‘I held thee not as 
men mere wantons hold. The Delphin 
has ' non modo quantum unusquisque 
diligit amicam’; but this does not bring out 
the derogatory sense which is the point of 
vuleus. 

The application, in this sense, of a group- 
word to an individual member of the group has 
several parallels. Hor. £4. 1.1. 58-9 is familiar 

—‘ sed quadringentis sex septem milia desunt : 


plebs eris.. This may derive from joes XII. 
213, ovd¢€ foxer | Seyoe ébyra wapef dyopeveper, 
however, Leaf doubts the ing (as 


‘the tendency of djuos is so decidedly to ex- 


press the community as opposed to any indi- 
vidual’) and approves ‘Bentley’ ’s con ure 
dnueov. Cf. Pode! used of an individual— Weck- 
herlin, ‘der Pdbel p i hae sich zu nennen | die 
Churfirstin Elisabeth ;; canaille in the 
plural, a number of individaale. Corneille, 
MMéd. V. 3, ‘canailles infidéles’; and also col- 
loquially in the singular— Crest une canaille.’ 
Peuple in the corresponding sense is used as 
an adjective ; Marivaux, ‘ Vanter son ami, c'est 
a 4 peuple’; colloquially, ‘Ii est trés peu Pe pun 
rather similar individual sense 18 d 
with some words meaning ‘rubbish.’ //:; 
mae ae YL rowurds Tig . . . ov xopiis 
, iS an instance, and (like oh tee 
ott er expressions in the dialogue) su | acs ate 
loquialism-—‘ poor stuff.’ has the 
same wae in aie osbte p- 23970 OM.) 
—‘ e dialect 
use of ‘ rubbish aiCheshire) and and ‘ trash ° (York- 
shire) of an individual. see Cr. in this sense 
har at its original meaning (c/ Othello V. 1, 
5 ‘1 do suspect this trash’ be Bianca] | ‘To 
be a party in this nog Ss ; for py ioe 
collectively to human e negro 
expression ‘poor white aah 
DOROTHY TARRANT. 


A NOTE ON PROPERTIUS III. 2, 20. 
lovis Elei caelum imitata domus. 


Caelum imitata: ‘lovis Olympici templum 
celeberrimum, in uo si caelestia ars 
figuraverat’ (Lemaire), ‘ gled with stars’ 
(Paley), ‘durch seine Ohe’ (Rothstein). 
Paley and Lemaire leave the exact form of the 
decoration quite vague. Rothstein is followed 
by Professor Butler, whose note runs as follows : 
‘Caelum imitata, by its size, loftiness, and 
pea Cf. Martial VIII. 36, 11, Aaec, 

uguste, tamen quae vertice sidera pulsal, par 
domus est caelo. But the temple of Zeus at 
La ia was by no means one of unusual size. 

e di imensions given ia Vol. I. of Simpson’s 
History of Architectural Devel are 
length 210 feet, width 91 feet, height of column 
36 feet. It was not so large as the Parthenon 
—the naos being noticeably less in width, 
46 feet against 63 feet in the Parthenon—while 
several of the Sicilian temples were on a far 
grander scale. The passage in Martial refers 
to a lofty building on the Palatine completed in 
Domitian’s reign which had a dome to it, thus 
resembling the vault of heaven. C/. Mart. VII. 
§6, 1, and Friedlander’s note. The temple at 
Olympia was wonderful from the statue of Zeus 
in it, not from its architectural proportions, and 
it is said to imitate the heavens because the 
ceiling, which was flat, was painted blue and 
picked out with stars in the cassettes according 
to Greek custom. C/. Michaelis-Wolters in the 
twelfth edition of Springer’s Handbuch, describ- 
ing the ceiling-decoration in Greek temples: 
‘Gold stars or a similar design on a blue 
ground adorned the centre of the panels and 
symbolised, by recalling the starry sky, suspen- 
sion in space ’ (p. 157). 

G. M. SARGEAUNT. 
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THE CAMBRIDGE ANCIENT HISTORY. 


The Cambridge Anctent History. Vol. 
II.: The Egyptian and Hittite Empires 
to c. 1000 B.C. Pp. xxv+7513; 21 
maps and plans. Cambridge: The 
University Press, 1924. 355. 
PROFESSOR Bury once wrote in praise 
of Polybius that he ‘considers it useless 
to mention the names of strange places, 
which are mere sound conveying no 
meaning, unless they are brought into 
relation with the geographi know- 
ledge which is familiar to the reader.’ 
It 1s a pity he has not been able to 
impress this sound doctrine on all the 
contributors to the Cambridge History. 
What is the value, for instance, of 
passages like these ?— 


A hostile alliance, consisting of Aziru, Aitu- 
gama (i.e. Itakama, of Kadesh), Teuwati, Arza- 
waia and Dasha, is ravaging Ube (? Damascus), 
Amki, and Mar (Amor, LV, 23); Itakama him- 
self is spoken of as a veritable Hatti vassal. 
But Aki-izzi, and the kings of Niy, Zinzar and 
Yunanat, Eien themselves at the disposal of 
Egypt, and await the arrival of the royal troops. 


And— | 


The Assyrian king, Ashur-dan, died, or 
perhaps was murdered in 1141; there is great 
probability that his successor, Ninurta-tukulti- 
Ashur (1140-1138), was a usurper, since Ashur- 
résh-ishi and Tiglath-pileser I sternly omit him 
in their respective genealogical trees between 
Ashur-dan and the unimportant Mutakkil- 
Nusku. Indeed, a little additional colouring is 
given to this by an unintelligible broken line 
between Marduk-shapik-zeri and Ninurta-nadin- 
shum, in the new list, which evidently conceals 
some historical fact about Ninurta-tukulti-Ashur, 
who here is made contemporary with Marduk- 
shapik-zeri. 

Much of Mr. Campbell Thompson's 
and Mr. Cook’s chapters on Assyria and 
Palestine is written in this style, and is 
extremely difficult to follow. And often 
elsewhere in this volume (as in the first) 
we light upon sentences which will be 
almost unintelligible to the general 
reader for want of clear preliminary 
statement. Mr. Wace speaks of the 
Ramp House of Mycenae as though it 
were known to everyone, and refers to 
the sixth and the second shaft graves 
and makes the apparentl radoxical 
remark that ‘the latest of the graves is 
most probably the first,’ without in- 


forming the reader what the accepted 
numbering of the graves means. Mr. 
Wade-Gery tells us that a statement 
by Diodorus 1s independently corrobo- 
rated by Andron. Andronindeed! He 
has explained that the Greek tradition 
‘ may be divided under three main head- 
ings: (@) Homer; (bd) other Greek 
writers before 400 B.C.; (c) Greek writers 
after 400 B.c., and that the last are 
‘mostly negligible.’ But that will hardly 
help anyone to understand the remark 
about Diodorus and Andron. Many 
place-names, again, are given which do 
not appear even on the maps. It is 
curious that so many writers, afraid, 
I suppose, of being ‘popular,’ avoid 
lucidity. Why should we read four 
sections of chap. xxi. (the Western 
Mediterranean) before having the terms 
menhtr, dolmen, cromlech, and alignement 
explained in the fifth? Why should 
there not have been a further short note 
on such terms as ‘ Mousterian,’ ‘ Chel- 
lean,’ ‘Acheulian,’ etc., which are freely 
used in this chapter, so that the reader 
may be saved the trouble of referring 
back to Prof. Myres’ elusive explana- 
tions in Vol. I.? It is worth while 
emphasising this point, for lucidity is 
of the first importance in a work of 
this kind; the reader has to exercise 
his brains quite sufficiently without 
being hindered by an unnec ob- 
scurity. That itis unnecessary is shown 
by, amongst others, Mr. Hogarth’s 
chapter on the Hittites, and Professor 
Bury’s on Homer—both models of clear 
writing. | 

But in this volume we have a more 
serious source of confusion. The editors 
have allowed contributors to express 
different views where certainty is un- 
attainable. The reader should under- 
stand, for instance, that ‘on the problems 
of Philistines, Dorians, Ionians, there 
is no entire agreement of opinion,’ and 
that inconsistencies ‘are typical of the 
lack of finality incidental to the nature 
of the evidence and its interpretation.” 
That is a wise policy; but it has its 
limitations and its difficulties. The 
treatment of the problem of the Philis- 
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tines seems to me excellent; but the 
reader will find it hard to understand 
that of the Achaeans and Dorians, and 
that because there is no clear statement 
of the evidence on which different 
theories are based. There are six writers 
in this volume who deal directly with 
this question, and it is very difficult to 
find one’s way amongst them. Professor 
Halliday, for instance, in the final 
chapter on Greek religion, writes : ‘ that 
the religion of historical Greece reflected 
the secular fusion of the Indo-European 
invaders with the Mediterranean peoples, 
upon whom they imposed their language 
and much of their social organisation, 
is indisputable.’ If it is true that the 
Wiros (only Dr. Giles uses this con- 
venient term for the speakers of Indo- 
European languages) have their origin 
in Central Europe, this is doubtless 
literally true. But until it is decided 
in what age, roughly, and at what stage 
of their social development the Wiros 
arrived in Greece, it is of little im- 
portance. Prof. Halliday always con- 
trasts ‘Indo-Europeans’ or ‘Greeks’ 
with ‘Aegean’ or ‘ Mediterranean people 
of the Bronze Age’; but that implies 
that the Arcadians, the Ionians, and 
the Achaeans, who were in Greece in the 
Bronze Age and helped to create Aegean 
civilisation, were not Indo-Europeans— 
obviously an untenable view, and defi- 
nitely contradicted by Dr. Giles, Dr. 
Hogarth, and others in this volume. 
This would not so much matter if we 
had had first a statement of the evi- 
dence, such as: (1) The origin of the 
Wiros is not in the Mediterranean region 
proper, and they had reached such 
and such a stage of culture before 
their wanderings began (this Dr. Giles 
gives). (2) The Greek language, though 
thoroughly Indo-European in character, 
shows traces of a non-Indo-European 
language in its vocabulary, particularly 
in certain place-names (such as Korin- 
thos, Mykene, Hymettos); this must 
be due to fusion of different races on 
Greek soil. (3) Greek religion is com- 


plex, with many widely divergent charac- 


teristics, and the names of some deities 
appear to be non-Greek ; this may be 
due to fusion of races of Greek soil, or 
pethaps only to foreign influence—a 
very different thing. (4) The only in- 


vasion known to Greek tradition—and 
tradition is here supported by archae- 
ology—is the Dorian, about rr00 B.c., 
at the beginning of the Iron Age; but a 
Greek-speaking people had long been 
settled in Greece before that date. 
(5) There is no support in tradition or 
archaeology for any serious invasion of 
Greece between 1400 and IIOO B.C. 
(6) About 1400 B.c. there was a political, 
though hardly a cultural, break, and 
this may have been due to invasion ; but 
there is no clear evidence as to where 
the invaders came from, and certainly 
none that the conquerors were of a 
different race from the conquered. 
eh Till the Cretan script is deciphered 
and it should have been mentioned that 
there are some scholars who, not with- 
out evidence, believe that the Cretans 
spoke Greek) it is quite impossible to 
say whether the inhabitants of Crete 
and the Greek mainland in the earlier 

iods were Wiros or not. It is not | 
impossible—I do not say it is probable— 
that the destroyers of Cnossus and of 
the early palace at Mycenae were not 
Wiros and that the conquered peoples 
were. Since the classical period foreign 
elements—Latin, Slav, and Turkish— 
have, through invasion and conquest, 
affected the vocabulary of Greek— 
especially (be it noted) in place-names— 
without affecting its structure ; but none 
of these foreign words is ‘ pre-Greek.’ 
Names like Corinth and Hymettus, 
Athene and Artemis, may be due to 
Lelegian or Carian raiders, not to the 
original inhabitants. In the alternative, 
since these words have survived at least 
3,000 years in the Greek language, they 
may have survived 6,000; it clearly 
makes all the difference whether the 
Wiros came to Greece in 4000 or in 
1400 B.c. Had, then, we been given, 
as a kind of preface to the chapters on 
Greece, some such explanation of the 
evidence—I may have weighed it down 
a little on the side to which I am in- 
clined—all the writers could, I imagine, 
have subscribed to it, and the reader 
would have had some idea of what their 
very various theories are based upon. 
Dr. Giles’ chapters on the peoples of 
Asia Minor and of Europe were pre- 
sumably intended to fill this gap; but 
they are quite inadequate. In the first 
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place, they are the first chapters in this 
volume; and we are immediately diverted 
to the highly interesting chapters on 
Egypt in the eighteenth to the twentieth 
dynasties, to Assyria, to Israel and the 
Old Testament— 4o0 pages before we 
return to Greece. It ts difficult, of 
course, to arrange, for the Hittites have 
to be mentioned among the Wiros, and 
Keftians and Achaeans in the history of 
Egypt. Perhaps the chapter on the 
peoples of Europe might have been 
separated from the other to advantage 
and placed before the account of Greece. 
Secondly, twenty pages is a wholly in- 
sufficient allowance for the European 
peoples, for Dr. Giles has to pack into 
this space not only the inhabitants of 
the Balkan peninsula, not only those 
of the Mediterranean, but Celtae, Bry- 
thones, Cimbri, Germans, as well ; and 
to explain as well the differences in their 
dialects. It is especially a pity that he 
had no room for a more detailed treat- 
ment of this last. Most people know 
of the connexion between réscapes, 
quatiuoy, and four, and would be glad of 
an exact account of the distribution of 
the three types. In fact, so far, philo- 
“ogy has not yet had adequate con- 
sideration in the History. If anyone 
likes to argue that the whole question 
of race is not very important and should 
not be treated at length, that is a 
different question; but, for this work, 
some such treatment is wanted to make 
intelligible a good deal that is written in 
the later chapters. 

It is refreshing to note the advance 
in sanity in the general treatment of 
this racial question in Greece, as shown 
by this volume. We no longer meet 
with tall, fair-haired Northerners who 
provide the frank and noble and aristo- 
cratic element in the Greeks, and small 
Aegeans, the colour of whose hair suits 
the darkness of their religious obser- 
vances, though Professor Halliday at 
least has not completely freed himself 
from this superstition. He is careful, 
indeed, to show that it is extremely diffi- 
cult to distinguish the racial elements in 
Greek religion, and points out that one 
of the few cults about whose origin we 
know something—that of Dionysus—is 
orgiastic, Chthonian, yet a late invader, 
and from the north; and he might have 


added that Athena, one of the most 
ae Olympian of deities, not only 

as a non-Indo-European name, but 1s 
one whose cult has very likely survived 
from Minoan Crete (see Nilsson’s able 
paper, Die Anfange der Géttin Athene, 
Copenhagen, 1921 ; it is in the Hellenic 
Society’s Library). For all that he 
thinks that ‘the men of the Bronze 
Age, unlike the Greeks, were a demon- 
haunted people,’ though no brighter, 
gayer people can have existed if their 
monuments do not lie; and he clearly 
feels that the religious attitude of the 
Homeric poems, ‘ lofty in tone, genial, 
and unbarbaric in its expression,’ is 
something peculiarly Hellenic, therefore 
northern, therefore European. Euro- 
pean it is, but of the.south, the Medi- 
terranean ; there is no parallel to it in 
the north. Still, we get but little of 
this. We also get very little (it is curious 
that we get any) of the theory that 
heroes like Menoeceus, who sacrifice 
themselves for their country, and robbers 
like Sciron, who are suppressed 
heroes, are fertility demons. : 
Bury, too, no longer writes that Achilles 
‘was not a hero; he was only a god ’— 
we are back to a proper understanding 
of tradition; while his chapter on 
Homer, so far as it goes, is a delight— 
clear, moderate, and firm—and Homer 
reappears in a standard work as a poet. 
I say ‘so far as it goes,’ for the chapter 
deals only with the subject-matter of 
the poems and the Question, not at all 
with Homer as a poet, except for a sen- 
tence or two at the end: 


In the history of the Greek people it must 
stand out as a fact of supreme interest that four 
hundred years before the age of the great Attic 
poets, Greece had produced one who was their 


peer—those poets would themselves have said 


their superior—and whose creations were always 
to be imminent over the worlds of Greek art 
and thought. 


Surely it is a fact of supreme interest 
in the history of Europe that the earliest 
of poets to survive, the first master to 
be mentioned in all the Cambridge 
History, ancient, mediaeval, and modern, 
should be Homer, and should thus sud- 
denly make his appearance ; and surely 
his poetry as poetry should receive a 
larger treatment than this? Homer is 
almost a unique phenomenon in history. 
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There are other things also I miss— 
a clear comparison of Homeric with 
Mycenean geography, for instance (Mr. 
Wace’s and Prot. Bury’s chapters do 
not fit very well) ; and still more, more 
emphasis laid on the continuity of 
Mycenean and early geometric culture— 
both Mr. Wace and Mr. Wade-Gery 
mention it, but it is of cardinal im- 
portance and requires elucidating. The 
maps are still poor, though Palestine is 
honoured with two coloured ones. They 
are folded so that they open out, and 
can be referred to without turning over 
intervening pages—yet some have been 
bound up the wrong way, so that one 
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must after all turn back; this is mad- 
dening. The plans of Cnossus, Tiryns, 
and Mycenae are old—the last especially 
is out of date. 

I do not wish to appear not to appre- 
ciate this important work. Scholars of 
so high distinction will not need nor 
desire praise from me. It is just because 
the Cambridge History is bound to be 
authoritative, especially for this early 
period, that one wants to discuss every 
disputable point. I have noticed that 
there is a curious detail of style which 
archaeologists share with writers on 
sport— women invariably appear as 
ladies, whereas men remain men. 

A. W. GOMME. 


GERCKE AND NORDEN'S EINLEITUNG. 


Einleitung in die Altertumswissenschaft, 
herausgegeben von A. GERCKE und 
E. Norpen. I. Band. 3. Heft: 
Griechische Literatur. 4. Heft: 
Rémische Literatur. 5. Heft: Christ- 
liche Literatur. 6. Heft: Sprache. 
7. Heft: Griechische Metnk. 8. 
Heft: Romische Metrik. g. Heft: 
Griechishe Epigraphik, Papyrus- 
kunde, Griechische Paldographie. 
Leipzig und Berlin: Teubner, 1924. 
Kartonniert, 6.40, 3, I.20, 3.30, 0.80, 
0.80, 2.80 goldmarks. 

For the scope and plan of this work 

see C.R. XXVI. (1912), 84-86. Of the 

new edition each section can be bought 
by itself, separately paged, and well 
bound in stiff paper, but indexless. 
Greek Literature. Bethe’s account of 
the poets is not much changed. In 
1910 Tyrtaeus was a man; in 1912 he 
became a limited liability company, and 
so he is still. The ‘true’ Theognis is 
now assigned to the sixth century or to 
the time of the Persian wars. E pur 
si muove. More important, the origin 
of tragedy is no longer dionysiac: 

‘Connexion of tragedy with Dionysos 

cannot be discerned, and goat-song for 

tpaypdia is suspicious in point of 
language and false in point of fact.’— 

Pohlenz has doubled and enriched 

Wendland’s sketch of Greek prose, and 

in a hundred pages the story could 

hardly be better told.—The biblio- 
graphy is weak on English work: we 
miss Mooney’s Apollonius and Lyco- 


phron, Grundy and Lamb on Thucy- 
dides, How and Wells on Herodotus, 
England’s Laws, the Headlam- Knox 
Herodas, and other books which 
Germany cannot afford to ignore. 
Roman Literature. Norden’s sketch 
is not largely altered, though his 
German is more German than before. 
On Virgil he has a new thing to say 
which must be quoted :—‘ The wide- 
spread belief, which I myself once 
shared, that with him one must always 
be putting the question mod xetras; is 
unjust to his evpersxoy. I now hold, 
for example, that the magical episode of 
the Golden Bough in Book VI. is not 
under the spell of any literary ancestors, 
but that the t here took up a 
Marchenmotiv, which it would be worth 
while to track down, and was the first 
and only writer to give it shape. In the 
Eclogues and wall doe also there are 
plenty of traces of unliterary fabellae, 
only they have not yet been rightly 
discerned.’ — Norden thinks that the 
fashion of ascribing the Octavia to 
Seneca will pass over (I wonder !); and 
he has now a good word to say for the 
episode of Cupid and Psyche in 
Apuleius. His bibliography overlooks 
Postgate’s Corpus Poctarum Latsnorum, 
Housman’s Manilius and Juvenal, Duff's 
uvenal, Furneaux’s Annals, and much 


$i es. 

Christian Literature, Greek and Latin, 
now forms a separate section of thirty- 
six pages. The reviser is Lietzmann. 
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Kretschmer’s Language has been 
enlarged by a fifth. The additions are 
chiefly devoted to the ungreek pre- 
decessors of Greek in Asia and Europe, 
to Etruscan, to Vulgar Latin, and to the 
influence of Latin upon Greek. 

Greck Metre. Thirty-two pages 
by Maas supersede the Greek part of 
Bickel’s treatise. They are well done, 
though an Einleitung they are not, for 
the reader who is not yet well versed in 
Greek metres will make little of them; 
and they have the faults of their brevity. 
Porson’s Law, for example, is badly 
formulated (§ 48); and even when we 
learn, long after (§ 135), that not all 
words are ‘words’ for this purpose, a 
stigma is still attached to a line 
beginning with a monosyllable such as 
Zevs, or ending with deip' ixouny 
(O.T. 318) or rovcd’ etdévac (Hec. 1,006), 


to say nothing of *pyeir’ olxoBey (As. 
I,I0I) and vwross ovpayov (Jon 1). 

Vollmer’s twenty-two pages on Latsss 
Metre are close-packed with matter 
and interest, and governed by good 
sense. He does not go far with 
Lindsay, and on the breuts breusans he 
is discreet. Of Bickel, only the four 
pages on prose rhythm are retained. 

The ninth section, which is new, 
consists of excellent introductions to 
Greek Epigraphy, Papyrology, and 
Greek Palaeography, by Hiller von 
Gaertringen, Schubart, and Maas. 
The first part strikes me as particularly 
good; it puts life even into the makin 
of a ‘squeeze.’ The thirteen pages o 
the third part might be thought jejune, 
but the lack of facsimiles is compen- 
sated by comments on the plates in the 
album of Cavalieri and Lietzmann. 

E. HARRISON. 


ANCIENT BATTLEFIELDS. 


Antike Schlachtfelder. Von JOHANNES 
KROMAYER. Band IV. Lieferung I. 
Die Perserkriege. Weidmann, 1924. 

THE first instalment of the fourth volume 
of Dr. Kromayer’s great work marks a 
welcome return to sanity in German 
treatment of the Persian wars. Hero- 
dotus is reinstated as an authority who 
may be quoted without apology, even 
with deference. The appeal to him is 
still rather arbitrary and uncritical, but 
his claim to be heard is once more 
recognised. 

Dr. Kromayer’s discussions would be 
easier to follow if his maps had been 
issued at the same time; but these are 
not yet available. His first chapter, on 
Marathon, also suffers because he has 
found it necessary to omit his own 
account of the campaign, which has 
already been published,’ and to deal 
here only with criticisms on it and with 
more recent theories. He posts the 
Athenians on the north-east slope of 
Mt. Agrieliki because (1) they came by 
the coast road, (2) the enemy wanted to 
march on Athens by that road, (3) the 
position commanded the road. The 
first and second reasons are very dis- 


§ Abh. d. phil. hist. Klasse d. sachs. Akad. 
XXXIV., 1921. 


putable assumptions, the third is incon- 
clusive. A site near Vrana would be 
much better for a camp, and the mouth 
of the valley a better point of deployment 
for an attack than the rough slope 
above it. To the Persians he gives 
a fortified camp on the spit between the 
big marsh and the sea, postulating a 
defensible base for their embarcation 
after their defeat ; but their wings had 
time enough to make good their escape, 
and their centre, to judge by the 
number of the dead, never escaped at 
all. He is clearly right in vindicating 
against Delbriick, and others who rely 
upon Nepos, the offensive ascribed by 
Herodotus to the Athenians, and in 
putting the encounter at the Tumulus; 
but he does not convincingly explain 
why the battle occurred there, nor why 
the, Persians waited so long and the 
Athenians no longer. On very slender 
evidence he believes that the Persian 
cavalry fought at Marathon, but reduces 
it to impotence by impounding it in the 
midst of the infantry. Surely Hippias 
better understood the use of cavalry. 

At Thermopylae Dr. Kromayer 1s on 
ground peculiarly his own, where he can 
speak on equal terms with Dr. Grundy 
in the gate, or Gates. He is tempted 
todwell too long on topographical points 
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already settled, andon a fruitless attempt 
to fix the boundaries of Trachinia and 
Oetaea, while on the contrary he 
dismisses far too lightly the hill road 
from Trachis to Doris. The real prob- 
lems, however, are the path Anopaea, 
the station of the Phocians, and the 
march of Hydarnes. Dr. Kromayer’s 
solutions are what might be expected 
from his cogent demonstration of Cato’s 
similar turning movement in IgI B.C. 
in his second volume. Strong argu- 
ments in their favour may be drawn 
from Herodotus and from the configura- 
tion of the country. Dr. Kromayer has 
a good case and may be right, but he 
ignores other indications which would 
put the Phocians farther west, and by 
posting them above Old Dracospilia he 

gs the question of the western route 
for Hydarnes. Leonidas, he holds, was 
aware of the impending attack from the 
Anopaea and intended to fight a rear- 
guard action in defence of his allies, but 
the narrowness of the pass impeded 
their retirement until it was too late for 
him to withdraw. 

The chapter on the battle of Salamis 
is the weakest in the book. Dr. Kro- 
mayer’s interpretation of Herodotus 
is faulty and of Aeschylus perversely 
wrong. He endeavours to justify a 
partially Herodotean version, but fails 
to reconcile it with Aeschylus, and his 
answers to Goodwin's objections are 
little more than special pleading. The 
fact is that Herodotus’ general concep- 
tion of these operations is ab instto 
indefensible. 

The Plataean campaign presents 
difficulties due partly to uncertainty in 
the topography, partly to defects in 
Herodotus’ account of it. Dr. Kro- 
mayer's topography is in the main 
excellent and always worth careful 
consideration, but some of his innova- 
tions will hardly command assent. 
Many scholars must have felt the 
temptation to place Erythrae at Dari- 
mari and Scolus at Kortsa, but the 
notes of distance in Pausanias are an 
obstacle. On the other hand, it seems 
too large a concession to Plutarch, in a 
passage where he may be straining a 


point in favour of an oracle, to set the 
chapel of Androcrates at the church of 
S. Demetrius in spite of the natural 
sense of Thucydides’ words. More 
important is the site proposed for 
Gargaphia, at a spring. half-way 
down the north slope of the Asopus 
ridge. This proposal, if admitted, 
would disconcert several accepted 
measurements ; but the only reasons 
given for it are the very dubious situa- 
tion assigned to the Heraeum (about 
halfa mile outside the easternmost wall 
of Plataea), and a forced interpretation 
of Herodotus’ description of the attacks 
by the Persian cavalry. 

With regard to the strategy of this 
campaign, Dr. Kromayer’s adhesion is 
welcome support to the suggestions 
that Pausanias advanced beyond Cithae- 
ron by the Portaes pass, and that the 
Greek left wing at one phase of the 
operations on the Asopus extended onto 
the Pyrgos hill. He rightly rejects the 
idea of a Greek move forward across the 
river against Thebes or the enemy’s 
communications ; but why does he rule 
out a tactical offensive, a sudden charge 
on the Persian flank? While denyin 
that the Athenians at Marathon coul 
have held for eight days the entrance 
to the valley of Vrana, can he maintain 
that the Greeks held the similar position 
on the Plataean plain for twelve days ? 
Was the quite simple ‘chiasmic’ 
retirement of the centre and left win 
too much for Greek tactical capacity 
Can Mr. Woodhouse’s animadversions 
on the story of that retreat be so easily 
ignored as Dr. Kromayer pretends ? 

Dr. Kromayer shows in general a 
sane and candid judgment and deals 
fairly by his authorities, predecessors, 
and opponents, although he occasionally 
misapprehends their meaning; only 
with Delbrick and his school he some- 
times loses his temper, and it must be 
admitted that the provocation condones 
his impatience. More critical use of 
Herodotus might modify some of his 
conclusions, but at all events he has 
made a serviceable contribution to the 
study of the Persian wars. 

J. A. R. Munro. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL ESSAYS PRESENTED TO JOHN WATSON. 


Philosophical Essays presented to John 
Watson. Pp. 346. Kingston, Canada: 
Queen’s University, $1.50. 

THREE of the essays in this volume are 

of interest to students of Greek phi- 

losophy. Prof. R. C. Lodge’s Moral 

Validity: A Study in Platonism is the 

longest and most comprehensive, its 

aim being, in fact, to explain the meta- 
physical basis of Platonic Ethics. The 
criterion of validity in moral judgments 
lies, for Plato, in a comparison of their 
content with the structure of reality. 

From this starting-point the author 

proceeds to investigate the contents of 

the Ideal world, the meaning of the 
inter-relation of the Ideas and of their 
dependence on the Idea of Good. 

While aise controversy on the well- 

worn theme of an ‘earlier’ and ‘later’ 

Ideal Theory, Prof. Lodge frankly 

accepts the statement at Rep. 596a, 

that there is an Idea wherever there is 

a class-name, as Plato’s consistent doc- 

trine. His discussion of the «osvwvia 

etdo@y is admirably lucid, a particularly 
valuable passage being the explanation 
of the distinction in Sophist, 2548, be- 
tween the Forms which communicate 
with a few other Forms and those which 
communicate with many others. The 

interpretation of the Parmensdes at p 

88-9 is more open to criticism, for it 1s 

difficult to see how the objections raised 

by Parmenides to the ‘transcendent’ 

Ideas can be the preface to an attempt 

to ‘ convince Socrates that in the Ideas 

as he understands them there is con- 
tained a fringe or margin of difference 
or multiplicity.” No doubt this is just 
what Socrates needs tc be convinced 
of, but it is not true of the Ideas as he 
understands them ; and the Parmensdes 
points the way to such a conception of 
the Idea as a One-in-Many as shall be 
free from the difficulties involved in the 

Idea conceived of at the outset of the 

discussion as strictly avro xad’ atro and 

xwpis, Another doubtful interpretation 

—though this is perhaps not vital to the 

author’s main thesis—occurs in the im- 

plied reference to the line at p. 87. Is 

it true to say that our ‘empirical 
generalisations at the level of opinion 

. - » pass by imperceptible gradations 

into Ideas at the higher level of opinion 


or lower stage of knowledge, which 
is represented by the generalisations 
studied in the departmental sciences’? 
These words seem to imply that the 
second and third segments of the line 
overlap or shade into each other, but in 
fact they are described as wholly dis- 
tinct; and indeed, as was shown by 
Prof. A. S. Ferguson in C.Q. XV. and 
XVI. (see reference at p. 122 of the 
present volume), the line does not repre- 
sent a classification of four different 
degrees of metaphysical reality or four 
ascending stages of knowledge, but the 
first two segments are merely illustra- 
tive of the relation subsisting between 
the third and fourth. But such objec- 
tions do not invalidate Prof. Lodge’s 
main argument; and his concluding 
pages, devoted to the concrete applica- 
tion of Plato’s view of reality as a moral 
criterion, are admirable, particularly in 
the use made of Rep. VIII.-IX. 

Prof. Ferguson’s essay on Plato and 
the Poet’s eidwXra is an examination of 
the reasons for Plato’s exclusion of the 
poets in Rep. X. The author argues 
convincingly against the theory, recently 
advanced, that Plato is here sketching 
a theory of aesthetics, and hinting that 
poetry has a sphere of its own, in which 
the question of truth and falsehood does 
not arise. This theory rests upon the 
identification of the state of mind in- 
volved in pipnow with the eixacia of 
the line; and in the course of refuting 
this identification we are very rightly 
warned that ‘one difficulty in inter- 
preting Plato is that, in the absence of 
the fixed sign-posts of a_ technical 
vocabulary, we must trust to the trend 
of the argument itself to save us from 
specious parallels.’ At p. 137 Prof. 
Ferguson shows sound sense in refusing 
to draw any metaphysical doctrine from 
the reference to God as the maker of 
the Idea of Bed; his reasons, though 
too long to quote, are given with brevity 
and point. But the most interesting 
pages are those in which the argument 
of Book X. is brought into relation with 
the psychology of Book IV.: it isshown 
that Book X. is ‘not a fragment zrepl 
mwointsens, but the conclusion of a 
treatise 7repi modctelas 4 Stxaiov.’ 

The subject of the third essay, by 
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Prof. G. S. Brett, is Artstotle’s View of 
Tragedy. The argument is less con- 
vincing and harder to follow than those 
of the preceding writers. The author 
seeks to dispel the ‘ false subjectivity of 
modern commentators’ on the famous 
«afapois doctrine ; and we are told that 
‘no question of effects produced on the 
spectators enters into the definition of 
edy.’ The Pity and Fear which 
undergo «<a@apess are the emotions, not 
of the spectators, but of the dramatis 
personae, and the «d@apais is a clearing- 
- up of these emotions, in the sense of a 
resolution of the tension which they 
indicate. But when Aristotle tells us 
that 7o doB8epoy wai édcervov may be 
aroused by the spectacle (éjs), but 
may also be produced €€ auris rijs 
CvoTacens Tay TWpaypateyv (1453B I), 
and a few lines lower speaks of the poet 
as producing tH» ao éAéov cal débBovu 
peunoens HOov7v, is it possible to 
interpret him as referring to anythin 
but the emotions of the audience? 
Prof. Brett refers to the doctrine of the 
Rhetoric (1404) that the orator’s proper 
business is a plain statement of his case, 
and that his appeal to the emotions of 
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his audience by ‘acting’ is only neces- 

Sa tiv Tod axpoatod poxOnpiay, 
and: adds: ‘ Similarly in the Poetscs the 
use of appeals to emotion by extraneous 
arts is only justified by the weakness of 
the audience (rhv rev Gearay acbéveay).’ 
But Aristotle in fact says no such thing: 
the weakness of audiences is referred 
to at 1453A 34 (and nowhere else) as 
accounting for the fact that plots with 
a double story, and an opposite issue 
for the good and bad characters, are 
ranked first. It is true that we are told 
at 1453B 7 that those who produce Pity 
and Fear &a rijs dweos (by mere spec- 
tacle) employ a less artistic method than 
those who do so simply by letting the 
audience hear the characters speak ; 
but this is not to deprecate appeals to 
the emotions in general, but only to 
disparage a less artistic method of appeal 
as against a more artistic. And,on the 
general question, it may be doubted 
whether anyone could deny that Aris- 
totle, throughout his discussion of 
Tragedy, has its effect upon the audi- 
ence in the forefront of his mind—eé pu 
Oéow Svadpuratrwv. 

R. HACKFORTH. 


WEBSTER’S TRANSLATION OF THE METEOROLOGICA. 


Works of Arsstotle translated into Eng- 
lish : Meteorologica. By E. W. WEB- 
STER. 1 vol. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1923. Paper, 7s. 6d. net. 

THIs section of the Oxford transla- 

tion of Aristotle forms a small but not 

unworthy memorial of a scholar who 
fell in action in 1917; a brief account 
of his career is given in the unsigned 
preface. Webster had early taken up 
the Meteorologica for special study, and 
had read widely in all that bore upon 
it. He clearly had exceptional qualifi- 
cations for his task, and he achieved it 
wih marked success. But he had not 
put the finishing touches to his version 
when interrupted by the war; and the 
editor (who has had the assistance of 

Mr. Fobes'’s recent edition) writes: ‘I 

cannot hope that, lacking as it does his 

final correction, it will found free 
from error.’ Very few errors, however, 
are apparent to a non-specialist reader. 

One or two passages may be chal- 


lenged. At 342a 3 we read: ‘For the 
question might be raised whether the 
“shooting” of a “star” is the same 
thing as when you put an exhalation 
below a lamp and it lights the lower 
lamp from the flame above,’ 4 b7rd rovs 
Adyvous TWeuevn dvaOuplacis ad TIS 
dvabev proves drrres roy earwbev AVYVOY. 
Perhaps this should rather be ‘as when 
the exhalation placed below the lamps 
lights the lower lamp,’ etc., referring 
to some known experiment with two 
lamps where one was lit from the other, 
held above it, by releasing a gas below 
it. One would like to know what 
means were at Aristotle’s disposal for 
generating and releasing inflammable 
1 


gas. 
At 3446 31, ‘when the stone at Aegos- 


1A scientific friend suggests to me that 
what really happened may have been that an 
unlit lamp was warmed over a fire till the 
vapour rising from its oil was ignited by the 
flame of a lighted lamp held above it. 
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potami fell out of the air—it had been 
carried up by a wind and fell down in 
the day-time [jc6’ uépay|—then too 
a comet happened to have appeared in 
the west [ad’ éorrépas],’ the last words 
surely mean ‘that evening’; or perhaps 
rather ‘the evening before,’ the idea 
then being that the stone remained in 
the air all night. Also érvye denoting 
simultaneous occurrence is not here 
well rendered by ‘ happened,’ since the 
writer suggests a causal connexion be- 
tween the comet and the storm of wind. 
Aristotle’s copious and exact vocabu- 
lary for material objects and processes 
is carefully reproduced. In style in- 
deed the English is better than the 
Greek, and in a model of clear and eco- 
nomic scientific writing. The manage- 
ment of the order of clauses is notably 
idiomatic. Perhaps terseness is carried 
too far when qualifications like éosce are 
omitted, and when «cata riv Neyouévnv 
Daibovtos POopay 345a 15, appears 
merely as ‘at the time of Phaethon’s 
downilall.’ At 3714 30 it is gratuitous 
to write ‘ the conflagration of the temple 
at Ephesus which we lately witnessed ' 
for oloy viv cvvéSaive, and then to have 
to add a note to say that the passage 
does not necessarily imply that Aris- 
totle was an eye-witness of the event. 
Criticism of the contents of the 
treatise must be left to scientific readers, 
to whom a trustworthy translation now 
makes it accessible. They could hardly 
get in small compass a better first-hand 
view of Aristotle’s achievements in the 
non-biological departments. They will 
recognise a mind of great power and 
grasp, greedy of facts and eager to 
co-ordinate and explain them, but 
hampered by inadequate observation— 
and this rarely checked by experiment 


—and, above all, by excessive reliance 
on @ priors reasoning. Experiments 
are not entirely lacking; besides the 
one mentioned above, two are described 
at 3585 16 and 359¢@ 1 for separating 
the salt from sea-water by evaporation 
and condensation, and by filtration; and 
another at 359a 12 to prove that the 
density of the sea is due to the admix- 
ture of salt, by making a mixture of salt 
and water strong enough for eggs to 
floatin it. Aristotle believes, on his own 
observation or that of others, that hot 
water cools more quickly when placed 
in the sun, and freezes more quickly 
than cold, 348) 32; that the circle of the 
rainbow is larger the higher the altitude 
of the sun, and that more than two 
rainbows are never seen at one time, 
3716 28; that there is a star in the 
constellation of the Dog with a tail like 
a comet’s (clearly visible to a hasty 
glance, though dim if looked at fixedly), 
3436 11; and that lightning really 
occurs after thunder—though he ex- 
plains correctly why it appears to pre- 
cede it: ‘Sight is quicker than hearing. 
The rowing of triremes illustrates this ; 
the oars are going back again before 
the sound of their striking the water 
reaches us,’ 3695 g. Rainbows and 
halos are attributed to avdxdacu— 
which the translator rightly renders by 
‘reflexion,’ since the process 1s com- 
pared to the action of a mirror, 3730, 
3775 17. Nowhere in this book does 
there appear to be any clear recognition 
of refraction, much as that phenomenon 
intrigued Aristotle’s successors when 
discussing the validity of sensation. 
Even the magnifying of objects by mist 
is here treated as reflexion by a mirror, 
3736 13. The book hasa useful English 


index. 
H. RACKHAM. 


KNOX’S CERCIDAS. 


The First Greek Anthologist. By A. D. 
Knox. One vol. Pp.xiv+37. Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1923. 
3s. 6d. net. 

UNDER the above title Mr. Knox has 

written a book the brilliance of which 

is somewhat marred by a perverseness 
in pushing his thesis too far. This 
thesis may be stated roughly as follows : 


The three papyrus fragments published 
by Gerhard! in 1g09 formed part of an 
anthology of moralising verse. Lines 
I-106 (as arranged by Mr. Knox) give 
us the introduction by the anthologist, 
and the “IayzSos Polxxos which follows 
is his first excerpt. Now turn to 


§ Phoinix von Kolophon, Leipz., 1909. 
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Gregory Nazianzen: in one e of 
his works (II., p. 444, ll. 595 ft) Gregory 
is treating of gluttony, and quotes Kep- 
widas o dlrraros for a drastic phrase 
regarding the fate of food after its con- 
sumption. It is possible to find some- 
thing resembling this in Il. 82 ff. of the 
Heidelberg fragments ; while Gregory's 
description (in the same passage) of 
Cercidas as himself eating salt and spit- 
ting Oddpupov at the fare of the luxu- 
rious has parallels in |. 37, 1. 93, and 
I. 106 of the same piece. Compare, too, 
Gregory, |. 698, with Heid. Pap., 1. 89. 
Mr. Knox infers that Gregory had his 
eye on our anthology, and knew the 
anthologist was Cercidas. If now we 
turn to Cercidas’ Melsambt (P. Oxy. 
1082), we at last have an explanation of 
the odd passage in col. 11. which has 
worried commentators, and which is 
thus translated by Mr. Knox: ‘ But my 
heart in its embraces all the Muses’ 
cublets took; who could spoor Pierian 
traces, Soul, like thee, or bait the hook ?’ 
Is not Cercidas here referring to his 
earlier activities as an anthologist? As 
a Cynic and a ‘ bookworm’ Cercidas is 
well qualified to be the author of our 
introduction and the collector of moral 
extracts, and one line of his, written in 
the choliambic metre (the metre of our 
anthology’s preface), actually survives. 
Such is Mr. Knox’s thesis. Its in- 
genuity and attractiveness are plain, 
and no absolutely fatal objections sug- 
gest themselves. All the same, Mr. 
Knox glides rather lightly over some 
difficulties. E.g., while Phoenix was 
certainly somewhat senior to Cercidas, 
one is rather surprised to find that the 
latter was already able to include him 
in an anthology made in his own youth. 
Again, it may be true that we need not 
expect any likeness in style between 


Cercidas’ Meliambt and his choliambic 
preface. But do the sentiments of the 
preface (ll. 38-41) suit the author of 
the lines on the two kinds of love in 
P. Oxy. 1082? However, these are not 
very serious objections against Mr. 
Knox’s identification, and most readers 
will probably be inclined to follow him 
up to this point. But after this he 
gives his imagination free rein, and, after 
sketching the probable character of 
Cercidas’ anthology, proceeds to claim 
for it nearly half a dozen other frag- 
mentary collections of moralising verse 
restored to us by the papyri; and 
finally to suggest that the dearth of 
Greek poetry after 200 B.c. is possibly 
due to the fact that ‘a young genius of 
Palmyra, Samosata, or Edessa, would 
have found such a collection as this 
a barrier against, rather than an en- 
couragement to, Greek iambic verse.’ 

In addition to his conjecture regard- 
ing the authorship, Mr. Knox (aided by 
Mr. Milne) has done much for the text 
and interpretation of the fragments; but 
his ‘long shots’ sometimes make us 
a our eyes. A missing title especi- 

ly provokes his inventiveness—e.g. 
when from the four letters woXe and a 
final o in the superscription to the 
Oxford papyrus he restores a title two 
lines long; orwhen ...Ay...o is made 
to yield up Potmxos! His translation 
in verse is very agreeable, and consider- 
ably more effective than the Greek. 

Pages 17-37 contain some ‘ Notes on 
the Choliambic Writers ’—viz. (1) an 
examination of the metre of Hipponax’s 
fragments; (2) some remarks on the 
previously known fragments of Phoenix; 
(3) corrections of the author’s Herodas; 
(4) notes on Callimachus’ Jambi. 
Finally, there are three short appen- 
dices. 

E. A. BARBER. 


THE NEW CALLIMACHUS. 


Callimachi fragmenta nuper reperta. 
Edidit RUDOLFUS PFEIFFER. Editio 
Maior. One vol. 8°x5%". Pp. 122. 
Bonn: A. Marcus und E. Weber, 
1923. Goldmark 1.60. 

UP to e g2 this edition is identical 

with that published in 1921, and re- 

viewed in Class. Rev. XXXVII. (1923), 


I-2,p.2. The remainder of the volume 
contains the latest fragments from 
Oxyrhynchus (P. Oxy. XV. 1793), three 
additional fragments from Herodian, 
an index verborum, two pages of corri- 
genda, and a numerical table equating 
the present with Schneider’s edition. 
As regards P. Oxy. 1793, Pfeiffer thinks 
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that it comes from a collection of Calli- 
machus’ occasional elegies ; and that in 
what is left we have: (1) the original 
of Catullus’ Coma Berenices ; (2) a poem 
on Berenice and her father, Magas; 
(3) the 2worBiov vien. He rejects 
Hunt's view that the whole is from the 
yben on the ground that the stella Bere- 
nices (1. 7) could not be mentioned in a 
poem congratulating Sosibius, who is 
said by Athenaeus (IV. 144E) to be 
credited by some critics with aoe 
written a tract mpos Kdoavédpor rep 
Bactrelas (.¢. circ. 300 B.C.). But 
though Wilamowitz too accepts Athe- 
naeus’ identification (compare Hell. 
Dichtung I., pp. 180-1, and II., pp. 87- 
g1), one feels reluctant to follow suit in 
view of the extremely early date which 
it necessitates for the m. Conse- 
quently Herzog! may correct in 


1 Philologus LXXIX. 4, pp. 424-5. 


— 


THE LIFE OF 


La vie de Pythagore de Diogéene Laérce. 
Edition critique avec Introduction 
et Commentaire. Par A. DELATTE. 
1 vol. Pp. 271. Bruxelles: Maurice 
Lamertin. 1922. 

WE have here a notable contribution 

towards the settlement of the text of 

the Life of Pythagoras in Book VIII. of 

Diogenes Laértius, pending the appear- 

ance of the promised critical edition of 

the complete work of Diogenes. Pages 

104 to 145 contain the Greek text with 

full critical notes, to which are added 

very exhaustive references to all the 
es in other ancient authors which 

treat of the same subject. This exten- 
sive repertory of parallel passages occu- 
pies, say, about half of the 42 large 
ages devoted to the text, and cannot 
ail to be of the greatest use to scholars. 

The existence of such a wealth of 

parallel passages suggested to the editor 

that the text of the Life of Pythagoras 
forms a suitable extract on which to 
test the opposing views represented by 

Martini on the one side, and Gercke on 

on the other, as to the value of the 

later MSS. (fifteenth century) of Dio- 
genes in comparison with the older 

MSS., BPF, of the twelfth and thir- 
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identifying Callimachus’ Sosibius with 
the man of that name who attained fame 
under Ptolemy IV., and was probably 
born 275-265 B.c. This Sosibius was 
the son of Dioscuridas, and Herzog 
ingeniously assigns to the poem Fr. 192 
(Schneider) : 
lepd, viv 3¢ Acegxoupdées yeres. 
But there are difficulties on either view; 
and despite the efforts of Pfeiffer, Wila- 
mowitz, and Schmidt,? the circum- 
stances and content of the poem still 
remain very obscure. In any case, it 
seems likely that at least one, and 
possibly two other elegies, precede the 
vien in P. Oxy. 1793. In 1. 22 (Pfeiffer) 
the odd use of woe wep appears to 
confirm the MSS reading in Theo- 
critus XXV., |. 163, where dprs cor- 
responds to Callimachus’ onepevov. 
E. A. BARBER. 


———- 


2 Gott. gel. Ans. (1924) 1-6, pp. 7-9. 


PYTHAGORAS. 


teenth centuries. The later MSS. are 
those used by the first editors of the 
text, and Martini would make of them, 
not a class of deteriores, but a separate 
group comparable in authority to BPF, 
as deriving from the archetype by a 
tradition equally natural and legitimate. 
M. Delatte, for the purpose of testing 
Martini’s view, has chosen as the repre- 


sentatives of the vulgate the two MSS. 


D and G: he compares their readings 
in detail with those of BPF, and 
decides against Martini, coming to the 
definite conclusion that the great bulk 
of the original readings of D and G are 
due to clever corrections, and that 
these MSS. are of scarcely any value 
for the reconstitution of the archetype. 
The Introduction, covering 96 pages, 
discusses, in addition, the various ques- 
tions arising upon the work of Laértius 
as a whole: (1) the name, date, and 
writings of that author; (2) the manner 
of composition of the work, the author's 
personality, his methods of work, choice 
of sources, etc.; (3) the plan of the 
whole; (4) the ‘rubrics’ of an average 
biography—t.e. the special topics to 
which Diogenes, as a rule, addressees 
himself in the biography of each of his 
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subjects, namely, date, place of birth 
and parentage, appearance, moral char- 
acter, habits, diet, friendships, literary 
tastes, age at death, and manner of 
death. An elaborate running commen- 
tary on the text and interpretation of 
the Life of Pythagoras (pp. 147-254), 
with indices, completes the volume. In 


a note on § 12 the editor cites Plutarch’s 
well-known reference to the problem of 
the ‘application of an area’ (wepi rod 
Yepiou ris wapaBodis) solved by Pytha- 
goras ; it is strange that anyone, at this 
time of day, should translate the words 
quoted by ‘about the area of a parabola ' 
(‘ la surface de la parabole’). 
T. L. HEATH. 


ETRURIA AND ROME. 


Etruria and Rome. (Thirlwall Prize 
Essay, 1923.) By R. A. L. FELL, 
M.A., formerly scholar of Trinity 
College. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1924. Cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 

IT is an astonishing fact that previous 

to the appearance of Mr. Fell’s work 

there existed no book in English con- 
taining either in full or in compressed 
form what was to be known concerning 
the Etruscans and their relations with 
early Rome. It may at once be said 
that his book fills the lacuna most 
admirably, and, to make our one 
complaint at the outset, we would will- 
ingly have seen it fuller and longer than 

It 1s. 

It may usually be taken for granted 
that a scholar of Mr. Fell’s ability will 
be perfectly at home in dealing with the 
evidence of the classical writers on his 
subject, and Mr. Fell indeed lives up to 
what is expected of him on this score. 
We have not, however, the right to 
clam from him the same perspicuity 
and judgment or even the same com- 
pleteness when he comes to deal with 
prehistoric evidence, and consequently 
we are the more grateful to him that 
we find them. He has a first-hand 
acquaintance with his material and 

e has made extremely good use of it. 
That he would reject the theory of a 
Transalpine origin for the Etruscans 
was but to be expected in view of the late 
date of all their settlements north of 
thé Apennines, and equally he has seen 
the absurdity of the high date often 
given to their immigration into Etruria. 
In fact it is a remarkable tribute to his 
thoroughness and ability in dealing with 
the prehistorice vidence—a mere fraction 
of his subject—to find that his results 
tally so well with those of Randall- 
Maclver, a specialist on this period 


— book appeared a few months 
ater. 

About 850 B.c. is the date suggested 
for the arrival in Etruria of the Etrus- 
cans, asmail body of a people carrying, as 
Mr. Fell rightly insists, a much higher 
civilisation than that possessed by the 
Italici among whom they settled. He 
is, however, a little unfair to the Italici. 
He says on p. 25 that, ‘as revealed by 
their most primitive tombs at Vetulonia,’ 
they were ‘rough and uncultivated, 
without industry, trade, or art, fashion- 
ing in the simplest manner the bare 
necessities of pottery and bronze uten- 
sils.’ Now it is true that the pre-Etrus- 
can tombs of Vetulonia are very A rsd 
but this must be largely accidental, for 
the contemporary tombs in other parts 
of Etruria, ¢.g. Corneto, and north of 
the Apennines are very much richer. 
Thus it is to Benacci I., the earliest 
period of the Villanovan civilisation, 
that we must attribute some of the 
finest of the hammered bronze belts with 
embossed and engraved decoration, 
which denote beyond all ible doubt 
either trade with a higher centre of 
civilisation or, what is more probable, a 
very considerable local development of 
the art of worn bronze. It is possible 
that the centre of this art was Bologna, 
and that the early Tuscan examples are 
imported from there; but it is quite 
certain that the Italici, as a whole, were 
well advanced in the working of bronze 
before the arrival of the Etruscans. 
The First Benacci period has also pro- 
duced glazed beads, amber, and painted 
pottery which points very strongly to 
models of the Geometric Period in 
Greece. Thus we are not entitled to 
say that the Italici of pre-Etruscan 
days were without industry, trade or 
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In dealing with the evidence for 
Etruscan influence on early Rome Mr. 
Fell is justly cautious. He does not 
underestimate the importance of the 
almost complete lack of Etruscan 
objects in the early tombs on the 
Esquiline and elsewhere. He is, how- 
ever, inclined to attribute to Etruscan 
influence the regular planning of the 
Roman cities with intersecting cardo and 
decumanus. Here he might perhaps 
have cited, 1f only to reject it, Pigorini’s 
view that this arrangement is due to the 
descent of the Romans, in part at least, 
from the inhabitants of the bronze age 
tervemare of Northern Italy. In every 
tervamara which has been properly ex- 
cavated there has been found this very 


regular disposition of streets with cardo 
and decumanus, and this constitutes a 
counter-claim to that of the Etruscans 
which should not be dismissed without 
some discussion. 

Perhaps it is hardly fair to complain 
that Mr. Fell has not taken the Etruscan 
question a stage further forward. It is 
possible that this cannot be done until 
either the language is deciphered or 
more is known about the interior of Asia 
Minor in the early part of the first mil- 
lennium B.c., and it is better, though 
harder, to say that the evidence warrants 
no conclusions than to spin a brilliant 
but flimsy theory in the realm of pure 
imagination. 

T. Eric PEET. 


a 


HANNIBAL CROSSES THE ALPS. 


Hannibal crosses the Alps. By CECIL 
TorRR. One vol. Pp. 40. One illustra- 
tion. Cambridge University Press. 
1924. 28. 6d. net. 

THis book was written, Mr. Torr tells 

us, to confute members of the Alpine 

Club. In Livy’s narrative Hannibal is 

represented as having marched from his 

passage of the Rhone to the confluence 
of that river with the ‘ Arar’ or Saéne, 
from which point, presumably, he would 
cross the Alps by the Little St. 
Bernard. This is open to various 
objections; the most important of which 
is that the Carthaginians, according to 
the times given by Polybius and Livy, 
must have marched up the Rhone at the 
rate of twenty-five miles a day, whereas 

Hannibal’s rate of progress hitherto had 

only been about seven or eight miles 

per diem. For this and other reasons, 
the words ‘ Ibi Arar’ have been thought 

(not by Alpinists only) to be a tran- 

scriber’s mistake for ‘Isara’; thus 

Hannibal’s march up the Rhone would 

be much shorter, and he would cross the 

Alps somewhere near the upper course 

ofthe Isére. But as ‘ Isara ’1s, of course, 

only a conjecture, Mr. Torr felt himself 
justified in speaking with some severity 

(in his ‘Small Talk at Wreyland’) of 

people who found theories in conjectural 

emendations, and in comparing members 
of the Alpine Club to the heraldic 
expert who was told by Lord Westbury 


that he was a silly man, who did not 
understand even his own silly business. 
It appears that the persons rebuked 
did not accept their castigation with 
sufficient meekness; and the present 
ae ees is intended to finish them 
) 


Mr. Torr is very far from believing 
that Hannibal marched to the con- 
fluence of the Ararand Rhodanus. But 
he does believe that Livy wrote ‘ Arar’ 
and not ‘Isara.’ This, he says, is 
proved by the passage in Silius Italicus 
(III. 442-476), in which Silius, narrating 
Hannibal’s march, mentions the con- 
fluence of the slow Arar and rapid 
Rhodanus. This, says Mr. Torr, is 
‘decisive’ for the text of Livy. Not 
ignorant of the probable fate of members 
of the Alpine Club who differ from Mr. 
Torr, I must still confess that his argu- 
ment from Silius leaves me compara- 
tively cold. Silius’ mention of the 
confluence comes merely as a part of his 
description of the Rhone, showing what 
is most noticeable in its course; he is 
alluding by way of parenthesis to an 
interesting detail, not (I think) con- 
necting the confluence with Han- 
nibal’s march ; if we supposed him to be 
so connecting it, then, from the lines 
immediately Followin , we should also 
have to suppose that he believed 
Hannibal to have crossed the Rhone at 
Lyons, a belief which he could not have 
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got out of Livy or anyone else. The 
poet was surely quite capable of writing 
about the Arar and Rhodanus without 
finding the names in his Livy; and so 
far as Silius’ evidence goes, Livy may 
have written Isara, and the poor 
Alpinists who took the word of eminent 
scholars need not have been called so 
silly after all. Nothing quite intelligible 
can be made of Polybius and Livy as 
they stand. Polybius, for instance, has 
a river, the Scoras or Scaras, about 
which we can only conjecture. Livy 
says that Hannibal turned ‘ ad laevam' 
when it is obvious that he ought to have 
turned to the right. There must be 
hypotheses; Mr. Freshfield followed 
one, Mr. Torr’s theory involves another. 
Mr. Spenser Wilkinson thinks that the 
confluence of two rivers was the meeting 
of the Rhone and the Sorgues, the 
latter river being Polybius’ Scoras and 
Livy’s Arar and Isara. 

Mr Torr’s own theory is that Han- 
nibal marched up the Rhone as far only 
as its confluence with the Druentia 
(Durance), thence up the latter river, 
halting, to deal with the troubles in the 
‘Insula,’ four days’ march from his 
passage of the Rhone. Still, Livy did 
write ‘Arar.’ Why? Because the Arar 
had the alternative name ‘Saucona.’ ‘I 
suspect,’ says Mr. Torr, ‘that when Livy 
was copying Polybius, he took Scoras for 
Saucona or a variant of that name, but 
translated it as Arar because this name 


was better known.’ This rests on a 
second hypothesis, that the Druentia 
(p. 9) was the Scoras; ‘as the Saéne 
had two names, Arar and Saucona, the 
Druentia might also have two names, 
Druentia and Scéras’ (p. 16.) It is 
quite possible, of course. But if there 
is any river which seems to have in its 
name the germ of Isara, Arar, and 
Scoras, per 7% Mr. Spencer Wilkin- 
son's theory of the Sorgues is the best. 

Hannibal would then, according to 
Mr. Torr, cross the Alps somewhere near 
the head waters of the Durance, where 
there are several quite possible passes; 
Mr. Torr votes for the Col de la 
Traversette or the Col d’Argenti¢re— 
the latter of which is also Mr. Fresh- 
field’s choice. But, among the various 
api in this part of the Alps, anybody 

as a right to his opinion. The ancient 
descriptions supply no real evidence ; 
every pass has a ‘ white rock,’ and every 
pass, for a classical historian, would no 
doubt have a view of Italy—at the pro- 
per moment for the general. Really, 
once the Rhone left, we have nothing to 
guide us but a priort probability. That 
would lead us naturally to the Mont 
Genévre; the Roman military road 
later made there no doubt had its reason 
in the fact that the mountains there 
presented fewest natural difficulties to 
an army. And tradition makes either 
that or the Little St. Bernard the pass 
of Hannibal’s choice. 

A. D. GODLEY. 


A NEW INTERPRETATION OF HORACE. 


Horace: A New Interpretation. By 
ARCHIBALD Y. CAMPBELL. Pp. xli+ 
303. London: Methuen and Co., 
1924. Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 

EXAMINING and classifying is a cold- 

blooded business at best, especially 

when Horace is the victim; and a 

great deal of Professor Campbell’s book 

is detailed examination of the thought 
and structure of the poet’s work from 
beginning to end. But he knows very 
well what he is about, and what the 
public is likely tothink of him. ‘If any 
reader here protests that all this ’— 
namely, a detailed analysis of the Odes 

—‘has, however, left him cold, I reply 

NO. CCXCVI. VOL. XXXIX. 


that that is just what I should expect it 
to do. Analysis is an arid business,’ 
he says, with a candour that might 
disarm the most truculent critic. But, 
as a matter of fact, no reader ts likely 
to protest that he is left cold. Most 
analyses. are arid; not Mr. Campbell’s, 
by any means; whether he is going 
through the Odes or any other part of 
Horace, he is full of good things, often 
very judicious and nearly always enter- 
taining. Let noone suppose, at the same 
time, that summaries and analyses are . 
the primary object in this book. They 
form the greater part of it, no doubt; 
but they are, ostensibly, only necessary 
c 
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appendages of a theory, explained in 
the earlier chapters at length: a theory 
which supplies the formal reason for Mr. 
Campbell’s monograph—although one 
may suspect that his real and irresistible 
motive was a desire to expatiate onevery 
possible aspect of his author. We are 
to understand that Horace was ‘arpaced 
a moral teacher. ‘Through Latin 
satire the old politico-moral function of 
Poetry is to some extent restored to 
Classical Literature, after having lapsed 
in the Greek Decadence. ... Horace, 
as we shall see, rising so to speak upon 
the shoulders of Satura, attains to pure 
form and to direct poetic moral action 
in his Odes.’ For the better establish- 
ing of this conclusion it has been, appar- 
ently, necessary to start from the thesis 
that ‘ Art, as a social phenomenon, is a 
development of primitive ritual’; and as 
we pass from ritual to morality, poetry 
becomes primarily ‘ politico-moral’ ; 
some poets wander from this original 

urpose, others are more faithful; 

orace, ‘ Musarum sacerdos,’ is in the 
true succession of Hesiod and Pindar, 
and a real teacher who has preserved the 
tradition that poetry is meant for 
edification. Mr. Campbell expounds 
the theory of the genesis and progress 
of classical literature at considerable 
length; and only the captious will 
suggest that, in order to establish Horace 
as a moral force and a potent propa- 
gandist in the Augustan reconstruction 
of Italian life, it was hardly necessary to 
link him up with exceedingly disputable 
generalisations about the birth and early 
development of Art and the essential 
function of Poetry as an instrument of 
the priest. As long as a critic really 
understands his Horace—which Mr. 
Campbell certainly does—let him do his 
worst with primitive poetry and literary 
cycles, and we shall never complain. 
Leaving early art, and coming to Horace 
himself, ‘we have seen hymns and 

rayers; there remain exhortations. 

his class constitutes the great bulk 
of Horace’s work.’ ‘ He regards it as his 
most important mission to educate the 
young. The Epistles, of course, are 
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full of ‘ edification,’ and the Ars Poctica 
is naturally admonitory from beginning 
toend. Asto the Satres, nobody will 
disagree with Mr. Campbell when he 
says that Roman satire is certainly 
coarse, but at the same time, even in 
Lucilius, ‘serious and ethical,’ or when 
he points out Horace’s ‘invigoration 
and redemption of the ‘ Lucilian dis- 
course.” ’ The chapter on the Satsres is 
full of excellent observations. Here the 
t was developing his style; from that 
€ progressed to ‘ form,’ as we see it in 
the Odes. It is not quite so easy to 
accept the Efodes as didactic, nor (on 
a superficial reading} all of the Odes 
themselves. But Mr. Campbell does 
not read superficially. He penetrates to 
the true didactic underlying purpose, 
and finds that in an age of moral 
reconstruction even Neaera and the 
rest of the Horatian demi-monde have 
a definite part to play, and that 
‘ Bacchus stands for the Grace that is to 
come into the new life and wipe out the 
memories of the civil wars.’ Neverthe- 
less, unless I am mistaken, the chapter 
on the Odes does tacitly admit the 
possibility of other aims than moral 
improvement — however plainly the 
hand of the propagandist may be seen. 
Whatever Mr. Campbell maintains, 
he does not handicap himself by aiming 
at brevity; he is emphatically not the 
man to use one word where ten would do; 
and if he devotes some time to insisting 
on what is not disputed, he is equally 
industrious in trying to provesomethings 
which really cannot be quite established. 
Like some other eminent scholars, once 
he has taken a theory for guide he will 
follow it far afield. But nobody will 
wish his book any shorter. Incidentally 
it ts full of excellent remarks; he has 
the ethos of a real and under- 
standing student and lover of Horace: 
whom he admires for the right reasons, 
and a o ¢povpor. That is shown in 
many places, and notably in the 
‘Epilogue,’ than which it has not 
happened to the present reviewer to 
read a truer estimate of any classical 
author. 
A. D. GoDLEy. 
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QUINTILIAN’S INSTITUTIO ORATORIA. 


Quintilian’s Institutso Ovatoria. Book I. 
Edited with Introduction and Com- 
mentary by F. H. Corson. One vol. 
Pp. xcviii+208. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1924. 21s. 

QUINTILIAN is still waiting for an ade- 

quate commentary on his work as a 

whole, and is like to have long enough 

to wait; but he has at last found a more 
than adequate editor for his First Book, 
and Peterson’s edition of the Tenth 

Book has now a worthy companion on 

our shelves. The First Book is full of 

human interest, and is in many respects 
the most instructive and important for 
modern readers. But the task con- 
fronting its editor is one of no ordinary 
difficulty. For, as the publisher’s notice 
justly reminds us, ‘the subjects with 
which the First Book of Quintilian 
deals—educational principles, philology, 
literary criticism and the teaching of 
literature, school practice, music and 
mathemati the reader into 
most of the chief branches of ancient cul- 
ture.” The editor’snet must, therefore, be 
wide cast, while the problems which con- 
front him are often thorny and difficult. 

Textual questions abound, and obscure 

technical detail 1s seldom long absent. 

Mr. Colson has met the difficulties fairly 

and squarely and has put all who are 

interested in Quintilian deeply in his 
debt. For his full and detailed com- 
mentary is marked, not merely by great 
learning, but by a judgment which is 
cautious, penetrating, and sure. There 
are a few subjects with regard to which 

a captious reader may complain that he 

is sent empty away. He will miss any 

discussion of Quintilian’s style, and he 
will find no fresh light thrown on the 

MSS., with the exception of a collation 

of the MS. (twelfth century) now in the 

Library of St. John’s College, Cam- 
idge. The collation has not been 

carried beyond the First Book, however, 

and unless further investigation should 
modify our judgment, the codex Johan- 
classed as a ‘highly respectable" M8. of 

c as a ‘highly respectable’ MS. 

the B class, but of no special impor- 

tance. Mr. Colson accepts the general 
principles laid down by Halm, and con- 
tents himself with a careful summary of 


the problem presented by the MSS. 
without venturing on fresh conclusions: 
he is, we think, justified in letting well 
alone. But he is far from neglecting 
textual problems, and is no slavish 
follower in the footsteps of his prede- 
cessors. The cruces receive searching 
treatment; readings rejected by Halm, 
Meister, and Radermacher are often 
(and in most cases rightly) restored, 
while the editor has made a few shrewd 
and sensible emendations of his own. 
Of these the most important is Meteto 
Fufetteto (5. 12)—Metto Fufetio, the only 
reading which really explains the words 
in ciusdem vittt geminatione which have 
just preceded. Equally simple and 
more certain is the reading given in 
7. 23, dicae et factae (Cato’s way of 
writing dicam and faciam), for which 
conclusive arguments are adduced. 
Not less welcome is his adoption of 
Sarpe’s conjecture /ases et asa (= lares et 
ara) in 4.13. But the commentary is 
in the main exegetic and is on an ample 
scale; indeed, the faint-hearted might 
consider it alarmingly ample. But there 
is no verbiage, and the notes are aus- 
terely relevant and instructive. It is 
difficult to see how they could have been 
reduced. They might indeed have been 
amplified. Mr. Colson has published a 
number of exceedingly valuable notes in 
the Classtcal ag and the Classtcal 
Review. In the laudable desire to save 
the text from becoming a mere rivulet, 
he is too often content to refer the reader 
to those articles and, where he does 
give a summary of the views he has 
previously expressed, it is not always 
adequate. A notable instance is his 
treatment of the difficult passage on 
accents (§. 22-24). The reader may 
justly demand more than a reference to 
an article, however excellent, published 
eight years ago in a journal, which 
ought no doubt to be accessible to him, 
but is not necessarily at his elbow. And 
Quintilian’s view as to the relation be- 
tween the Greek and Roman accents Is 
not only exceedingly interesting, but 
exceedingly perplexing. But these are 
small blemishes in an extraordinarily 
thorough commen dealing with a 
vast mass of difficult questions with 
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sound learning and great lucidity, while 
it must always be borne in mind that 
the editor is dealing with problems, 
many of which have never been fully 
faced or understood by his none too 
numerous predecessors. He is _ con- 
tinually breaking new ground, both in 
the Notes and in the Introduction. The 
two chapters in the latter on the in- 
fluence of Quintilian on posterity and 
the history of his work after his death 


are a real contribution to knowledge. 
There is an excellent analysis of Quin- 
tilian’s argument, and the book is 
equipped with very adequate indices. 
Mr. Colson must not stop here. It is 
perhaps too much to hope that he will 
reach the extraordinarily interesting 
Eleventh and Twelfth Books. But he 
has made a very notable start on a 
long journey. 
H. E. BuTLER. 


THE LATIN DUAL AND POETIC DICTION. 


The Latin Dual and Poetic Diction— 
Studies in Numbers and Figures. By 
ANDREW J. BELL, Macdonald Pro- 
fessor of Latin in Victoria College, 
and Professor of Comparative Phil- 
ology in the University of Toronto. 
One vol. Pp. viii+468. Toronto: 
Victoria College Press, and London: 
Oxford University Press, 1923. 
25s. net. 

THE book is divided into an _ intro- 

ductory portion and two extensive 

portions, headed respectively ‘Greek 
and Latin Duals’ and ‘ Latin Poetic 

Diction.’ The preface forestalls the 

objection that in our grammars there 

stands no mention of a Latin dual. 

‘But,’ the author replies, ‘in the study 

of any language the part played by the 

words not expressed, but to be supplied 
in the mind of the reader or hearer, is 
very great, and I have endeavoured in 
the following pages to determine the 
origin and nature of some of the 
ellipses, particularly Latin, that have 
not hitherto been adequately treated.’ 

The four introductory subsections 

strike the keynote in treating Horace’s 

geminusque Pollux as used for ‘and 

Pollux with his twin brother,’ and raise 

in my mind a doubt whether the title 

of the book should not preferably have 
been related to the part played by 
ellipsis in Latin as seen by the author ; 

a doubt, too, whether the grammatical 

dual is adequately distinguished from 

duality in fact; and even a doubt 
whether the reader is not being too 
frequently asked to ‘see double.’ 

Under the heading of ‘Greek and 

Latin Duals’ there are eighteen sub- 

sections or chapters—partly philo- 


logical, partly syntactical in interest— 
upon such subjects as ‘The numbers 
in Greek and Latin,’ ‘Inflections of 
the dual,’ ‘Inter,’ ‘ Alter and Alsus,’ 
‘Uter and Neuter,’ ‘Use of dual for 
plural and of plural for dual,’ ‘Use of 
singular for dual and of dual for 
singular,’ ‘The dual pronouns coda, 
odmi, and odwé,’ ‘Schema Pindaricum,’ 
‘Schema Alcmantcum.’ The last four 
of the eighteen deal with ‘Constructso 
ad sensum,’ ‘Development of the im- 
perative in Latin,’ ‘Use of the infini- 
tive for the imperative,’ and ‘ Ait fuisse 
nautum celerrimus': what they are doing 
in the galley of ‘Greek and Latin 
Duals’ ts hard to see. 

Under ‘Latin Poetic Diction’ the 
twenty-two chapters include such 
themes as (the order is the author’s) 
‘Longe lateque,’ ‘Synecdoche and 
metonymy,’ ‘ Tellus terra,’ ‘ Prolepsis,” 
‘Proximus ardet Ucalegon,’ ‘Ilicet ex- 
templo,’ ‘ Tollo and puto,’ ‘ Hendiadys,’ 
etc. These are followed by other 
figures and other phrases interlaced 
in a somewhat puzzling way. The 
last chapter but one is appropriately 
named ‘Quod minime reris’; for, 
after three pages on the literary skill 
shown in the Aeneid, there is a sudden 
leap to ‘the unexpected in the use of 
words’ (p. 397), succeeded by remarks 
on a miscellany of Virgilian and other 
passages. The final chapter on ‘ Alia 
quaedam ’ includes the theory regard- 
ing the Gates at the end of Aenea VI., 
that the Horn exit is for real shades 
and that, as Aeneas and the Sibyl are 
not real shades, they must return to the 
upper world by the Ivory one. 

There is much that is ingenious and 
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suggestive in Professor Bell’s discus- 
sions, whether one agrees with them or 
not. But his tendency to detect duality 
rather ubiquitously accounts for a good 
deal of forced argument in the quest of 
parallels. As early as in his third para- 
graph he claims that in Lucan’s Heroas 
lacrimoso Istore turres (IX. 955), Heroas 


‘evidently’ means ‘of Hero and 
Leander.’ This is to strain the 
epithet. There is no compelling 


reason to take Heroas as meaning 
anything more than ‘of Hero,’ and 
the suggestion of Leander comes, not 
in Heroas, but through the preceding 
phrase amore natatum aequor, which 
ought also to be quoted. 

Considerable attention is devoted to 
a figure defined as consisting in the 
‘ expression of two related pairs by one 
member of each, as well as the more 
general expression of four objects by 
two, the first and last named.’ For 
instance, underlying Virgil’s Ssdonta 
Dido Professor Bell contends there is a 
fourfold form: Stdonta—Tyros—Tyria 
—Dido. This figure, for which he 
suggests the name of ‘ Antallage,’ was, 
he believes, readily comprehended by 
Virgil’s readers in his day, but the 
secret was lost by the fifth century, 
the period of Servius, Acron, and 
Porphyrio. The examples in the in- 
troductory section and later, pp. 340-350, 
leave me distrustful of this rediscovery 
of a fourfold expansion once quite 

erally understood. Association of 
ideas—the vaguer it is, often the more 
poetic—is enough to explain many of 
the instances adduced, independently 
of any formal figure. 

Even if the k had been given a 
title more descriptive of the variety in 
its contents, it would still have gained 
by condensation. There are too many 
repetitions: ¢.g., Aen. VI. 20-22 Is 
discussed in much the same terms on 
p. 60 and on p. 110, with the words of 
Conington’s note quoted in both cases. 
Again, it is stated oftener (pp. 24, 27, 
56) than is necessary that equae was 
primarily a dual, and its Sanskrit 
equivalent, acve, is given more than 
once. We are informed that Brug- 
mann thinks @vpas an old dual (p. 60), 
though the author has_ definitely 
declared it so four pages earlier. 


Sometimes abrupt transitions make 
the connexion of thought between 
paragraphs and even between sentences 
difficult to follow. Thus a paragraph 
on pp. 159-160, which begins with cere 
comminutt brum, finds a ‘ gentler echo’ 
of the tmesis in seque gregart, cites 
Martial’s Argt nempe soles subire letum 
as indicating ‘the close relation 
common between the initial and final 
words of the verse,’ then introduces 
quadrupedante putrem sontiu quatit 
ungula campum to illustrate ‘corre- 
spondence of pairs,’ next deals with 
repetitions of tterum to secure ‘en- 
hancement of effect,’ and ends ‘fine is 
the effect of the spondaic close in ex 
snfinsto 1am tempore subsidendo.’ 

The rarity of inverted commas or 
italics for Latin words does not make 
for clearness. Latin words are given in 
the run of the sentence without dis- 
tinguishing marks, except that longer 
phrases or citations from Latin or 
English are usually introduced by an 
exasperating colon—e.g., p. 5, ‘ When 
we meet the ellipse we know in : good 
men and true, it does not puzzle us 
long.’ 

The following are among matters on 
which I find myself at variance with 
the author. P. 8, ‘bow the knee” is 
said to point ‘to the same syntax ’— 
namely, dual passing into singular; but 
is it more than a metonymy by which 
‘one’ is put for the set to which it 
belongs, whether that set be a pair or 
ten or more: cf. ‘on the light fantastic 
toe, ‘ with deft finger,’ ‘ tooth and nal’? 
P. 51-2, the theory that perhaps 
quadvata 1s joined with Roma because 
Roma was the ‘square’ (groma) of the 
gromaticus should not be the only one 
mentioned in discussing the derivation 
of the name of the city. Professor 
Bell would find it difficult to cite any 
examples of initial g disappearing in 
Latin before 7: he would do better to 
recognise in groma an Etruscanised 
form of the Greek yroua, and a word 
which may be safely considered some 
centuries younger than Roma. Another 
philological point arises on p. 181, 
where we read ‘arma is usually derived 
from the root ar-, to join or fit (ef. 
apapioxw), and primarily meant the 
defensive armour fitted to the body’: 
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so far 30 good; but the sentence con- 
tinues, ‘so Varro derives it ab arcendo, 
L.L. V. 115,’ which seems to involve 
an unlikely connexion between the 
root ar- and arcere. Pp. 24 and 64-65 
fail to persuade me that O Veneres 
Cuptdinesque in Catullus III. r are for 
old duals and mean merely Venus and 
Cupid. P. 114: in multumque remittst 
qut rveuocent (Aen. X. 839-40), Servius’ 
view that multum=saepe is much less 
violent than Professor Bell’s ‘many a 
one to recall him’; and in ex quo 
suffragta nulls uendimus (Juv. X. 77-8) 
it is not convincing to take ntdls as 
nom. plural. P. 141 seems to imply 
erroneously that the accusatiuus Graecus 
is still a common element in explaining 
syntactical examples like inscripts nomina 
vegum flores. Pp. 144-5: I question 
some parts of the treatment o “or. 
P. 122: I doubt whether it will be 
found the ‘easiest’ elucidation of Asc 
tamen poteras requiescere noctem to make 
vequsescere an imperative and treat 
oteras as parenthetic. But it is yet 
arder to believe (p. 221) that rusna is 
‘a poetic term primarily for terrae motus.’ 
Nor do I always accept the author’s 
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doctrine of ellipsis: Cicero’s uitis quae 
natura caduca est needs no insertion of 
futura: it is a needless assumption 
that Virgil’s ostvo stands for asvo e 
ostro or auro for auro et ostro (p. 182), 
or that in his numerous uses of the 
phrase longe lateque he expresses it 
usually by late. On p. 164 we are 
told we must translate ex acthere longo 
(Aen. VII. 288) ‘from the wide sky,’ but 
why not ‘from the far sky’? and why 
not record the best reading, longe ? 
Similarly, in veboant siluaeque et 

Olympus (Georg. III. 223) we are told to 
translate ‘both the broad woods and 
the wide sky return the roar.’ On the 
other hand, one is prepared to admit 
that in ovantes uensam (p. 182) wentans 
may more easily be used for pacem 
because one finds pacem uentamque 
often coupled ; and, even if one cannot 
help feeling that the principle of ellip- 
tical association 1s overworked in many 
passages, one realises nevertheless that 
it has played a subtle part in language 
and that it is stimulating to have the 
words of such passages subjected to 
careful examination. 

J. Wicut DvuFF. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF GRAMMAR. 


The Philosophy of Grammar. By Otto 
JESPERSEN. 8vo. Pp. 359. London: 
George Allen and Unwin, 1924. 
Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 

THE merit of this book is that it is 

provocative of thought on many funda- 

mental questions of grammar, suggesting 
new points of view and compelling the 
reader to think for himself. Science is 
the breath of life to the enlightened 
teacher, and an atmosphere of science 
pervades all Jespersen’s work. On the 
other hand, Jespersen shows little 
mpey with the practical needs of 
teachers of languages. He loses sight 
of the fact to which the recent Sugges- 
tions of the Board of Education again 
directs attention—viz., that pupils have 
to study ‘not only English, but also 

French, and frequently Latin,’ and that 

‘economy of time and effort is a pressing 

need’ (p. 20). Thus the demand for 

uniformity of grammatical terminology, 
which really means unity of view in 


dealing with the grammatical features 
of the languages taught in secondary 
schools, has no appeal for him. He 
moves in the high and dry region of pure 
science, and it is as a contribution to 
the science or ‘ philosophy’ of grammar 
that his book must be judged. Probably 
the best chapters in it are those dealing 
with the psychology of speech (I.,XXII., 
XXIV.). It may be compared with the 
recent work of the great French scholar, 
F. Brunot, La Pensée et la Langue (1922), 
which proposes to revolutionise the 
teaching of grammar by starting with 
the conceptions to be expressed, and 
then proceeding to ask in what forms 
they are expressed. Brunot throws the 
‘parts of speech ’ overboard; Jespersen 
does not go so far as this, but he advo- 
cates a sort of parallel classification of 
words in ‘three ranks,’ as (1) primary 
words, (2) adjuncts, (3) subjuncts, or, in 
some cases, sub-subjuncts. My criticism 
of this is not that it is not philosophical, 
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but that it is not philosophical enough; 
and the same thing may be said of some 
of the other speculations in this volume. 
It is strange that a scholar of Jespersen’s 
eminence should ever have entertained 
the notion of classifying words according 
to the extent of their denotation. Some 
words (adverbs, prepositions, conjunc- 
tions, interjections called particles, 
p- 91) have no denotation at all; in 
Others, the distinction of denotation 
does not coincide with the distinction of 
grammatical function. Adjectives, for 
example, have, generally speaking, a 
wider denotation than nouns, but you 
cannot distinguish adjectives from nouns 
on this basis; for some adjectives have 
a less wide denotation than the nouns 
with which they are joined, to say no- 
thing of other nouns. ‘Carnivorous 
animals’ is an example in point. The 
distinction of denotation is really irrele- 
vant to grammar. Jespersen has now 
modified hisstatement about this ‘logical 
basis of grammar’ (pp. 79-81) in defer- 
ence to criticism from various quarters; 
but he nevertheless adheres to the ‘three 
ranks.’ In ‘a poor soul sat sighing,’ soul 
isa primary, poor an adjunct, sat also an 
adjunct, distinguished from other ad- 
juncts only by the obscure term ‘ adnex’ 
(p. 97)! He here loses sight of the 
fundamental dualism of the sentence 
(subject plus predicate) : cf. p. 306. And 
what are we to do with the predicative 
adjunct sighing ? 

Jespersen is fully alive to the fact that 
morphology is becoming less and less 
important in the grammars of modern 
languages, and that syntax must be the 
basis of study. But, curiously enough, 
he does not see the bearing of this 
principle on the question of tenses, 
moods, and cases in English. He him- 
self gives no definitions of these terms, 
but he tacitly assumes that they can 
only denote morphological distinctions. 
They cannot, however, be so defined in 
any language, ancient or modern. What 
is the morphological differentia of (say) 
the accusative case, singular and plural, 
or the future tense or the subjunctive 
mood in Latin or German? There is 
none, The differentiae of function 
Jespersen refuses to accept, on the 

round that it is difficult to find a short- 
and formula which will accurately 
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delimit the functions of the several 
tenses, moods, and cases. No doubt 
there is some overlapping ; yet the broad 
distinctions of function are quite clear. 
And in rejecting them, Jespersen closes 
the door upon any definition of these 
terms. But if they are meaningless, 
they should be given up altogether. 
Jespersen, however, recognises some 
tenses, two cases (the genitive and the 
‘common case’) and some moods in 
English. But he will not have a future 
tense, on the ground (p. 50) that the 
English well there is ‘an element of 
volition.’ He has no objection to shall 
in ‘I shall succeed,’ as forming a 
compound future tense. But no English- 
man feels any element of volition in 
‘You (or He) will not succeed.’ Thus 
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uture tense is baseless from his own 
point of view. He refuses to recognise 
a subjunctive mood in ‘ If we knew, we 
should speak,’ ‘I wish we knew,’ on the 
ground that ‘the English preterit is one 
definite syntactic category ’ (p. 56); but 
this begs the whole question. He him- 
self has to speak of ‘non-temporal uses 
of tenses '(p. 265). These non-temporal 
uses are better described as tenses of 
the subjunctive mood. To speak of a 
‘past indicative denoting unreality’ 
would be clumsy terminology, and also 
unscientific, as implying a difference 
botween English and German (or Latin 
which does not exist. From an histori 
point of view the form knew is no more 
an indicative than it is a subjunctive. 
But some forms have been in the course 
of time so much limited to an indicative 
function that we are justified in calling 
them ‘indicatives with subjunctive 
meaning’ in the rare cases in which 
they are equivalent to subjunctives (see 
p- 316 f.). In expressions like ts ¢o kill, 
ts is an indicative, but ss to ktll is a sub- 
junctive equivalent. Jespersen’s diatribe 
against a dative in English falls to the 
ground in the light of the principle that 
what we are concerned with in English 
is functton, not form. And he shows 
that he does not understand the attitude 
of the Joint Committee on Terminology 
when he sneers at the recognition of a 
dative case as ‘ opening the door to the 
admission of an ablative,’ to say nothing 
of an instrumental, a locative, etc. 
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(p. 177). Not at all. What the Joint 
Committee aimed at was not to impose 
the Latin case-system upon English, 
but to recognise in English the features 
which it shares with other Indo- 
European languages. Now English, 
like ancient Greek, has no case which 
corresponds in function to the Latin 
ablative ; but it has a case (identical in 
form with the accusative) corresponding 
in function to the dative of Latin, Greek, 
and German. This is a very good 
reason for admitting a dative, but not 
an ablative. To lump together nomin- 
ative, accusative, and dative as a 
‘common case’ is to set up a morpho- 
logical in place of a syntactical basis of 
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classification—and a weak basis at that, 

use whereas one of the two classes 
could be defined itively, viz. the 
genitive in s, the other could be defined 
only negatively, as ‘not formed by the 
addition of s.’ Moreover, this would 
give to the term ‘ genitive’ a significa- 
tion quite different from that which it 
bears in other languages. That way 
madness lies. Deutschbein, who bases 
his theory of cases on Wundt, declares 
himself ‘in absolute opposition to 
Jespersen ’ on this important question ; 
see his System der neuenglischen Syntax, 
1917, p. 256. See, too, Sommer, Ver- 
gletchende Syntax der Schulsprachen, 1921, 
p. 10. 

E. A. SONNENSCHEIN. 


THE ART OF TERENCE. 


The Art of Terence. By GILBERT Nor- 
woop. Pp. 156. Oxford: Blackwell, 
1923. 7s. 6d. net. 

TERENCE’S reputation had the misfor- 

tune to be entangled with the interest 

of a political party, and thereby suffered 
diminution as soon as party hatreds 
became embittered; a Porcius Licinus 
and a Volcacius lifted up their heels 
against him as a Scipionist. Then the 

antiquaries and grammarians took a 

hand at the game of criticism, and 

Plautus was canonised by Varro, against 

which Horace—the first Roman critic 

(save Cicero, perhaps) who knew his 

business—protested in vain; and there 

have been moderns who pooh-pooh 

Horace’s judgment of Plautine wit and 

numbers. Many scholars of the last 

century, humbly deferring to the dogmas 
of Romanticism, and full of native bias 
against all art that wore the note of 
centrality and universality, put Plautus 
above Terence. Indeed, the like taste 
for clumsy force and naiveté moved 

German, and—by a fatal infection— 

English scholars, even to exalt Lucre- 

tius above Virgil. Barbarism and de- 

cadence kissed each other, and we were 

back in the days of Fronto and Co. 
We waited long for a Lejay to arise 

and point out that whilst Plautus was 

a supremely great linguistic influence, 

his work, dramatically considered, is but 

a sort of comic opera. The excellence 

of that fragment on Plautus measures 


the loss that was inflicted on scholar- 
ship by Lejay’s death, Now comes 
Mr. Norwood with a bold and challeng- 
ing book. There are scholars and 
ammarians who remain schoolboys 
in literary criticism: in their minds 
Mr. Norwood’s strong words about 
Plautus (‘a blacksmith mending a 
watch’) will excite religious horror ; 
but his skilled exposition of Terence’s 
dramatic virtues will be welcomed by 
all who know their Terence intimately. 
Important in itself, it has also the 
importance of a manifesto of reaction. 
Our literary criticism was weak and 
wilful in the epoch of Munro and 
Conington, great scholars as they both 
were. It is only of late that a proper 
appreciation of what contaminatio means 
has emerged—the principle of enrich- 
ment and_ selective recombination, 
which the very perfection of Greek 
literature imposed as the right form of 
‘originality’ on all subsequent work. 
It is pity some prefer the originality of 
being rude orodd. Without contaminatio, 
no Virgil, no Dante, no Shakespeare, 
and—as N. points out—no Moliere. 
Those who are shocked to find 


Plautus’ Amphitruo branded as ‘the 
most detestable of his productions’ 
will not be appeased by hearing that 


Hecyra—which, by the way, should be 
more exactly rendered as Her Husband’s 
Mother, or, at least, Her Mother-tn-Law : 
(it is odd that this significant nuance 
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should have escaped so fine a critic as N.; 
he seems to regard Hecyra for socrusas a 
piece of affectation), the despised and 
rejected Hecyra, is ‘the finest master- 
piece of high comedy in the world.’ 
Does not this estimate put this beauti- 
ful play too high? The delicacy of its 
éthé would surely be difficult to get 
across the footlights; and the theme 
lies within that province which the 
loose empire of ancient comedy was 
destined to cede to the modern psycho- 
logical novel. However, neither the 
Westminster School stage nor any other 
has tried a revival of Hecyra. I quarrel 
with a judgment that prefers it to 
Hautont., a comedy which ventures even 
higher in emotion, and fits the most 
consummate of humorous reversals 
(better than that of Adelphoe, because 
richer in irony) into the very marrow of 
the plot. 

N.’s boldness appears on every page ; 
it would take too long to illustrate in 
detail his acuteness of appreciation. In 
most strongly recommending his work, 
I venture to add a few suggestions in 
detail. Is not Terence’s birth year 
generally accepted as 195 B.c.? The 
germ of (And. 805) ut quimus, asunt 
(p. 29) is to be found in Demosth. 
c. Eubuliden 31. A study of metre is 
absolutely damning to the clumsy lines 
tacked on to Andria as alter exstus. On 
p. 5 sedatis motibus (to describe the 
tone of a stataria) is guaranteed by St. 
Augustine, de Musica, V. 14, and its 
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meaning illustrated by the parallel 
tocosis motsbus in Ter. Maur. 2397 and 
Mar. Victorinus Art. Gramm. (ap. Keil 
G.L. 5,135). On p. 44 (Hautont. 154) hoc 
quéd fit sins against fe haa hoc quom 
fit, 16s would be possible. P. 119 rsdeo 
hunc is not the least ‘heartless,’ any 
more than Virgil’s qut non risere parentes 
in Buc. IV. is disrespectful: v. this 
journal (Vol. XXXI., p. 24). P. 122 
(footnote) sensus means ‘a saying,’ how 
can ‘a passage be marked by’ a saying ? 
P. 134, the pleasant, but not therefore 
improbable, story that Laelius was the 
author of Hautont. 723 seg. (Sats pol 
proterue me Syrt promissa huc tnduxerunt) 
‘is no earlierthan Nepos.’ No earlier ! 
But is that remarkably late? One 
lifetime ? Terence’s daughter or Lae- 
lius’ son might easily have lived until 
Nepos’ boyhood; and Nepos—a pro- 
fest historian, after all—said that he had 
satisfied himself on undoubted authorsty 
that it was so. 

Besides these details there are many 
points of dramatic interpretation, and 
some judgments of N.’s that are open to 
controversy; but no such discussions 
can be attempted in the tight space of 
a review. In conclusion, I wish to 
emphasise the interest and the ex- 
cellence of a book which truly marks an 
epoch, not only in Terentian studies, 
but in the movement of scholarship and 
literary criticism, and to commend its 
bold protest against the ‘Victorian 
blight.’ We shall hear more of this. 

J. S. PHILLIMORE. 


PERVIGILIUM VENERIS 


Pervigthium Venerts. Edited and trans- 


lated with a commentary by R. W. 
POSTGATE. Pp. vi+27. ndon: 
Grant Richards, 1924. 15s. net. 


Tus elegantly got-up little book, 
gear in old-faced type on Dutch 
and-made paper, with marginal orna- 
ment in red, and a queer, but hand- 
some, patterned wrapper, does great 
credit to the taste and enterprise of its 
producers and, in particular, to the 
work of the Pelican Press. It has a 
further interest as by the son of a 
distinguished father, and has had the 
benefit of Dr. Postgate’s criticism and 
suggestion. It therefore comes well 


accredited to scholars, and to members 
of the Classical Association more 
specially. It is a pity that so beautiful 
a piece of typography is blemished by 
several misprints—Leipsig, Bucheler, 
Scrieruius for Leipzig, Buicheler, 
Scriuerius ; and that the Bibliothéque 
Nationale is unaccountably called the 
Librairie Nationale. 

The contents consist of a text and 
prose translation, preceded by seven 
pages of preface, and followed by nine 
pages giving a list of the variant 
readings of the two MSS., with a 
selection of some of ‘ the more interest- 
ing conjectures’ and a few notes or 
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comments. If it does not add anything 
material to Mr. Clementi’s two volumes, 
the edition of 1911 and the Bibi:o- 
graphical and other studtes in the Pervs- 
gilium Veneris of 1913, and to Mr. 
Fort’s more recent edition of 1922, it 
is interesting in bringing a fresh mind 
to bear on a poem which presents so 
many fascinating and perhaps in- 
soluble problems. 

Mr. Postgate is only too well justified 
in saying that all verse translations of 
the Pervigilium are hopelessly inade- 
quate. What his aim was in his own 
prose rendering is not very clear. It 
departs, often materially, from the 
original, and yet, though a number of 
lines and phrases are  felicitously 
rendered, it lacks the quality of prose 
rhythm. If this were not sought, it 
would have been better to be more 
literal, and not to blur the effect by 
mere paraphrase—as, for instance, 
‘made Dione, the daughter of the 
waves,’ for fectt undantem Dtonem de 
maritis smbribus, and ‘with wine and 
bread and poetry’ for mec Ceres nec 
Bacchus absunt nec poetarum deus; or 
by vagueness which amounts to mis- 
translation, as when tura dictt is 
rendered by ‘reigns.’ Prose has a 
mechanism as subtle and delicate as 
that of verse. A number of phrases in 
this translation : 


The crimson hidden in its bridal veil ; 
And Love is fully armed when Love is bare : 
If one so chaste would listen: she herself 
Would have you join us, if a virgin might : 
are quite good verse; but they do not 
conform to the requirements of prose. 
For the refrain Mr. Postgate gives, 
‘ To-morrow love comes to the loveless, 
to-morrow lovers love again.’ No great 
exception need be taken to this, though 
he apparently would vindicate it by 
saying, ‘I am aware amet does not 
mean will love.’ But the Latin is really 
untranslatable. Thomas Stanley’s ren- 
dering of 1651 (not 1649) : 
Love he to-morrow, who loved never ; 
To-morrow, who hath loved, persever : 


still remains the best; Mr. Postgate’s 
depreciatory comments on it are quite 
beside the mark. 

Mr. Postgate brackets, ‘upon my 
own unsupported judgment,’ he says, 
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the line Sic Amyclas cum tacevent 


perdtdst stlenttum. Mr. Fort had 
already bracketed it for weighty 
though not undisputably conclusive 


reasons. It may be, perhaps it is, as 
Mr. Fort thinks it, ‘ very weak regarded 
as the last word in this passionate 
poem,’ though even as to this opinion 
may differ. To call it, as Mr. Postgate 
does, a ‘wretched interpolation’ and a 
‘fatuous comment,’ is only darkening 
counsel. In any case, to say that 
it ‘turns up unchallenged in every 
edition’ is a mis-statement of fact 
which, writing as he did with Mr. 
Fort’s edition before him, is to say the 
least unfortunate. 

Long study of the Pervigilium lends 
colour to Pater’s imaginative recon- 
stitution of the circumstances of its 
origin; of its having been left by its 
writer unfinished and in a ially 
disordered state. Whether he meant 
it to consist of quatrains, or of more 
elaborate strophic correspondences, or 
merely of irregular latsses like those of 
Arabian and Old French poetry, is 

rhaps impossible to determine. But 

r. Postgate does not quite grasp the 
facts on which the quaternary structure 
suggests itself. It is only a hypothesis ; 
but it is not as he calls it an @ priors 
theory. It is based on the observation 
that, out of the eighty-four lines of 
which, apart from the nine internal re- 
currences of the refrain in the MSS., 
the poem as it has reached us consists, 
no less than sixty-eight do, in fact, fall 
into self-contained quatrains. That 
looks like something more than an 
accident. It may be added that to 
call the Pervigilium, as Mr. Postgate 
does, ‘a poem which is_ half-way 
between ancient verse with its 
strophae and medieval hymns with 
their quatrains,’ is misleading. Plen 
of ancient verse is in quatrains; Virgil's 
seventh Eclogue is tolerably familiar: 
and medieval hymns need not be, 
though the majority of them are, 
in quatrains. Apart from the large 
number in terzines or sestets (the 
Ad perennts vitae fontem is in trochaic 
tetrameter terzines), a good many are 
in stanzas, or rather in lassses, of 
irregular length: for example, in the 
Caelum gaude terra plaude the stanzas 
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are of ro, 6, 6, 6 lines; in the Munds 
venovatio, of 7, 7, ? , 8 lines; in the 
Ecce dies celebris, of 9, 6, 8, 6, 6, 8, 8, 2 
lines. This shows how cautious one 
must be in theorising. 


Euripides and his Influence. By F. L. Lucas, 
M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
One vol. Pp. xiv+188. London, Calcutta, 
Sydney : George G. Harrap and Co., Ltd. 


5s. 
THis hittle book, which a as one of the 
series entitled ‘Our Debt to Greece and Rome,’ 
is an excellent piece of work. The first chapter 
contains a very good account of Euripides and 
his work, in which scarcely any point of real 
importance is passed over; the succeeding 
cha discuss the poet’s influence in 
Antquity, in the Middle Ages and Renais- 
sance, the New Classical Age, and the Nine- 
teenth Century. The whole work is learned, 
accurate, and readable; and Mr. Lucas’s 
criticism is both sane and vigorous, whether he 
ts dealing with attempts to extract the poet’s 
own views from his work, with the meticulous 
classification of supposed imitations of 
Euripides, with the preference of Seneca to 
Euripides by more than one generation, or 
with the pseudo-classicism of France and 
England; and the remark which concludes 
his account of the latter is not without its 
application to classical studies to-day: ‘It is 
well to learn of the dead, but it is also import- 
ant to remain alive oneself.’ Even where the 
want of material makes the discussion of 
Euripides’ influence a rather disconnected 
affair, Mr. Lucas manages to maintain co- 
herence and keep the reader’s interest, and to 
throw light upon the nature of literary imitation 
and inspiration. On two points—not very 
important in connexion with the subject of the 
book—a word of criticism is perhaps desirable. 
The statement on p. 10, that ‘the audience must 
generally have known the story of the play,’ is 
not easy to reconcile with Aristotle’s statement 
that ‘ even the well-known stories are well 
known only to few’; and on pp. 48, 49, Mr. 
Lucas is hardly just to Plato. But the book 
may really be commended without reserve. 
A. W. PICKARD-CAMBRIDGE. 


Herodianus. Ab Excessu D. Marci Libri 
VIII. Edidit K. STAVENHAGEN.  Biblio- 
theca Scriptorum Graecorum et Romanorum. 


Pp. xii+235. Leipzig: Teubner, 1922. 
3.20 sh. kartoniert; 4.80 sh. gebunden. 
A HANDY and cheap edition. Stavenhagen has 


made no new collation of the MSS.; his text is 
based on that of Mendelssohn. Ina brief intro- 
duction the editor endeavours to establish in 
greater detail than did Mendelssohn the stemma 
of the MSS. All are derived from a single 
arch : the three branches are represented 
by (i.) John of Antioch fragments, (ii.) the 

SS. of the O group (Mendelssohn, p. xii), of 
which A has been emended ¢ comj., (iii.) the 
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It 1s to be hoped that Mr. Postgate, 
even though ‘not professionally a 
classical scholar,’ will pursue his 
studies in the Latin poetry in which 
he takes so lively an interest. 

J. W. MACKAIL. 


a 


1 group (Mendelssohn #é;d.). Stavenhagen's 
Own corrections and emendations of the text are 
not very numerous ; the chief interest of this 
edition lies in the fact that Schwartz has read the 
whole work, and has liberally emended the text 
throughout. NORMAN H. BAYNES. 


SOME SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Cicero the Advocate, being the Pro Murena 
and Pro Milene. Edited by C. COOKSON. 
The Martyrdom of Socrates. The Apologia 
and the Crz¢o, with selections from the PAaedo. 

Edited by F. C. DOHERTY. 

Clarendon Series. 3s. 6d. net each. 

Mr. COOKSON’S is a notable book. He has 
great knowledge both of the language and of 
the history, and he knows how to write 
for the fifth form boy. He treats him as an 
intelligent being, interested in public affairs, 
and capable of serious thought. Such boys 
will read with enjoyment and profit his dis- 
cussion of the question whether Cicero was 
justified in defending Murena, if he knew him 
to be guilty; or again, the four pages on the 
periodic style. They will learn how the 
rhythm of a certain prayer in the Litany ‘1s the 
direct descendant of .the prose rhythms which 
Cicero, working on Greek models, was the first 
to perfect in Latin’; and, as they read, they will 
begin to feel that a speech of Cicero 1s ‘ some- 
thing that professes to be and really is a piece 
of literature of a very high order.’ The notes 
are, as they should be if Cicero is to be under- 
stood, long and full of information on Roman 
law and customs. Mr. Cookson’s knowledge of 
English law and his frequent comparison or 
contrast of English affairs with those of Rome 
add greatly to the interest. Cicero is not a 
very popular author with boys, but I think that 
they will like this book, and that many as they 
work at it will begin to see the value and 
significance of classical studies. 

The method of this series of printing a work 
‘partly in the original and partly in transla- 
tion’ 1s convenient for Cicero. In the M/urena 
especially there are many difficult passages, the 
study of which in the original is not profitable 
at the stage for which the series ts intended. 
But I think that many will regret to see the 
same method applied to Plato’s Afology. This 
has been done by Mr. Doherty. We have in 
the Apology a work of art of wonderful quality 
—a quality which cannot be preserved in 
translation. This work can be read by an 
intelligent boy at a very early stage of his study 
of Greek, and read with some appreciation of 
its beauty. Of course he will go slowly at first, 
but the same words and phrases keep recurring 
in various forms, so that he soon begins to fee 
that he is making progress with the language. 
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On the other hand, if he skips portions of the 
Apology in order to read parts of the CyzZo, his 
progress will be slower. Itis true he will have 
in the bits of translation some very interesting 
English reading, but reading of a kind which is 
easily accessible and which 1s more satisfactory 
when taken at a stretch. Mr. Doherty’s Intro- 
duction is good, and the summaries at the head 
of the paragraphs will help the student to get the 
sense. The notes are studiously short; if this 
edition is intended, as I suppose, to be used at 
an early stage of a Greek course, much more 
help should be given with the language; ¢.g., 
there is no note on py treixay d¢ xr. in 32 A. 
A vocabulary, if carefully made, may be more 
useful and instructive than the Lexicon at this 
Stage. But this vocabulary is not satisfactory. 
It does not always give the right meaning; 
¢.g., dwsoros in 26 E does not mean ‘untrust- 
worthy’ but ‘incredible’; éri@Govos in 37 C not 
‘jealous, malignant,’ but ‘odious.’ Puzzling 
forms like otye are not included. There is not 
enough help with the irregular verbs; the 
future and aorist active are given (whether they 
occur or not), but as a rule the more difficult 
forms of the perfect stems are not given (e.z., 
ereOpappuny, éexxexvpévas). On the other hand, 
we find a strange medley of forms which do nof 
occur—éreos for érovs, rdoow for rdrre, 
€ioupas for aipnoopa, even droré6ynxa for 
réOvnxa. Does not the language of Plato 
deserve a little more respect, and is not his 
name worthy to stand on the title-page ? 


M, Tullis Ciceronis de provinctts consularibus 
oratio ad senatum. Edited by Professor 
H. E. BUTLER and M. Cary, Reader in 
Ancient History at the University of London. 
Clarendon Press. 4s. 6d. net. 

THIS speech is, as the editors say, ‘ invaluable 

as an authority for the relations between Cicero 

and the triumvirate and for the formation of a 

just estimate of his character.’ It seems that no 

commentary on it has been published for over 
sixty years. The Introduction (17 pages) supplies 

»a simple statement of the facts necessary for 

_ the intelligent reading of the speech’ and a 

summary of Cicero’s argument. The text is 

Peterson’s (Clarendon Press) The Notes 

(35 pages), without neglecting the interpretation 

of difficult passages, treat mainly of the subject- 

matter. The Appendix(26 pages) is valuable and 
interesting; in this we have detailed discussions 
of a number of historical questions, with full re- 
ferences to the ancient authorities : ¢.g.,15 pages 
are devoted to the careers of Piso and Gabinius, 

4 pages to the relations of Cicero with Caesar, 

two to the question of Cicero’s madtwedia 

(Att. IV. 5,1). The editors have a wide know- 

ledge of recent literature on their subject, and 

they have produced a very useful edition. 


Selections from Plautus. With Introduction 
and Notes by K. M. WEsTAWAy. Cam- 
bridge : University Press. 3s. 

‘ THESE extracts are offered, not as a substitute 

for whole plays, but as an introduction and 

inducement to further reading in the works of 
one of Rome’s most lively and amusing authors.’ 

There are forty-five pages of text, containing 

selections from nine of the plays. They are 
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well chosen, are quite intelligible out of their 
context, and provide most entertaining reading. 
The notes explain rather too much. The book 
is meant for those who are ‘already acquainted 
with Caesar, Cicero, and Vergil.’ I feel sure 
that such students will not need to be told that 
natalis dies means ‘birthday.’ I doubt if they 
need be told how to construe ‘tus 4 audes 
Sostam esse dicere, gui ego sum?’ (They have 
just learned what ‘vm means.) Anyone begin- 
ning Plautus is sure to be interested in the 
development of the language. It might be well 
to make the notes on syntax a little fuller, not 
merely to state the facts but to show the reason 
of them if it can be easily explained—e.g., to 
show how subordination develops out of co- 
ordination, factas optumum est (Men. 947) out 
of factas :optumum est. Nunc adeam optumurm 
est (Asin. 448) is similar. Here the note says 
that adeam is a ‘deliberate subjunctive depend- 
ing on opitumum est. Buta deliberate subjunc- 
tive asks a question, and one cannot introduce 
a depending question with optsumum est. 


Junior Latin Unseens. By J. M. MILNE. 
Harrap. tod. 
THis book contains a hundred short easy 
passages which have either been specially 
written or freely adapted from Latin authors to 
suit pupils in the second year. If it is desirable 
to do unseens at so early a stage, this book 
should be useful. The pieces are graded in 
difficulty, and each is complete in itself. 
. E. P. PANTIN. 


Meisterwerke Griechischer ge tibeatf und 
Malerei. By E. PFUHL. One vol. Pp. 
vilitg90. 4 coloured, 156 half-tone plates. 
Munich: F. Bruckmann, A.G., 1924. 12, 
14.50, 16 Marks, in various bindings. 

THE three monumental volumes of Dr. Pfuhl’s 

Malerei und Zeichnung der Griechen, published 

in 1923, dealt exhaustively with G graphic 

arts from geometric pottery to Pompeian 
frescoes and Greco-Egyptian portraits. The 
present much shorter work covers the same 
ground, but is addressed to lovers of art rather 
than to professional archaeologists. The text 
concerns itself therefore in the first instance 
with artistic appreciations; it is full of under- 
standing and humour, and well suited to the 
wider audience for whom it is intended. As, 
however, it does not neglect the historical 
development, scholars also will find it an ex- 
cellent introduction to the subject. They will 
regret the absence of even a skeleton biblio- 
graphy, but that omission may, we hope, be 
remedied in the English translation which the 
preface promises. 
The illustrations are ample in number and 
well chosen, though we think that, as in the 
ent volume, less than justice is done to 
truscan tomb-painting. e would willingly 
exchange one or two of the less satisfactory 

Pompeian paintings—e.g. the two versions of 

Apollo and Daphne on pp. 97, 98—for excerpts 

from the Zomda della Cacctae Pesca at Corneto. 

But there is not much that does not fully deserve 

a place, and the reproductions, which in one or 
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two cases se arpa upon the larger book, are of 
really admirable quality throughout. 

The work deserves a warm welcome, and is 
the more likely to find it since its price is, in 
these hard times, phenomenal. 

A. S. F. Gow. 


Manuel des Etudes grecques et latines. Par L. 
LAURAND. Appendice I., Les Scsences dans 
LAntiquité, One vol. Pp. §1+7. Pans: 
Auguste Picard, 1923. § francs. 

THE Manuel des Etudes grecques et latines, to 

which this tract is an Appendix, consists of seven 

parts (besides indices), with an aggregate of 934 

pages, covering the geography, history, litera- 

ture, and institutions of Greece and Rome, a 

historical grammar of both languages, and the 

complementary subjects of metric, palaeography, 

epigraphy,etc. The Appendix before us gives a 

short account of the achievements of the Greeks 

and Romans in the various branches of science 

—mamely, mathematics, astronomy, physics, 

chemistry, natural history, and medicine. It is 

a neat and useful compendium, comparable to 

Heiberg’s Dire Naturwissenschaften und ate 

Mathematik im kilassischen Altertum, recently 

translated into English for the Oxford Series of 

World’s Manuals. The difference is that the 

French work contains less detail ; but, on the 

other hand, it has much fuller references to 
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authorities : a list of these precedes each section. 
We notice a slip in the section on Greek geo- 
metry, where Hippocrates of Chios is described 
as ‘Hippocrate d’Elis,’ presumably through 
some confusion with Hippias of Elis. 

T. L. HEATH. 


Palacographia Latina IH, (St. Andrews 
University Publications, XIX.). Edited by 
Prof. W. M. LINDSAY. Pp. 66; 15 collotype 
lates. Oxford University Press: Humphrey 
ilford, 1924. §s. 
THE present issue derives its chief importance 
from Prof. Lindsay’s interesting and instructive 
article on the Lorsch scriptorium. At Lorsch, 
as at Fulda, Wurzburg, and Echternach, English 
influence is attested by the use of Anglo-Saxon 
minuscule—of a type, to be sure, somewhat 
different from that used in England proper. 
Besides Anglo-Saxon, ordinary minuscule was 
also used at Lorsch. The accompanying twelve 
plates illustrate both types. Three other plates 
illustrate the Farfa type—a name given to the 
script which flourished in Rome and vicinity. 
A brief history of the Abbeys of Farfa and 
Subiaco is given by Dr. Carusi. A few notes on 
‘scribes and their ways’ (methods of deletion) 
by the editor complete this valuable number. 
E. A. LOWE. 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS 


PHILOLOGISCHE WOCHENSCHRIFT. 
(JUNE-OCTOBER, 1924.) 


GREEK LITERATURE.—Anthologia Lyrica. I.: 
Poetae elegiact. Il.: Theognis. Carmen 
aureum, Phocylidea. Edidit E. Diehl (Leip- 
zig, Teubner. Pp. vi and ii+208] (Sitzler). 
Crusius’ edition of 1897 brought up to date 
and enlarged ; useful critical and exegetical 
notes. — Pindare. Olympiques, Pythiques, 
Néméennes, Isthmiques,et Fragments. Texte 
établi et traduit par A. Puech [Pars 1922-2} 
Pp. xxix + 159, 170, 148, 259] (Schroeder). P. 
has complete mast of his subject, and 
shows praiseworthy familiarity with recent 
research on Pindar. 

LaTIN LITERATURE.—L'Eina Podme. Texte 
établi et traduit par J. Vessereau [ Paris, 1923. 
Pp. xxxiv+82] (Helm). A contribution to 
the interpretation of this difficult poem.— 
O. Weinreich, Senecas Apocolocyntosts. Ein- 
Kihrung, Analyse und Untersuchung, Uber- 
selzung (Berlin, 1923, Weidmann. Pp. vilit+ 
148] (Helm). Emphasises Seneca’s origin- 
ality and independent treatment.—Cornélius 
Népos, Oeuvres. Texte établi et traduit par 
A. Guillemin [Paris, 1923, ‘Les Belles- 
Lettres.” Pp. xxv+182](Wagner). Reviewer 
examines G.’s readings and interpretations in 
detail, and disagrees almost everywhere ; 
many misprints in Latin text.—J. v. Wage- 

1D; - Minuctt Felicis Octavius. I.: In- 

en Tekst. Il.: Aanteekeningen 

(Utrecht, 1923, Rvys] (Baehrens). Successful 

edition, intended for classical and theological 


students. Reviewer appends additions and 
corrections at some length. 

HisTory.—V. Schultze, Adltchristliche Stdadte 
und Landschaften. If.: Kleinasien. Erste 
Halfte (Gitersloh, 1922, Bertelsmann. Fifty- 
eight illustrations] (Ziebarth). S.’s object is 
to describe the political, cultural, and religious 
conditions with which Christianity was con- 
fronted in Asia Minor; archaeological evi- 
dence of every kind introduced. Very useful. 

LANGUAGE. — F. Bechtel, Die griechischen 
Dialekte. I.: Die westeriechischen Dialekte. 
Iil,: Der tonische Dialekt (Berlin, 1923 and 
1924, Weidmann. Pp. vii and xi+951 and 
353) (Hermann). Arranged on the same plan 
as Vol. I. A model of careful and accurate 
work. Reviewer discusses many details. 

RELIGION.—F. Drexel, Lie Gotlerverehrung im 
romeschen Germanten. Deutsches archdolog. 
Institut. Romtych - german. Kommission. 
14ler Bericht, 1922 [Frankfurt, 1923, Baer. 
Pp. 68] (Wissowa). Masterly account of 
religious conditions in Roman Rhine Pro- 
vinces ; important section devoted to Keltic 
deities and cults.—W. F. Otto, Dse Manen 
oder Von den Urformen des Totenglaubens 

Berlin, 1923, Springer. Pp. 93] (Wissowa). 

xamines difference in idea between Homeric 
and Orphic Wy7 and the full development 
of the latter in the Roman genius. Cleverly 
written.—B. Schweitzer, Herakles. se teed 
sur griechischen Religions. und _ Sagen- 
geschichte [Tiibingen, 1922, Mohr. Pp. vii+ 
247; 38 figures and 12 plates] (Weinreich). 
Attempts to probe the Hercules legend with 
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the help of comparative folklore ; bold and 
ingenious. E to point out weaknesses, 
but hard to offer better suggestions. Reviewer 
gives detailed summary. 


MUSEE BELGE, XXVIII. No. 4. 
OCTOBER, 1924. 

N. Hohlwein, Le Stratege du Nome (11.).—M. 
Hélin, Le Sens de [Oraison fundbre de 
Périclés. Not mere eulogy of Athens, but 
defence of own ies Pe Tomsin, Xen, 
Symp. VII. 5.—P. Debourthay, Fons et 
Origo.—J. Van Ooteghem, L’Enigme d Alésia. 
Alaise, Franche-Comté, irreconcilable with 
description and military data. 
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MUSEE BELGE: BULLETIN BIBLIO- 
GRAPHIQUE ET PEDAGOGIQUE, 
XXTX., Nos. 1-3. (JANUARY, 1925.) 


J. Carcopino, Virgtle et les Origines dOstee. 
Paris: Boccard, 1919. Favourable (R. Sca- 
lais).—G. Ghedini, Letlere cristiane dai 
papiri gvect del Ill. e IV. secolo. Milan: 

Aegyptus,’ 1923. L. 18. Favourable (N. 
Hohlwein).—R. Van der Velde, Zhessalische 
Dialekigeographie. Nijmegen and Utrecht, 
1924. Favourable (A. Carnoy).—A. Carnoy 
Manuel de Linguistique grecqgue: Les Sons, les 
Formes, le Siyle. Paris: Champion, 1924. 
35 frs. Favourable (J. Mansion).—J. Wolt- 
jer, Latijnische Grammatica*. Groningen : 

olters, 1924. 9.50 fl. Original and clear 

(J. Gesster). 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


CARNOY’S MANUEL. 
To the Editors of the CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


S1rs,—In C.R. 1924, p. 140, Mr. R. McKenzie, 
the reviewer of my Lingusstigue Grecque, which 
has been very well received in Belgium and 
France, has confined himself to a list of Errata, 
for which I ought to be thankful with a view to 
a new edition if it did not convey a false idea of 
the book, its scope, its purpose, its arrange- 
ment, etc. The reviewer seems to have acted 
thus for fear lest a book with mistakes in it 
should take a place besides well-known works 
on Greek philology. Now the book really 
deserves ‘ni cet exces d'honneur, ni cette indig- 
nité.’ Hirt and Brugmann’s works are most 
useful books of reference to students, both 
junior and advanced, but they hardly meet the 
needs of those who want initiation into the 
scientific study of Greek, and at the same time 
a systematic revision of their practical know- 
ledge of the language. Now that is the need of 
Belgian students and of many ns who have 
to teach Greek without having received any 
philological training. This being the aim of 
the book, it need not be blamed for containing, 
besides scientific material, hints and guidance 
which are to be found to a certain extent in the 
best English books on Greek composition. 
Hence also a certain lack of proportion, some 
chapters being specially developed—e.g., thoseon 
the morphology of the verb (in which an attempt 
is made to render Hirt’s theories of bases intelli - 
gible to all), on the syntax of the cases (which 
gives a more rational and ‘psychological’ 
account of their usage than other grammars), 
on the stylistics of the pronoun (which also 
introduces psychology into the study of Greek 
linguistic habits), etc. 

e author’s pupils were in great need of 
such a book, since his Essai de Stylistigue 
Grecgue perished in the ruin of Louvain. And 
there is an excuse for the haste and irregularit 
with which the manual was written. Proof- 
reading by the author and his helpers sometimes 


failed to correct entirely the dreadful short- 
comings with which the text was presented by 
printers who lacked the material needed for 
such a work. Thus it was that the awful form 
dpyves crept in in place of rupnves. The hesi- 
tation between sé and ¢ for the Sanskrit lingual 
spirant is due to the same causes. It should be 
observed that Mr. McKenzie has found no other 
instance of what he terms ‘ the transcription of 
Sanskrit words on two different principles.’ 
As to the mistakes in Greek texts, a supplement 
of Errata will be added to the volume till a new 
edition puts everything right. 

A. J. CARNOY. 


MEDIAEVAL LATIN. 
To the Editors of the CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


S1rs,—The need for a new Mediaeval Latin 
Dictionary has been urgently felt for the last 
twenty-five years, and various attempts have been 
made to supply the learned world with a ‘ New 
Ducange.' International Committee, pro- 
moted by the Union ae Internationale, 
has now been working on this for two The 
international scheme is for the present limited to 
the period ending Fk appar sti y in the eleventh 
century. The British Academy, which penors 
to the Union Académique, has accordingly 
epruniee two Committees, the first consisting 

Professor Sir Paul Vinogradoff (Chairman), 
Professor W. M. Lindsay, Dr. M. R. James, Dr. 
Plummer, Canon Watson, Messrs. G. G. Coul- 
ton, A. E. Lowe, C. T. Onions, M. L. W. 
Laistner, Dom. A. Wilmart, and Professor J. H. 
Baxter (Secretary), to co-operate with the 
International Committee, the second consisting 
of Sir Henry Maxwell Lyte, K.C.B. (Chairman), 
Sir Israel Gollancz, Professors T. F. Tout and 
Clande Jenkins, Messrs, J. P. Gilson, A. G. 
Little, W. Page, R. J. Whitwell, and C. Johnson 
(Secretary), to collect materials from British 
sources for the period extending from the 
eleventh century to about A.D. 1600, with which 
the International Committee does not deal. 
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Domesday Book will be the boundary between 
the two Committees. 

The New Englhsh Dictionary was only 
made possible by the co-operation of a large 
number of contributors, who undertook to read 
particular books with a view to selecting suitable 
quotations, and to note them on slips of uniform 
size. Similar assistance is invited all those 
who know enough Classical Latin to enable 
them to recognise non-classical words and 
usages. 


ee 
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Those who are willing to help are invited to 
write to Professor Baxter or to Mr. Johnson 
according as their interest is in the earlier or 
the later Middle Ages. If they have facilities 
for reading a particular text they are requested 
to name it when they write. Instructions and 
slips will be provided. 

J. H. BAXTER, St. Mary's College, 
St. Andrews, Scotland. 

C. JOHNSON, Public Record Office, 
Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


All publications which have a bearing on Classical Studies will be entered in this list Uf they eve sent for 


review. The 


price should tn all cases be stated. 


°° Excerpts or Extracts trom Periodicals and Collections will not be included unless they are also published 
separately. 


Allen (T. W.) Homer: The Origins and the 
Transmission. Pp. 357. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1924. Cloth, 18s. net. 

Armin:t (H.) Conlectanea Epigraphica. Pp. 
58. (Géteborgs Hégskolas Arssknift, 1923. 
IV.) Goteborg: Wettergren and Kerber, 
1923. Paper, 3 crowns. 

Bulletin de UlAssociation Gutllaume Budeé. 
No. 5. Octobre, 1924. 

Burckhardt (A.) Spuren der athenischen 
Volksrede in der alten Komédie. Pp. 78. 
Basel : Birkhauser, 1924. 

Burnet (J.) Aristotle. Pp. 18. (From the 
Proceedings of the British Academy, Vol. XI.) 
London: Milford. Paper, Is. net. 

Carnoy (A.) Grammaire élémentaire de la 

gue sanscrite comparée avec celle des 
Langues indo-euvropéennes. Pp. vil-+215. 
Louvain: Editions Universitas ; 
Geuthner, 1925. Paper. 
a7 (E.) Dios Roman History, with an 
nglish Translation. Vol. VII. Pp. 449. 
(Loeb Classical Library.) London: Heine- 
mann, 1924. Cloth, ros. net. 

Catalogue des Manuscrits Alchimiques Grecs. 
I, s Parisinit, décrits par H. Lebégue. 
Pp. x+320. III. Les Manuscrits des Iles 
britanniques, décrits par D. W. Singer. Pp. 
84. Brussels: Lamertin, 1924. Paper. 

Classical Philology. Vol. XIX., No. 4, Octo- 


ber, 1924. 

Dakms (R.) Mias und Achilleis: Untersuchung- 
en tiiber die Komposition der Ilias. Pp. 80. 
Berlin : Weidmann, 1924. Geheftet, M. 2.40. 

Davis (R. K.) Peleus and Thetis. Pp. 30. 
Oxford : Blackwell, 1924. Paper, 2s. 6d. net. 

De Villiers (M.) Consideration in the Roman 
and Roman-Dutch Law of Contract. Pp. 16. 
Cape Town and Johannesburg : The Specialty 
Press of S.A. 

Dewing (H. B.) har Ha with an English 
Translation. Vol. IV. Pp. 490. (Loeb 
Classical Library.) London: Heinemann, 
1924. Cloth, ros. net. 

Diehl (E.) Inscriptiones Latinae Christianae 
Veteres. Fasc.2. Pp. 81 to 160. Fasc. 3. 
Pp. 161 to 240. Fasc. 4. Pp. 241 to 320. 
Berlin: Weidmann, 1924. Paper, 3.75 Marks 
each. 

Francis (A. L.) and Tatum (H.F.) Martial’s 


Paris : 


Epigrams : Translations and Imitations. Pp. 
vili+245. Cambridge: University Press, 
1924. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

Gitannelli (G.) La Spedizione di Serse da 
Terme a Salamina. Pp. 80. (Pubblicazioni 
della Universita Cattolica del Sacro Cuore, 
Scienze Storiche, Vol. V.) Milano: Societa 
Editrice ‘ Vita e Pensiero.’ Paper, 6 lire. 

Gruhn (A.) Der Schliissel zur Mythologie. 
Erster Heft: Das Paradies. Erster Teil. 
Pp. 39. Selbstverlag (Schéneiche bei Berlin- 
Friedrichshagen), 1924. Paper. 

Halliday (W. R.) Folklore Studies Ancient 
and Modern. Pp. xix +172. London: 
Methuen, 1924. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

Hinnisdaels (G.) L’Octavius de Minucius Felix 


et lApologétique de Tertullien. Pp. 139. 
Brussels : Hayez, 1924. Paper. 
Hopfner (T.) Fontes Historiae Religionis 


Aegyptiacae. Pars IV. auctores ab Eusebio 
usque ad Procopium Caesareensem continens. 
Pp. 477 to 708. Bonn: Marcus und Weber, 
1924. Paper, 1.70 U.S.A. dollar. 

Husner (F.) Leib und Seele in der Sprache 
Senecas. sl 3 iv+160. (Philologus, a od 
mentband XVII., Heft III.) Leipzig : Die- 
terich, 1924. Paper. 

Jones (H. L.) The Geography of Strabo, with 
an English Translation. Vol. III. si 397- 
(Loeb Classical Library.) London: Heine- 
mann, 1924. Cloth, 10s. net. 

Lamb (W. R. M.) Plato, with an English 
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MAY—JUNE, 1925 


EDITORIAL NOTES AND NEWS 


From the Clarendon Press come two 
new-old books which gladden the heart: 
* Anistotelis De Republica Libri VITI. ex 
recensione Immanuelis Bekkeri. Oxonn, 
e Typographeo Academico.  Editio 
Prima 1837. Editionem alteram photo- 
typice excudebat SociETAS MusTo- 


NIANA. In margine additi sunt pagi- 
narum numeri ex editione maiore 
Berolinensi. Impressum Londini An- 


glorum per Lowe et Brydone apud 
Park Street, Camden Town, N.W. 1.’ 
Aristotle in Camden Town, with honest 
proto-Victorian looks. Quid plura? 
The other book is the first of ten parts 
of the new Liddell and Scott. There 
will be more to say of this great work. 


To the first volume of BYZANTION, 
dedicated to Kondakoff and edited— 
in Brussels, its fitting birthplace, for it 
is the child of the Congress of 1923— 
by Graindor and Grégoire, we offer 
a hearty welcome. As the Editors 
point out, the new Review will not 
only serve the needs of Byzantine 
scholars as such, but will provide a rally- 
ing-point for the newly stimulated in- 
tellectual life of South-Eastern Europe. 
An enterprise so closely associated with 
Brussels is sure of sympathy in Britain, 
and those who think of translating 
sympathy into subscriptions will receive 
a very substantial quid pro quo. We 
hope to call attention elsewhere to the 
rich variety of this first volume. 


‘The death of Sir Clifford Allbutt is as 
severe a loss to the humanities as it 1s to the 
study of medicine. Although no friend to what 
he perhaps wrongly styled “ pedantry,” he was 
always ready both by word and by deed to help 
the cause of classical studies. Combining long 
experience with a perpetual youthfulness of 
outlook, he could appreciate the importance of 
the new learning without disparaging the old. 
Once a classical scholar of Caius, he illustrated 
in his own person the truth of the statement 
that a classical training is one of the best 
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preparations for a medical career, and his whole 
life was a protest against narrowness of outlook 
in his profession. Readers of the C.R. will be 
familiar with his articles on subjects relating to 
ancient medicine ; but his greatest contribution 
to classical research is Greek Medicine in Rome, 
published in 1921. The section called “ Mystery 
of Motion” is one of the best accounts of Ionian 
philosophy ever published. But his contribution 
to classical studies must not be measured by 
his published work, important as that is. He 
was always helping classical scholars by en- 
couragement, advice, and criticism. Those who 
came into contact with him were charmed by 
his generosity, by his buoyancy of spirits, and 
by his genuine kindness and enthusiasm. To 
know him was an inspiration, and to many his 
memory will be a stimulus to fresh efforts for 
the advancement of true learning.’ 
W. H.S. J. 


‘Arthur Platt (1860-1925), growing up in an 
age when Greek scholarship in England was 
generally under the influence of Hermann, him- 
self continued the line of his countrymen Dawes, 
Porson, and Elmsley, with whose turn of mind 
he probably had more in common than any 
Enghshman of the last hundred years, not 
excepting Badham or Headlam. He united 
yreat critical refinement with an instinct which 
went straight to the point. That he did not 
write much was directly owing to the extra- 
ordinary width of his range and capacity. His 
chief love was not for Greek, but for great 
literature : in that air he dwelt, whether the 
tongue were Greek, Latin, English, French, 
Italian, Spanish, German, or Persian ; and in 
Platt's company one felt that one was not an 
educated man. His work was most esteemed 
by the few who could best appraise it, but he 
was so gay and unpretentious that vulgar 
judgments underrated him; and academic 
honours tend rather to those whose levity hes 
nearer the centre. We have lost as genuine 
and straightforward a mind and character as 
can ever have been born into the world, and a 
delightful creature whom it is a precious treasure 
to have known.’ 


‘Professor Louis Havet died in his seventy- 
seventh year on January 26. Alas! the two 
French lumina Latinitatis are now quenched— 
first Lejay, then Havet. France’s loss is like 
England’s loss when first Munro then Ellis 
were taken away. The devotion of Havet’'s old 
students to their teacher was something won- 
derful. He had, as few teachers have, the gift 
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of lucid exposition, and could lend interest or 
even charm to a dull subject. The dry stick 
blossomed at his touch. And how gracious, 
how kindly his manner with pupils—what a 
fatherly affection he had for all! The lecture- 
room without Havet in the chair—what a 
difference there will be! In the earlier years 
of his professoriate he seemed to follow the 
German track, particularly in his treatment of 
Plautine metre. Later a peculiarly French 
subtlety of mind gained predominance, and 
produced these editions of the Ampfhitruo and 
of Phaedrus, with their original, stimulating, 


but not always convincing, emendation of the 
traditional text. The Revue de Phslologie in his 
editorship was filled with these brilliant sug- 
gestions. The last stage of his life was riainis 
given up to the minutiae of textual emendation. 

is Manuel de Critique Verbale—a monument 
of ingenuity and wide reading—tried to reduce 
to rule and formula what (alas!) is always 
eluding rule and formula. With Traube’s 
writings on ‘“ Ueberlieferungsgeschichte’’ it 
ushers in a new era, when reckless “dogmatic 
divination ” will be sent to limbo.’ 

W. M. L. 


IN MNEMOSYNEN QUINQUAGENARIAM:! 


"AXDX’ Ete téxva Oeot Sotev troAXoUs te KoSr7rous 
mevrnxovTarexve Munyuoovrn oe tpéedperv. 


1 Vide P. H. Damstaei ‘Mnemosynen Quinquagenariam ’ in Mnemosynes Bibliothecae Phiilo- 


logicae Batavae volumine LIII,. (1925). 


THE KERKIDAS PAPYRUS. 


IT. 


WE now know that the second (?) 
poem on love was at my col. 8! followed 
by a third poem differing from the 
normal metre established by Maas, 
namely: 


—-UVUTUU- 
or ~u-Uu-u- 


The general subject of the poem is 
not obscure. It contrasts the poetic 
and spiritual character of the writer 
with the grossness of sensualists. The 
difficulty is that of metre. 

Quite clearly we get in two places— 


—UVU — UU-- - Vw -U YV 
Tlcepidwy 0’ adsevtas Erdeo, Oupé, xal 
- -- u- vy 


iyveuras aptoros 

Sepxouéva Biotas evpuy Torti Tépparos 
ovdoy* Tapos eodas 

to which we may in all probability add— 

yaorpt te puptalxis Suabels Bpotos ovre 
éxwy exrake xavws 

tviv 8 6xxa pévt éxhavées Aevxal Kopupa 
mepratwpevvr’ €0’ olat 

and perhaps— 

we eeees. Tavta Teoiss 8 UNTO OTAAYX- 


your<iiv > éoxcev>. 


1 With one verse on col.7; ¢.g. ddovais. .... 
yaorpl re. 


With this metre, which is well known, 
I will deal later. But there is also 
apparently another long verse consisting 
of three portions: 


- VU- VvV=- = = VUH-H- 
\ 
tiv 8’ dudraxtoy ow otépvwy Kal avixa- 
—- Von yv 


Tov Kéap EoKev 

weeeeee.. AGXVGA KvaKoV Sé yévetoy xal 
Te paréves 

WipéeXocapKopaywy macas pededwvas: 
troc tevt duehevryey 


(where the » of the Papyrus is very un- 
likely to be an error), and perhaps— 


Kpa@yvov arias ypévw fr’ énakt tov 
KONAKEVEL 


which is not sense, but will be metrical, 
with the insertion of one syllable, 1f we 
allow a doubtful quantity at the places 
marked. It is clear that the first long 
verse is of the form A+A‘’+B, both A 
and B being forms already noted, and 
A’ being a variant of A ensuring con- 
tinuity of rhythm. 

The second metre, however, is 
A+C+C’, C’ being only one syllable 
longer than C. The verse of this form, 
which I have placed second, begins, I 
fancy, te oxtdcat <dé> Adyvae (or 
Adxva), while the fourth may be most 
easily corrected by inserting é7’ before 
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émafeov and reading aXsaia (for adAsxias 
—this with Murray), and ypovoy: ‘our 
prime of life is our flattering companion ’ 
(Plat. Rep. 5394), ‘still for a consider- 
able time,’ or ypov@ rt’ én’ érakiq, ‘ with 
promise of a considerable time in store.’ 
My difficulty is (a) to place precisely 
the iambic clausula a8pa Movooyv xve- 
dada, and perhaps <crayv> xadwp ovdév 
moxa; (6) to discover a parallel for the 
second form of verse. The first differs 
only from that of Philoxenos’ Aeizrvoy 
in that the latter has A+nA’+B 
(n being any integer). I would take 
this opportunity to note one or two 
necessary corrections. 

In the long fragment of Ph. (Ath. IV. 
146 f.) we should— 

(a) At v. 16 leave the metre of EavOal 
peAsnapioes at. 

() At v. 20 read rupidior oreyavai. 

(c) At v. 32 read ép0a 8 éret[a xpé’| 
Orr’ GXX” Epipav Te Kai apYwr. 

(ad) At vv. 34-35 read dAexrpudvwr Te 
veooaol, daccéwy tep | Six<cdi wy Te 
yvdav. 

(ce) In Ath. 409e read éxtpippata 
aprpa &' éreata owdovud7,. 

(f) In Ath. 685d read yow mpodépwv. 

Simonides, fr. 57, and Telestes, fr. 2, 
should be restored to the same metre. 

What is more important is that we 
have this metre in the well-known 
fragment of Kerkidas quoted by Sto- 
baeus, Flor. iv. 43, since the words tap 
godiay médas éoraxviay do not fit in 
with the caesura necessary in the 
normal verses of K. We must read 
Tos KU 
TéX\as éoTaKuiay <_— — 
advépes by TO Kéap Tad@ céoaxtat Kai 
Sucexvirrtm Ttpuyi. This granted, it is 
not hard to introduce this quotation at 
the bottom of Hunt’s fr. 3, col. iu, 
assuming that a considerable gap occurs, 
not only (as is necessary for metre) after 
€|oraxy{ tay in 1. 18 (resuming in Il. 20-21 
Taro céolaxtg[e xai 6. 7.), but also 
after més teen edocevt. 

The importance of this conjecture, 
were it at all certain, would be this. 
Lamacraft’s trained eyes detected a 
large portion of Hunt's fr. 2, col. i, in 
fr. 41, which fits on to the scholium to 
the left of col. ii, so as to read ovat. 
Above this I placed a small unnumbered 
fragment : so that 41 now reads xe . adr 


o..., and below mpopabeus! is quite 
certain. The connexion of this with 
the 7ad@ of the Stobaeus fragment is 
very attractive, but the assumption that 
there were only two columns of this 
fragment is somewhat difficult. I hope 
to be able to find acceptable readings, 
but meanwhile have allowed three 
columns. The general idea would be 
parallel to that of the snobbish pandar 
in Herodas, Mime II., who speaks 
of the upper classes as compounded of 
a different clay. K.’s legend would be 
that Prometheus mixed wine sometimes 
with the clay: hence the race of 
gluttons and drunkards. Here I would 
mention a conjunction of fr. 11 and 59 
(reading ov un vou) and 39 (reading |oxa: 
pua meA[ Aa and below . zn route, etc.). 
It may belong to this poem, as you 
will find it hard to get a disyllable in 
-oxa, which is the only arrangement 
consistent with the normal rhythm. 

The second and third scholia on the 
complete column of Poem 3 (my col. 8, 
Hunt's fr. 3, 2) I read as . 7]Asecay 
(nor) parey[e}y | av(te tov) [rovross] 
ndegO[as| | 7] pereily tovrwy, and the 
third as mpoopwo[71} mols 89 | dad9 r(00) 
mo[Auv | xpovoy Tou ynpws, the last line 
being in a very small hand, and too 
much rubbed to be legible. 

The poem which I call 4 may have 
begun at the top of the column ii of 
Hunt’s fr. 2 (my col. 11),and must have 
done so if 3 has only about forty lines 
and ends at the bottom of the preceding 
column with «al Svoexvirtm tpvyi. 
Fr. 37 looks not unsuited to the top of 
the column, and we may begin: 


ov| para ly 75 Tu[Oiw «réos Toe- 
ovt[ov * ddA’ | axapb.ov [Bra- 
Bav] dpixav 7’ [’A jroA[Awv trav 
KpoTnavyopud.oy [ter Ka- 

Ta Katpoy éxaoty ( 1[avTa 

Get xjravveras yap aliov 

Ta devEitrovwv av[ayav... 


Here much has been gained by a simple 
conjunction of fr. 14.2 I take 7. Bet «n. 
as ‘live an easy, indolent life in all 
things’ (Epich. fr. 216), and the whole 


1 The conjunction of the small /*. 40 (to read 
wegpuxe) is quite possible. 
2 Accepted by Bell, Hunt, Milne, Lamacraft. 
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as absurd philology: wv@w, inus: av 
(vOdvopat), Bei. 

We can proceed with a simple trans- 
position, but with a somewhat doubtful 
elision (the metre being perhaps more 
free than in Poem I.): 
gira oxid0penr’ | dSovoTrddxtwv Bpotav) 

ax[npt] os éyxecipwpos, 
the only other difficulty being to deter- 
mine in what sense K. used these 
Homeric words. See the scholl. A.L.V. 
on Hom. E 812. 

Now the real difficulties begin. I 
give Hunt’s reading: 
wrace..oe[-]x--ayagl]¥L-] tpa7f---] 
omi[.. . ]avpevwreo Kap 


mov|....|uvyabicanréavay 
davl..... J]. . H* vetpadexas 
Kpa|..... Jor’ edéruypal.... 
se heads Joevranr [....... 


Opposite the end of this is a scholium: 
I read it as ?]...oxpa | ?|Bacas. 

First of all, with some confidence I 
should read yAséayao[.]y, etc., consider- 
able traces being visible. Followed to 
its logical conclusion this reading gives 
somewhat startling results. Still more 
so does a correction of Hunt’s avddp, 
which, Milne agrees with me, is most 
improbable. You might just, if you 
wanted, read yvday, but still easier is 
Avdayv. Now # a Greek writer, in any 
connexion, mentions anything Lydian, 
it is, perhaps, more than an even chance 
that we have next door a mention 
of something Phrygian: compare e.g. 
Eur. Alc. 686, Ar. Av. 1244, Aesch. 
Pers. 772, Xen. Pol. 2. 3, Hemsterhuis 
on Lucian I. 337, Nikol. Soph., p. 452 
Spengel. It leaps at once to the eye 
that, at all costs, we must read Ppluya : 
for I do not share Wilamowitz’ pas- 
sionate affection for strange and un- 
known words; and I know not what 
extravagant reverence for the shade of 
Theognostos should have led him to 
read od]juya, a word whose very exis- 
tence is rightly denied by the great 
Lobeck. Malim cum Lobeckto errare... 
Nor should Hunt on W.’s recom- 
mendation have read 7i{eAr]av. Before 
I had a right view of this passage I 
tried to fit to a a fragment apa (9, w), 
which failed to fill the space (if it failed 
at all) by the merest shade. If there 
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were three letters they were very short ; 
and, metre apart, our choice is limited 
to Ile[ epi jay and zifesp]av. The objec- 
tion to the first of these is that by 
no reasonable amount of shifting nor 
other form of emendation can you get 
a semblance of metre, any more than 
you can out of mieAdy: to the second 
that the accent mi is apparently wrong, 
and that we still have no metre. But 
in the first place accents are only in- 
tended to prevent our reading divistm— 
here mie tpavy: and in the second it 
hardly needs a Bentley to suggest that 
the true reading is mieipa pév wrXEoKap— 
mos. A further not improbable conjec- 
ture is that ey is followed by dé (which 
is the way of this particle), not, as 
W. thinks, by «ai: and we get iespa 
pev wrecixaptros || 5é Dpvya ducadéap | 

Avéav rt’ avaidy—for that word, which 

is not likely to be right, will serve as a 

stop-gap. The accusative comes merely 

from the order, since the substantive, 

nominative or vocative, has preceded 

an accusative yAsdaya or yAcdayas— 

the substantive presumably following 

wmaca ...; and though it might be 

interesting to plead for Dovya ducaréav 

on the lines of dotvE avon, KiiE yopa 

«té, it will more probably be right to 

read -Xéop. 

Of the subject there can be no doubt. 
It 1s a declamation not against fat and 
puffing and pulsation, or whatever else 
on earth or above or below it odivya 
may mean, but against music, or rather 
certain types thereof—whence my 
"AjroA[Awy : for (a2) ‘ blowing,’ though 
fat people may expand or, for all I 
care, puff, is at least as proper of the 
Phrygians and their avAos ; (b) Phrygian 
and Lydian, though often coupled with 
cowards and effeminates (as, by impli- 
cation, here), are quite as normal in 
various musical connexions: Soph. 
fr. 378 words d€ DpvE tpiywvos dvti- 
oraota te Avdns épupve: wnxtidos cuy- 
xoptia (-at MS. A of Ath. 183e, 635b; 
in 635b the MS. A has avdijs, but I do 
not fancy that Mr. Hunt will cite this 
in support); Diog. Trag., p. 776, Nauck ; 
Telestes, frs. 2,5 Bgk.; Plut. Mor. 11344 
and b; and in various technical senses 
Aristoxenus,’ p. 37; Euclid. Harm., pp. 


1 Meibomius’ pages. 
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15, I9, 20; Gaudent. 20; Bacch. Sen. 
13, 19; Arist. Quint. 18, 21, 22, 23, 25, 
30, ror. Music was, of course, an 
aversion of the founder of cynicism: 
Diog. L. VI. 104 mpos roy émideccvu- 
pevoy al’t@ povarixny (or -ov) édn° 
yopats yap avépav ev ey oixovyrat 
movers, ev 6’ olxos, ov warpotcr nal 
TepeTiopaoiv, a parody — presumably 
from Attic comedy, not invented by D.— 
of two of the most quoted lines of 
Euripides (fr. 200) But the objection 


to Lydian and Phrygian harmonies 


comes from Plato, Rep. 399a. 

To return. We know where we 
stand. But wmaca... [.?] xAdayac. 

Vu Vr 
y.tpay...s¢ is still unmetrical. 

Oddly enough there are two solu- 
tions, the first of which is, to my mind, 
only wildly conceivable. For you can 
read onyutpay...s (eg. onpeTpaydats) 
and defend it by (a) onyidaxnns, which 
Aristotle quotes from Plato (? Com.), 
tpa@vy- being Doric for tpwy-, and the 
diminutive being formed from onyuirpw, 
as duAXoTpwE (Antiphan. Com.). Hip- 
ponax 1s alleged to have used ovxorpa- 
yiéns, but if he did anything of the sort 
I fancy it was ovxorpwyidns. However, 
if you like, you may have on utpay- 
bins, éras, etc. 

Let us go back to wmaca...[.|— 
there is no proof of a last missing letter 
—wraca can only be aorist of oat, 
and the sense is clear. Someone, fertile 
but wasteful of progeny, created the 
Phrygian and Lydian. To the ‘ waste- 
ful of progeny’ we need pay little 
attention. It is a mere transference 
of epithet imitated by Oppian (Cyn. 
III. 283), who calls the rupzravoy of 
Cybele @Aecixapmov because of her 
castrated attendants. And we need go 
no further than the same writer for 
ordtw (for the matter of that we can 
find xavOos and a number of other 
pedantries of the Kerkidean type) : ¢.g. 
1b. 1. 47 rptyOadinv Onpny O05 aracev 
avOpwmmorow, III. 341 (the tigress) tis 
ov TepTvdTEepoy HTS WTagE TEXYNETTA 
opGarpotcw ideiv, IV. 9 olor obevos 
wrace cal péevos 7v. It is not a long 
guess, and I have verified it by the 
Papyrus, that Hunt’s ge is really ea, 
and there is nothing to stop you reading 
oTacas, Ged, yrtdaya ... Now, if this 
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be so, we may perhaps again guess, since 
metre must be restored, émicrapévas, 
vu - & 

2 .tpay...s Ged, yrAbayas wTracas, 
and you can see at once that we have 
the Muse, the goddess inirpaywdos, 
creating for these idle creatures the 
effete Phrygian blowing his avdos, and 
the wanton Lydian maiden with the 
strings of her harp. yAdayas is from 
KMSnE (Att.) — yALdy + ayvups — vTO 
paraxias TOU cwparTos Kateayortas (Auct. 
ap. Suid. s.vv. ‘ABpos and 'Avadovpevos), 
the last word being equally applicable 
to music—Plut. Mor. 1136f. There is 
no reason to change to yAcdat- on the 
analogy of rpudnr-, etc. 

There still remains one verse. Accord- 
ing to Hunt’s Mentor we should, we 
learn, read vedpa S¢ wal xpa[diay nat 
y|@r") édéduypa tevaccec—apparently a 
symptom of over-eating! Surely not. 
The normal sense of éAeAtfw (Pind. 
Ol. IX. 3, P. I. 4) is the twanging of the 
popusyé (the word 1s, I fancy, unknown 
to medical writers): the backs are 
merely wr(a)-, for y|j@ra is a doubtful 
guess of Hunt’s, and «pa- is presumably 
xpadadd, as ¢.g. xpadacpos of the 
xop57, technically in Nicomachus Gera- 
senus, p. 18, Meibom. And the vevpa 
are the nervi—‘the gut and twanging 
<lyre sends>reverberance through the 
ears.’ 

Read then: 


nN? » , ¢ 4 
Kal pan’ émotapévas, tYitpaywdos 
Ged, yALSayas WTracas, Tietpa pev wreoi- 


KAPTOS 
5é, Ppvya pucadéov, Avday T..... q 
vetpa dé nai xpadard 8? wr’ edédey- 


The subject of the last poem seems 
to me clear: es tovs (or KaTa Tov) 
Xtwsxovs (-av). The previous poem 
ends near the bottom of its second 
column; and there is no reason to 
allot more than two columns to this. 
The conjunction of frs. 5 and 6 (p. 41 H.) 
to the last column is made chiefly on 
grounds of subject, as well as an echo 
(of rov’ro—rodro); and it is at least 


1 This supplement (suggested later by W.) is 
about half an inch too long! 

3 There is a trace of a letter before w incon- 
sistent with »p and suggesting rather A. 
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consistent with the appearance and 
fibres of the fragments. 

The words below are in the main 
mine (not K.’s). But there is fortu- 
nately enough to show how the sen- 
tences must have run. aioAoTwAoy in 
the first extant line (of frs. 5 and 6) I 
take from Hunt, pvwros from W.: 


—~vuv =~ VU 
aio|Nomwnov [.......-- 
ey, es 
Bovoow piw[mos.. 1... eee. 
u= vu =~ VU 
emmrov xpelos.....-- : TOU 


To yap éo7’ aya0e Tobr evOvdixw 

Ser Jeaora, orwixe Kadrupedor ° 

ad’ atpa|rr[os élore trovnpa nat 

Kaxois TeTpis eva Xpatpw yap 
a pe 

aiti.......] wpoBarns 7 xat Te 

metaOns, ovlXi Tov Els apeTay 

odayov, avas |dés, ixvevets ar 

Aa Tov eis evayy | pepovT’ oTr@pay : 

Saree) MOU TOUTOr GY 


deXeaoTa aya0e@ is taken as tod Tov 
aya0ov Serealovros, but I fail to see the 
connexion of the goad (or spur) and 
the bait. Probably there is none: both 
metaphors are common of educators. 
Or is ay. ded. ‘the good enticer’? 

I do not think many will quarrel 
with my passing straight to the last 
fragment. Of the first line or two I 
can find no satisfactory solution. 
roTros! 4h hoBos avTo cup? 
pov dmocropoi: 7as on role 
QAUTaAS TKETTTOCUVAS KEV| a 
pun oTrovday Troeta O[at TO 
oTpépew ava xatw 4[70’ at 
tw’ evpns dia Tracay plov 
CLKOS Apmoopéevoy .. . 


Here we may stop a moment. The 
reading 6:a macdy p# Is absolutely con- 
sistent with the very considerable traces, 
but we must either read édns or (dns 
(e.g.) or bracket 6sa wacay as perhaps 
an adscript to the original. Compare 


1 ¢éros and not rd was is of course certain. 
It is surprising how many people can be 
deceived by the shifting of a piece of papyrus 
in the case. There is not room for o:Sos either, 

2 The traces (which Hunt considers the top 
of a d) seem only to point to a p. 


Phillis, ap. Ath. 636c ra 5: wacav cai 
mpos toa Ta épyn THY GOoVTMY NpLoT MEA, 
Aristoxen., p. 57, Meibom., 6a recoa- 
pov nppoofa, After xdtw comes a, 
(which is impossible on account of 
hiatus), A, which is incredible, or u[9. . ., 
which is satisfactory, in that the phrase 
borrowed from music can hardly be 
praise in the mouth of.a Cynic. It is 
unusual for Stoics, as far as I know. 
For instance, povotx- and appoves- 
occur each once only in M. Antoninus 
and the writings on Epictetus. But 
the attack is on Sphairos, of whose 
works we have nothing except the titles. 
One of these is ArdXoryot ’"Epwtixoi ; and 
in commending the chaste passions of 
Zeno (compare the phrase Zyvevos 
éyxpateotepos) Sphairos may well have 
used such a phrase. 
Borrowing largely from von Arnim, I 

continue: 


troravcovrovt modov €rx[e] nai 
> 4 A “~ 
aordaGevtoy ipepov’ t[o]d 

7 élorl mor’ apoevas apon|y 
Tov |r’ épws Zavwveros. 


actabevrov (not otaGeutov) is neces- 
sary if the other supplements and the 
general mounting are correct. Now 
iwepos is a fire, beacon, or brand (e.g. 
Himer. Ov. I. 19 épilavwy trois dupace 
KaxeiOey éxTupcevwy aprnyavoy: see 
Headlam on Herodas I. 38), and the 
phrase suggests to me a steady, slow 
burning. As to the line before I am in 
grave doubts. The favourite correction 
is ToT’ dv Tov icoy woGov: but (a) we 
should need roxa; (b) what is ay? 
éAxerv ava moGov is surely impossible. 

Pending more suitable suggestions, I 
offer two alternatives. First wor’ avri- 
qanXov wolov éXxe, the gloss tov ltcov 
having replaced the letters tizraXov. 
Secondly, suppose that Mimnermus 
wrote tradopavet ovy Epwre troTny icov 
els ToTov €\xe with the familiar com- 
parison of love and drink (Headlam on 
Herodas IJ. 25), but that there was a 
corrupt tradition eis 7ofov. Read then 
here zrotav icoy <eis> (for [7dv]) 1rodor 
é\xe. In Alex. Aet. (Ath. 699c) read 
Mipvéppyou 8 eis arofov (for éros) axpov 
iwy | mavopavet civ Epwtt ToTny icon, 
the writer having taken zrot7jv as an 
adverb. A further echo would be Strato 
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A.P. X11.175 «axel Tecpeciny 4 Tavradov 
cis aroroy édxe. As all these passages 
concern one form or other of wa- 
Sepacria 1 am not averse to this solu- 
tion. 

A. D. Knox. 


P.S.—I have to thank Mr. Hunt for a letter 

inting out that the six letters at the bottom 
eft-hand corner of /7. 1 col. v. were not re- 
corded in his edition because the fragment was 
not discovered and placed till 1914. He also 
says: ‘Judging from other papyri found with 
this (e.g. 1805) there is no @ pfrtor2 probability 
that the fragments are more or less contiguous.’ 


PLUTARCH, CRASSUS XXXII. 4, 5. 


Tots udvro. Derevxedow eddxec copes dvinp 6 Alowwos 
elvat, TO” Lovpivay dpaocThy pev TaY MiArnoiuxdy 
dxodaornudruv wrihpay cinprnyévoy xpboGerv, Sicbew Fe 
Tap@cxhy TiBapy epedxbpuevov év rocaicse waddaxidwy 
dudias, rpdrov rud ais Neyouévas exldvas cat 
oxurddcaus drripspous Ta per éupayi kai rpbcGia pépn 
poBepa. xai Onpwin Sbpace xai régos ai texas rpoBad- 
Aouévny, war’ ovpdy bé ris Pddayyos els xopelay Kal 
xpérada xat Warpods cai waypuxldas dxoddorous pera 
yuvana@y TeXevTWoay. 

AFTER his victory at Carrhae the 
Parthian commander entered Seleucia 
in licentious triumph, and before the 
senate of that city he made fun of the 
Romans because among their baggage 
had been found copies of the Milesian 
Tales. But the senators bethought 
them of the parable of the Two Wallets, 
for Surena’s own army tailed off into 
lewdness and riot. In the contrast 
between its formidable front and its 
lascivious rear it resembled certain 
snakes. 

What sort of snake the echidna was 
we scarcely know; but the skytale is 
described by Nicander as thick right to 
the tail, and its name suggests a cylin- 
drical shape. 

Such a snake, primus ad extremum 
similis stbt, is of all snakes the least apt 
for the purpose of Plutarch’s comparison. 
The rattlesnake, had it been known to 
Plutarch or to the men of Seleucia, 
might have served ; but the skytale was 
not a rattlesnake, and the echtdna may 
be Presuince to have had an ordinary 
tail. 

Prompted by the words rais Aeyo- 
wévass, let us look at Hesiod’s Theogony, 
295-300: 

H 8 Erex’ &dd0 Féd\wpov, du7xavov, ovde dorxos 
Ovnrots dvOpwras 00d’ adavdrotoe Beotce 


owns Ec yragupp Oelnv xparepbdpor’ “Ex. dvay, 
fusou pev voudny edixwmida cadduwdpyor, 
Huo 8 aire réAwpov Sur Sewvdv Te weyay Te, 
woxlror wpnorhy (abéns bxd xevOecr yalns. 


Echidna gives us the requisite com- 
bination of formidableness and femi- 
ninity, and her fellow must be Scylla : 


illa feris atram canibus succingitur aluum, 
uirginis ora gerens. 


Read then rais Aeyouévars 'Eyidvacs 
Kal LKvrAXNaus avtipopdws. The plurals 
are perhaps of a kind familiar in Latin, 
though Virgil speaks of more than one 
Scylla. 

In Echidna or Scylla the woman was 
in front or above, the snake or the 
dogs behind or below. It follows that 
dvtipopdws means ‘contrariwise’: in 
Echidna the femininity was in front 
and the formidableness behind; in 
Surena’s army it was the other way 
about. In Lucian’s A mores, 44, €somTpa - 
TOV avTiopbav YapaxTypwv aypadous 
ecxovas, either the adjective means 
‘converse’ or it is superfluous. 

Thus far had I written when I found 
from Lindskog’s Teubner text (1914), 
what Sintenis does not say, that the 
two best manuscripts of Pseudo-Appian’s 
Tlap6:«y, a compilation from Plutarch,’ 
have oxvAdats and oxidXaus, and only 
the classis deterior have oxvtadais. Yet 
Lindskog persists in oxutddats, which 
I am tempted to translate ‘ skittles.’ 

E. HARRISON. 


1 ¢ Pseudo-Appianus . . ., qui in Crassi cap. 
15,7—33 egregio quodam archetypo O usus 
optima nobis remedia ad contextum restituen- 
dum suppeditat.’—LINDSKOG. 


THE CANTICA 


How were the Cantica of a Plautine 
play actually performed? To suppose 
that they were sung by the actor is to 
ignore ancient evidence; it is, in fact, 
doubtful whether any ancient author 


OF PLAUTUS. 


implies this: the Jocus classtcus, Pro 
Sest. 120 ff., does not prove that Roscius 
sang the anapaests, but only that he 
declaimed the trochaics. The evidence 
goes to prove that actors did not sing, 
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as all their energy was needed for 
dancing. However much we suspect 
Livy’s story of the cantor introduced by 
Livius Andronicus to sing while he 
himself acted in dumb show, it does 
prove that both Livy and his authority 
were familiar with the cantor who sang 
at least the chief cantica—diverbia 
tantum ipsorum (sc. histrionum) voct 
velicta (7. 2. 10). Greek comedy had 
contained no such exacting solos as 
plays like Cas., Most., Ps., etc. But in 
the mime the Roman practice was in 
use: mdNae péy yap of avTot Kal jbov Kal 
w@pxouvtos elt’ érreidy xivovpéevoy TO 

ofa rnv wonv émetdpattev, apevvov 
eSofey addous avtois traébey (Luc. 
Salt. 20). 

This all seems strange to us, but we 
find that even in recitationes the book 
might be read by a subordinate while 
the author accompanied with gesti- 
culation (Pliny, Ep. g. 34). Even for 
modern times parallels are provided by 
Lejay, Lit. Lat., p. 224. 

But what when three or four actors 
had songs consecutively? Did the 
cantor take all the parts? Even this is 
not impossible; Plocamus in Petronius 
(64) could do diverbia by himself, and, 
according to the most plausible inter- 
oo imitate the conversation in a 

arber’s shop—apparently a common 
‘musical-hall’ turn. In Greek com- 
pare what Athenaeus (621 E) says about 
the payqdoi (who, it will be remembered, 
are often thought to have suggested to 
Plautus the form of his lyric scenes; 
while Livius, who introduced the cantor, 
came from Tarentum). It has been 
thought, too, that the mimes of Herodas 
and the Oxyrhynchus mimes (Crusius, 
Herondas®, p. 111 ff.) were performed 
by a single actor. 

That the protagonist could not, as 
many suppose, have taken all the chief 
songs, 1S proved by an examination of 
plays like the Pseud., where, though 
Ballio was the ‘star’ part — (e.g., 
Roscius’), most of the other actors had 
songs in the course of the play: and in 
what Leo calls ‘ quartettes’ as many as 
four actors sing together. (Diomedes is 
demonstrably wrong in saying that, if 
there are two actors in a canticum, one 
remains unseen and speaks aside). 

This leads to a second point: Why 


have some plays songs for nearly all the 
actors, others noneornexttonone? It 
seems usual to reply that it was simply 
a question of the number of singers 
available—(e.g., Schenkl, Leo, Teuffel®). 
Are we then to suppose that at one 
time Plautus had (say) six good singers, 
at another none? This is not likely ; 
nor would a difficult audience like those 
of Plautus have suffered plays without 
songs in particular years just because 
the manager could not find singers: I 
rather think they would have made a 
rush for the funambult! Plautus was 
noted for his numeri innumert : would a 
popular dramatist have forgone one of 
his most popular features to suit his 
manager? Would it have paid the 
manager? (Did he say, ‘Sorry to ask 
you to cut the songs this year, but 
they’ll all have to do it, Ennius as 
well’ ?) 

But what if Plautus gradually in- 
creased the proportion of lyrics as his 
technique improved? We should then 
have what has hitherto failed us, a 
reliable test of date. What are the 
facts? The earliest datable plays, M.G., 
Cist. and St.! (204-200), are marked by 
paucity of lyrics (M.G. has none); the 
latest (Ps., I91, and Ba., 18g B.c.) are 
particularly rich in lyrics: if we add 
Truc. (Cic. Sen. 50), this too fits in with 
our test. The only other datable play 
isTrin., 194. Itseems, then, that there 
are good grounds for thinking that 
the relative frequency of lyrics in the 

lays is a test of date. It will be seen 
rom the table below that this theory is 
borne out by the striking grouping thus 
obtained: it remains to submit it to 
other tests. 

Lastly, it 1s possible that further 
evidence about the music of Plautus’ 
plays may be drawn from a passage in 
Cicero (Acad. 2-20): (Exerctiatt) primo 
inflatu tibicints Antiopam esse atunt aut 
Andromacham. This shows that plays 
had set overtures down to at least 


1 In the Stichus all the lyrics except thirteen 
lines come at the beginning (1-47); lines 48-62, 
an alternative iambic version, are usually 
thought to be a substitute written when Plautus’ 
elaborate lyrics were no longer understood. Is 
it not more likely that it 1s the /yrics which 
were substituted later by Plautus himself for 
the original iambics of this early play, at a time 
when he had made such lyric scenes popular? 
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45 B.c., and that the music, as well as 
the words, was preserved, so that in 
Cicero’s latest years critics (is Cicero 
thinking of Varro, to whom the book is 
dedicated ?) would be in a position to 
understand the proper rendering of the 
canttca, and check the words by the 
music—a fact not without its bearing on 
the history of the text of Plautus, as 
the music would be a check on textual 
corruption. (Cicero’s words, if pressed, 
imply that the audience did not know 
what play was to be given: was this 
reserved for the prologue?) Donatus 
(De Com., ad fin.) echoes Cicero’s words, 
but it is unlikely that he would know 
the Academics so well at first hand: is 
there some connexion between Cicero 
—Varro—Donatus ? 

A further inference may be drawn: if 
the music was extant in Varro’s time, it 
would settle not only questions of text 
but of colometry. If, as Lindsay thinks 
(e.g. Early Latin Verse, IV. 3), the 
colometry of AP can be traced to a 
republican recension, we may accept it 
as substantially representing Plautus’ 
own arrangement—another argument 
against Leo’s pessimism, which may be 
worth considering by editors. 


NoTE ON RELATIVE FREQUENCY OF 
Lyrics. 


_It would be absurd to apply this test 

ngidly—e.g., the large number in the 
Cas. is probably due to the fact that 
P. intentionally aimed at something 
approximating to native Italian fagce. 
Again, opinions will differ as to what 
constitutes a lyric; in the following 
table I have been guided chiefly by 
Lindsay’s arrangement and metrical 
Schemes. There is also the certainty 
that many plays have been mutilated 
to take into account. 

On the other hand, few plays can be 
dated. After careful examination I 
have come to the conclusion that only 
seven plays can be dated even approxi- 
mately. Formerly accepted criteria 
(e.g. references to Philippes d’Or, seated 
audiences, Bacchanalia, Lex Oppia) are 
how generally given up; others are 
more ingenious than probable. 

Of the seven plays, four strongly con- 
firm my theory, two others (Sé#. and 
Tri.) are neutral, the exception (Cist.) 


proves the rule; several pages are lost, 
and another 300 non-lyrical lines would 
bring it into the early conventional 
group to which it belongs. 

On the whole, then, I should say the 
first four plays are certainly quite early 
(ca. 220-200); the next nine form a 
transition group (except Czst.), some 
pairing off with the earlier, some with 
the later plays, according to circum- 
stances ; the last seven certainly late 
(ca. 190-184: but Ps. 191). Probably 
from about 197 most plays would have 
many lyrics; but the exact proportion 
would vary according to different cir- 
cumstances —eg., the Epid., though 
earlier than the Bacch., has about the 
Same proportion of lyrics, possibly 
because condensed. 

Since the above was written Im- 
misch’s Zur Frage der Plautinischen Can- 
tica has appeared, which, though not, I 
think, invalidating the general argu- 
ment, seems to demand some notice. 

We may at once concede that, taken 
in conjunction with Frankel’s Plautt 
nisches in Plautus, it very much restricts 
the influence of the Hellenistic ‘ music- 
hall’ lyric. Although our knowledge 
of the minor Hellenistic literature has 
been so considerably increased of late, 
it is noteworthy that the only piece of 
evidence adduced is the more than 
problematical Evotic Fragment. 

Still, P.’s references to ‘Ionic’ dances 
performed in the course of the play 
show he was not unaffected by develop- 
ments outside the legitimate drama. 
The dances in the Persa and Stichus 
seem to replace the Xopos cwpalovtwy 
of Menander, so that the ‘ Hellenistic’ 
developments may have had a place in 
the New Comedy—between the acts; 
but the staticuli—a genuine Latin word 
—of Hegeas and Diodorus were ap- 
parently contemporary with P. (Pers. 
824 f.). 

Again, it is to be noted that P.’s 
plays do not form a homogeneous 
whole. Plays like the A mphztruo (which 
may have had a parallel in the Middle 
or New Comedy), the Casina (with 
strong Italian flavour; cf. Ov. Fast. 
2. 331 ff.), and Stichus (see Immisch, 
§ 3), show that many streams of in- 
fluence may have contributed to P.'s 
work as a whole, just as modern research 
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Total Total Lyrics : 
Play. Lyrics. Lines. | One Line in— | 
M.G. [93] 1,537 [15] | 
As. 1! 957 87 
Mer. 29 or 59 1,026 30 or 15 
Poe. 8 1,422 I | 
5 Cure. | 62 729 12 | 
St 70 775 11 
Tre. | 106 1,189 1! 
Cap. | 108 1,036 10 
Am. 127 1,146 9 
Io Men. 129 1,162 9 } 
Aul. | 94 0r 118 S31 gor7 
[Czst. | 97 787 8] 
Rud. | 178 1,423 8 
| | 
bese eo edly a | 
Tru. | 198 968 5 
15 Most. | = 22 1,151 5 
Bac. ; 267 1,213 4t 
| 
Ep. 166 733 43 
Pers. 214 &58 4 
Ps. 328 1,334 4 
20 Cus. 394 1,018 2} to 3 


Late (Cicero). 
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Date and Remarks. 


206-204. The ninety-three lines are anapaestic 


tetrameters, not real lyrics. 


The doubtful lines are 111-140. 


200. 

194 (1. 990, novi aediles). A very quiet play— 
statarta—no women. 

A quiet play for the most part; no women. 


Plots based on confusion of identity. 


The doubtful lines are 808-831. 


202. Mutilated; conventional like 1-5. 

Marx’s widely accepted inference from the 
‘dream motive’ does not convince me that 
this brilliant play is earlier than the feeble 
Mercator. 


189. I have given the maximum number of 
lyrics ; others might make it less. 
Before Bacch. Abridged (?). 


191. 
Exceptional in form. 


N.B.—I-5, conventional plays; 6-11, unconventional ; 13-16, character studies; Jo., Ba., Ps., the 
most brilliantly written ; 7-8, 9-10, see above. 


has shown that the origins of the 
Elizabethan drama are far more com- 
plex than was formerly realised. 

It is not at all unlikely that pre- 
literary Roman drama, the minor 
dramatic forms of Magna Graecia, and 
the Hellenistic music-hall, may all have 
contributed to the finished product. 
(None of the early dramatists were 
Latins.) One thing which is clear is 


' Frankel's assumed influence of Roman 
tragedy seems unlikely ; the considerable frag- 
ments extant show no trace of the Plautine 
metrical variety as the long fragment of Cae- 
cilus does. Yet perhaps the only living high- 
class Greek music in P.’s time was that of 
tragedy (cf the Orestes papyrus), which is 
known to have been performed in Roman times. 
The many lyric papyri are never accompanied 
by the music. 

The influence of the Euripidean monody is 
discounted by the fact that Ennius was the first 
Roman to specialise in Euripides (though the 
Greeks rarely revived any other plays). The 
complete break with Greek tradition is marked 
not only by metrical changes, but by change of 
accompaniment. The indispensable ‘“éicen in 
the Roman theatre suggests affiliation with 
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P.’s catholicity of taste and readiness 
to experiment. 

The crux lies in the share of Livius 
and Naevius in the development, and 
here we are faced with an insoluble 
problem; but what we know of the 
daring originality of Naevius suggest 
that his share at least was a large one. 
If, as I think is certain, the plays of P. 
show constantly increasing frequency 
and variety of lyrics, we may assume, 
what is of itself not improbable, that it 
took P. some time to master the dramatic 
lyric as developed by Naevius, even 
though he ultimately far excelled him. 
It is interesting to note that the quasi- 
lyrics of the M.G. are (to the best of 
my judgment) exceedingly awkward in 
metre and in style; nor are the few 
lyrics of the Stichus one of its strong 
points. 

W. B. SEDGWICK. 


native Italian rather than with Greek drama. 
(It is significant that in Roman drama the 
lyrics are never choral.) 
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THE COMPOSITION OF THE STICHUS. 


THE didascalta to this play gives as 
the original Menander's A delphi, which 
we know to have been used for the 
Adelpht of Terence. We have, how- 
ever, two quotations from ’AdeAgol 
that indicate that it was this from which 
Plautus took his piece. 

The first, cowva ra tay didwy, cor- 
responds to S?. 729 ff. (banquet scene) ;? 
the second, 

OxTW Tis Uroxeiv dveBba cal Swdexa 

Kud@ous, ws xaréceice gidoripovpevor, 
is clearly from the same scene, and is 
Important as showing that, while in 
Menander the banquet is described, in 
Plautus (who is fond of such scenes; 
compare the very similar one in Persa) 
it took place on the stage—one of many 
proofs that Plautus changed his originals 
even in points which involve wholesale 
rewriting. Again, what we should ex- 
pect (and probably should find in 
Menander) is a banquet of masters, not 
of slaves. We have here, apparently, a 
concession by Plautus to Roman gravi- 
tas; a yopos cwpalovtwy (weOvovtwr) is 
the regular entr’acte in Menander. 

Altogether, it would seem that the 
play as we have it is very different from 
what Menander wrote. 

(1) There are signs of a combination 
of two versions in our text: ll. 1-47, 
lyrics = 48-57, iambics (not in A; see 
note on the cantor). So, too, on ex- 
amination, it is plain that I. ili. consists 
of two versions. The many passages 
omitted in P and supplied by A point 
the same way (¢.g. 427-9, 441-5, 535, 
590-1, 630-1).? 

(2) The character of the parasite, 
the most antusing part of a dull play, 

has clearly been added by P., and bears 
a strong family likeness to other para- 
Sites in P. (as does the banquet to other 
banquets) with decidedly Roman oolour- 
ing. The theory that it is due to con- 
tamination from another Greek source 
1s absurd and unnecessary. 

(3) The play is abridged; even with 
the double version it has only 757 lines. 
Allowing for the addition of the parasite 


‘ But it seems to have occurred also in 
"Ad. a’ ; of. Ter. Ad. 5. 3. 17. 
? See Lindsay, Anc. Eds. of P., pp. 55 ff. 


scenes, and the expansion of the banquet 
scenes from a single pio in Menander, 
and forthe many passages whose strongly 
Roman colouring suggests wholesale 
additions by P.,® what is left is far less 
than half of what Menander wrote, as 
we might guess from examining the 
plot. What we have is not a play, but 
a series of more or less amusing scenes 
with the slenderest connexion, after the 
style of Beaumont and Fletcher’s Four 
Plays in One, or rather, perhaps, of a 
modern revue. The Stichus who gives 
his name to the play has nothing to do 
with it, and is only brought in as an 
excuse for the banquet; the appeal of 
the play is histrionic rather than dra- 
matic or literary, and it will be seen if 
examined to allow the greatest possible 
scope for good acting. 

What has happened is presumably 
this: Plautus found in Menander an 
entr’acte consisting of a yopos xwpa- 
Covrwy—clearly not, then, of slaves. 
He thought it would be a fitting cul- 
mination to the ever-increasing hilarity 
of the play to finish it off with this. 
The difficulty then arose that Roman 
gravitas would be offended by a scene 
of such debauchery among freemen; 
this he solved by giving it to the slaves, 
introducing the title rdle expressly for 
this purpose, and twice apologising for 
the very un-Roman spectacle (446 ff., 
670 f.). 

This theory is supported by a com- 
parison of the early St:chus with the 
presumably later Persa. Anyone familiar 
with P.’s procedure would, I think, 
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3 E.g. much of I. i, I. 1. (Running Slave 
motive), II. ii., III. i, PV. 1, 1V. i, V. (all). 
In my opinion everything, except the scenes 
absolutely necessary for the plot, shows signs 
of being from P.’s hands. As this is an early 
play, it seems as if the prominence of the Roman 
element is no sign of lateness as many argue 
(the Roman element had been prominent in 
Naevius). So the 47.G. has an exceptionally 
large number of Roman passages ; the Czs/. not 
so many; but see I. i. 57-77, I. i., and most of 
II. i. (N.B.—These are the ov/y plays known 
to be early.) To my mind the signs of earliness 
are—(I) a certain verbosity, (2) lack of lyrical 
metres, (3) frequency of archaic forms (‘), 
(4) comparative lack of skill in handling the 
plot. 
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expect the lively banquet-scene which 
ends the Stichus to be in lyrics—t is, 
in fact, half-lyric, accompanied by the 
tibicen. Now we find that in the pre- 
cisely similar scene in the Persa— 
modelled on this—P. does use the most 
varied lyric metres. The inference 
seems obvious that P. had in the mean- 
time perfected his lyric technique (see 
note on cantor). Note that, while in 
the Stichus P. twice apologises for the 
novelty of carousing slaves, he does not 
find this necessary in the Persa; ob- 
viously the experiment had succeeded. 

We have here a striking demonstra- 
tion of the futility of subjective con- 
tamination theories; for it is just the 
banquet-scene, alleged by Leo (Pl. 
Forsch.2 168) to be alien to the style of 
Menander, which is found to correspond 
with the two Menander fragments. 
What Leo’s arguments do prove is 
what cannot be too strongly insisted 
on—that P. quite transformed the spirit 
of his originals, for the scene as it 
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stands is indeed foreign to the style and 
spirit of the New Comedy. 
W. B. SEDGWICK. 


NoTE.—Immisch’s remarks on the Séchus 
are most interesting; he describes it as a ‘cycle 
of mimes’ after the manner of Herondas. But 
have we not here simply the most glaring 
example of P.’s tendency to work up special 
scenes of his original to the detriment of the 
whole—a tendency due to the different traditions 
of Greek and Romanacting? Immisch shrewdly 
points out that such strongly mimic scenes 
would take much longer to act than one might 
think from the number of lines, and suggests 
that the play is based on a imdéens derived 
from Menander. The drdascalia says nothing 
of this, and the two passages of ’AdeAdoi 6 can 
be paralleled from the S/chus. But why does 
Festus ¢wice quote it as Mervolaria? Was 
Nervolaria a still later version of the Stchus, 
with a little more plot, Gelasimus being put in 
the stocks? Yet the fragments indicate a 
comedy of intrigue. 

It is queer how well the fragments of 
Menander’s ‘AXcets (cf. S¢. 317) fit in with the 
Stichus. 1V. (Mein.)= Sz. 376 ff.; V. suggests 
Gelasimus; VI. cf Sc. 1 ii. (l. 119 ?); VIL &- 
Alo, 520; VIII. = 402, 649; IX.=413 ff. ; 
X.=571 (??) or dancing scene? XIV.=311 ?. 


THE AUGUSTAN 


§ 1. AT some time in the principate 
of Augustus Euphrosynos and his wife 
Epigone won the gratitude of Mantinea, 
then known as Antigoneia, by their 
lavish benefactions. This gratitude 
was expressed in an inscription, in 
which we read, @@avovres 8 addAnNdOUS 
Taig eis evrrotas émrivoiats vaous wey HyELpav 
eis GSados npetmpévous Seurvatypia TE 
mpoceunkuvay Seutvrornpiows Kal Tapeta 
cuvodos éyapicavTo, Tapexopevoe p41) 
povov Oeois evaéBerav, adda Kal TOTOLS 
KOopov. % Te ceuvotatn Kal diravdpos 
"Exvyovn petunoauéyvn Tov yaunoavTa 
cal avtn mdaon Oe@ THY aveTitaKTov 
fepwourny dvaraBotoa peta Taons 
Samdavns TtoduteXovs ToUs pev Geovs 
éOpnoxevoev evoeBas....' From these 
words Usener concludes: ‘Es hatte 
also schon im ersten Jahrhundert der 
Kaiserzeit sogar in dem abgeschlossenen 
Arkadien die Zersetzung und Auflésung 


1 B.C.H. XX., p. 126; a revised text in 
LG. V. 2. 268, Ditt. Sy//3 783, I. 34 ff: 
cf. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Hermes XXXV., 
p. 536, for its date. For undertaking all priest- 
hoods cf. S.E.G. IT. 447 (second century B.C. : 
Histria), 451 (first cent. B.C.: zbid.). 


RESTORATION. 


des alten hellenistischen Kultus begon- 
nen.’? For the decay of temples other 
evidence could be adduced,® but the 
significance of this text is rather that 
even ‘in dem abgeschlossenen Arkadien’ 
a native’ was devoting himself to the 
restoration of ancient shrines and 
worship. It may be that Euphrosynos 
had learned the Augustan policy on his 
visit to Rome, and imitated it on his 
return, but there is a more likely inter- 
pretation. 

The Augustan revival is itself the 
product of an age increasingly favour- 
able to belief. If scepticism is a 
prominent feature of intellectual circles 


2 Rh. Mus. LV., p. 291= Kl. Schr. 1V., p. 31% 
(I. 22, which he quotes as imeperipa] rous mys 
"EAAddos Oeovs, is now read wmepe[B}y rovs THs 
‘EAAados Gpous). 

3 Cf. J. G. Frazer, Pausanias 1., p. Xive; 
Gruppe, Griech. Myth, p. 1494 f. Some 
temples at Mantinea may have been destroyed 
in the wars which marked its chequered history. 
Pausan. VIII. 9. 6, which Usener quotes, refers 
to the temple of Aphrodite Symmachia, founded 
in commemoration of the victory of Actium, and 
presumably existing for some time afterwards. 

© L. 25: 6 peooyaos. 
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in the third century B.c.,' and credulity 
a not less prominent feature in the 
second century A.D., the first century 
B.C. may well represent a transitional 
phase. Before the imperial policy had 
come into operation, perhaps before it 
had taken definite shape, Horace could 
say to the rich man (Sat. II. 2. 103): 


cur egel indignus quisguam le diuite? guare 
templa ruunt antigua deum ? 


Concrete illustrations are not lacking. 
In 64/3 or 62/1 B.c.a Mantinean woman 
named Nikippa Pasia mpoevonln dé xat 
ds mpooedeito 0 vaos olxodouias:? at 
Temnus a temple was being repaired in 
62 B.c. with public money,’ and in the 
same period at Athens an Asclepieum 
was restored at the priest’s expense,* 
at Syme a temple mended thanks to the 
generosity of an individual who ac- 
cepted financial responsibility for sub- 
scriptions which were paid in a dilatory 
manner.® As early as g2 B.C. we finda 
systematic ordering of the mysteries at 
Andania.® 

This movement of thought found 
expression in a number of ways. In 
philosophy there is the mystical de- 
velopment of Stoicism; there is also 
the emphasis with which Philodemus 
asserts that Epicurus did not deny the 
reality of the gods, and criticises Stoic 
contradictions of popular tradition.’ 


1Cf M. L. Strack, Gdétt. Gel. Ans., 1900, 
pp. 642 ff. and in particular Phylarch. fr. 23 
Miiller (F.4.G. I., p. 339), @d. Athen. XIII., 
P- 593C dexaiws of rodXoi Karadpovovcr rov Gelov 
(but this is in the mouth of one Danae at the 
point of death, and Phylarchus also wrote a 
work [lepi rns rou Aws éemipaveias): contra, J. 
Beloch, Gr. Gesch. I11.", pp. 443 ff, also 
Polyb. IV. 20 on Arcadian piety, Ditt. Sy//.8 
695. 15 ff. on Magnesian piety, Gruppe, of. cz, 
p. 178, 1493 on the revival of the Amphictyony 
of Calauria, and in general Wilamowitz- Moel- 
lendorff, Hellenistische Dichtung 1. 68 ff. 

2 7.G. V. 2. 265: cf. 266 (46/5 or 44/3 B.C.). 

3 Cic. Pro Flacco 44. 

$ Syll3 756. 

6 7.G. XII. 3, suppl. 1270. A restoration of 
the temple of Apollo at Gythium in Laconia, 
(1. 4) 8 nat Ry éx madkaay ypdverv xatnppeppevor, 
is dated as slightly earlier than Sulla (/.G. V. 


1. 1144). 

© Syll3 736. 

7 As Dlepi EvoeBeias, 17. 8, p. 84, Gomperz ; 
18. 5, p. 85 Gore eyo xav reOappnxoras eiroupn 
rourous A:aydpou padAov wAnppedrew : cf. Usener, 
Epicurea, p. 258, for Epicurean performance of 
religious observances. 


Again, in art we see the considerable 
use of cult scenes as decoration ; people 
liked to see the children’s procession to 
Diana and that sort of thing.’ Tibullus 
and even Ovid show the same interest 
in rustic piety; a similar tendency may 
be noted in the Greek novel, the origin 
of which may now be placed not later 
than the end of the second century B.c.® 


ee ee ee ee eee —_s —ae. 
tas sacees cat ae 


8 Dieterich, Sommertag (=Archiv fiir Re- 
livtonswissenschaft VIII. Betheft), Pl. 1.: ff the 
cult scenes in the small panels of the stuccos of 
the Casa Farnesina (R. Paribeni, Le Zerme dt 
Diocleziano', pp. 187 f.; J.H.S. XXI1IL, p. 321, 
Fig. 17), and at Pompeii the paintings of a 
procession of Venus Pompeiana (Notizie degli 
SCavt, 1912, p. 110, Fig. 7: cf. M. Della Corte, 
Ausonia X., pp. 68 ff., Pl. I11.), of her festival 
(Helbig, Wandgemalde, p. 358, n. 1479), of a 
phallophoria, an offering to Priapus, and initia- 
tion scenes (as they probably are) in the Villa 
Item (.Vo4., 1910, p. 143, Pl. X., XI., XIL.-XX.; 
on these latter cf. P. M. Cooke, /.A.S. IIL, 
pp- 157 ff., Pl. VIII.-XILL.), of Egyptian cult 
scenes (Keinach, R./.G.X., p. 160), of Dionysiac 
worship (Helbig, of. ctt., pp. 128 ff.; 26., p. £29, 
n. 569, a Priapic rite), of Roman worship (2., 
Pp. 333 f.. 357, mn. 1478), and in the Villa 

iberina a Dhionysiac cult scene (.Vomu- 
mentt XII., Pl. 18, 20: cf. E. Pfuhl, Maleret 
und Zeichnunge \1., p. 836, § 916), not to men- 
tion the innumerable rustic shrines and sacred 
trees in enclosures to be noted in Pompeian and 
kindred painting (as /Vot., 1922, p. 469, Fig. 8; 
p. 470, Fig. 9: cf. Helbig, Untersuchungen 
uber die campanische Wandmatleret, p. 300; 
Pfuhl I1., pp. 893 ff., 907), or genuine religious 
pictures, as those in the temple of Isis at 
Pompeii (Wand¢g., pp. 2 ff.), or that of the /uuenes 
Venertt Pompetani (M. Della Corte, Juventus, 
1924, pp. 92 ff. Pl. I.). 

® Cf. Christ-Schmid, Griech. Litt, 11.8, p. 300, 
479; A. B. Drachmann, Afhetsm in Pagan 
Antiquity, pp. 95 f., treats the novel as a typical 
instance of the supersession of the gods by 
Tyche. Tyche is indeed prominent in it; 
nevertheless, putting on one side the ‘areta- 
logy’ type of novel (exemplitied in efiect by the 
work of Philostratus on Apollonius ; cf. Christ- 
Schmid, p. 508), we may find in the secular type 
confirmation of popular interest in cults and of 
popular belief. Callirhoe is advised by the 
country folk near Miletus to pray to their 
Aphrodite (Chariton II. 2): émrimavys 5€é€ éorw 
evOdd8e n Oeds xai ov povoy oi yeiroves dAAa Kai of 
ef doreos mapayivopevos Ovovow arn (cf. I. 14, 
III. 6: Aphrodite is émi@aveorary in an inscrip- 
tion at Aphrodisias, R.E.G. XIX., p. 231) : other 
passages bearing on this are III. 8, VII. 2, 
Xen. Ephes. I. §. 10, 12, III. 11, IV. 2, 3, V. 4, 
Historia Apollonit, c. 26 fin. (and cf. A, 
Calderini, Le avventure dt Cherea e Calltroe, 
pp. 80 ff.). Chariton, Xenophon, and the lost 
Greek original of the Hs¢ovia reflect an earlier 
scheme of composition, and it is not improbable 
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The increasing space cults occupied in 
men’s minds is well illustrated by a fact 
to which Mr. C. T. Seltman has called 
my attention. Whereas the Greek 
coins of the second and first centuries 
B.c. bear in the main conventional 
types, the religious significance of which 
cannot be rated high, on the Greek 
imperial copper coinage we find a 
wealth of cult-types of all kinds.? 

From interest to belief the way was 
not hard. If Horace can contemplate 
with pleasure the simple piety of 
Phidyle, he can also affirm, and mean 
when he affirms— 


nunc retrorsum 
ucla dare atgue tlerare cursus 
cogor relictos. 


If Virgil shows what may be called a 
romantic interest in religion in the 
eighth book of the Aeneid and in 
Georgics II. 493 ff.,? still, for him, 
worship is clearly of central importance; 
he is not writing to order. 


that the religious element in them is earlier in 
the yevos and pre-Augustan. This tradition 
survives in Longus (who tries to draw a picture 
of rustic piety which reminds us of Tibullus), in 
the probably sceptical Achilles Tatius (cf. II. 2, 
V. 2, VIIT. 18 évixnoapey rov modXenor emiaveta 
ray Oewv), and later in the Christian writers 
Eumathios (as I. 10) and Theodorus Prodro- 
mus; they found this characteristic feature of 
the novel fixed before them. 

1 At Ephesus the cult statue of Artemis 
becomes common under Augustus and so 
continues (B.47.C. lonia, pp. 71, 73, 76 f.), and 
later we find an interesting Zevs ‘Yérios (p. 79, 
n. 237) and the sacred processional amrnvy 
(pp. 82, n. 251, 84, n. 267): at Magnesia the 
cult statue of Artemis Leucophryene and later 
Isis, Helios, Serapis so appear (74., pp. 163, 
164, 166), at Miletus the cult statue of Apollo 
Didymeus (pp. 197, n. 133 ff., also Artemis, 
p. 199, nm. 155), at Smyrna the cult-type of 
Aphrodite Stratoniceia (pp. 239, n. 19 ff.: first 
century B.C.), at Teos the cisfa mystica sur- 
mounted by a Bacchic mask (p. 316, n. 53), at 
Samos Hera Samia (p. 370, etc.), at Aphrodisias 
in Caria the cult statue of Aphrodite (B.44.C. 
Caria, p. 28, n. I9, etc. [first century B.C.], 
previously only her head), at Bargylia Artemis 
Kindyas (p. 72. 8, first century B.C.), at Cidramus 
Aphrodite (p. 81. 5, under Nero?), at Euromus 
Zeus Labraundus (p. 99. 3), at Halicarnassus a 
terminal Athena (p. 110. 81, under Nero), at 
Harpasos Artemis Ephesia (p. 113. 2), at 
Stratonicea Hecate (p. 150. 23, after 81), at 
Mytilene a terminal Dionysos (8.44.C. TJroas, 
pp. 193, n. 106 ff.). 

7 CH E. Norden, Neue Jahrd. VII. (1901), 


pp. 251 ff. 


§ 2. Religion, then, was in the air, 
and could not be neglected by a ruler 
eager to regenerate the national spirit.2 
Augustus embarked on a definite re- 
ligious policy. In this he had Hel- 
lenistic precedent. Alexander had 
understood that his empire needed a 
religious bond of union, and found it in 
the conception of divine kingship ;° his 
visit to Zeus Ammon was a step of 
great significance. Ptolemies and Se- 
leucids alike held to the doctrine of 
royal divinity. The former pursued a 
clear and deliberate course in matters 
of cult, managing with skill their rela- 
tions with the old priesthoods of Egypt,® 
and seeking in the new worship of 
Serapis something which should appeal 
to Greeks and Egyptians alike;’ we 
know, further, that they regulated the 
private cult of Dionysus in their land.® 
Ptolemy IV. attempted to force the 
Jews of Alexandria to take part in 
teXetal, probably Dionysiac in nature.® 
To the Seleucids the fostering of Greek 
cults appeared natural, as part of the 
process of fostering Greek culture; 


hence Apollo on the omphalos is a 


3 Cf. Polyb. VI. 56. 6 ff., Posidon. af. Athen. 
VI., p. 274A, for Greek ideas of the connexion 
of Roman greatness and Roman religion. 

¢ That Julius Caesar had intended to do 
something like the Augustan restoration is un- 
likely, though there is evidence to show that he 
was interested in old forms (cf W. W. Fowler, 
Roman Essays and Interpretations, pp. 138 ff.). 
His religious policy seems rather to have been 
one of encouraging direct cult of himself (cf 
E. Meyer, Caesars Monarchie’, pp. 508 ff.). 

5 Cf. P. Schnabel’s recent discussion, K/ro 
XIX., pp. 113 ff. 

6 Cf R. E. White, /.4.S. XVIIL., pp. 238 ff. ; 
E. Kornemann, A/a I., pp. 72 ff. ; U. Wilcken, 
Grundzige und Chrestomathie, 1.1., pp. 92 ff. 

7 Cf. O. Weinreich, Neue Urkunden zur 
Sarapisreligion, pp. 4 ff. An illustration of 
the success of this policy is a temple relief at 
Kom Ombo representing Ptolemy IV. Philo- 
pator in the act of pegging out the limits of a 
temple (A. Weigel, Ancient Egyptian Works 
of Art, 1924, p. 342). Every detail of his 
garb is Pharaonic. The same monarch's head 
on Greek coins can be seen in Svoronos, 
TA NOMIZMATA TON IITOAEMAION IL., p. 1117, 
Pl. 36.6,7. The likeness of portraiture between 
the Egyptian bas-relief and the Greek coin is 
obvious | C.T.S.]. 

8 Cf. C.R., 1924, pp. 105 f. 

® III. Maccaé. 11.28. For Dionysus in Hel- 
lenistic Egypt, cf. U. Wilcken, Arch. Jahrd. 
XXXII. (1917), pp. 194 ff. ; P. Roussel, C.R. 
Ac. Inscr., 1919, pp. 237 ff. 
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characteristic reverse-type on the tetra- 
drachms of Antiochus I., II., III., and 
Seleucus III. and IV.1_ Antiochus IV. 
Epiphanes pursues this policy with 
particular enthusiasm: he gave liber- 
ally to Delos and to Olympia, and 
began a temple of Zeus Olympios at 
Athens; on his coins he put the image 
of Apollo at Daphne, and represented 
himself as Apollo Daphnaeus, as he 
also put Zeus Olympios there, and repre- 
sented himself in that character.2 The 
Hellenisation of Jerusalem proceeded 
in the first instance from Hellenising 
Jews, but had his warm sympathy and 
enjoyed his support; on encountering 
serious opposition, he embarked on 
a course of definite hostility to the 
worship of Jehovah. Religion is here 
an integral part of state policy.* The 
Macedonian kings did not in general 
seek or receive divine honours,‘ but like 
the Seleucids and the Ptolemies they 
made religious foundations at Delos.® 
The monarchs of Pergamon encouraged 
the cult of Dionysus, being themselves 
as véos Atovucot rivals of the Ptolemies :°® 
that they claimed divine protection may 
be inferred from a coin-type represent- 
ing Athena as crowning the king’s name, 
following a type of Lysimachus.? A 


1 E. R. Bevan, 7he House of Seleucus I., 
p- 154, Pl. I. 6. Antiochus I. was deified after 
death as ’Avrioyos 'Arod\Aov Zwrmp (Head, 
H.N.4, p. 758). 

2 Babelon, Rots de Syrie, Pl. XII. 10, 11, 12; 
Cat. Hirsch. XX1. (Consul Weber, 1908), Pl. 
LIII., n. 4069 [C.T.S.]. For the earliest known 
instance of this method of numismatic por- 
traiture cf G. F. Hill, Anatolian Studies, 
p. 207 ff., Pl. IX. 1 (coin of Cos showing Her- 
akles with the features of Maussollus). 

2 E. R. Bevan, of. ctf. II., pp. 148 ff, 168, 
173: to win Rome’s friendship he built a temple 
of Jupiter Capitolinus at Antioch. 

Except that Antigonus Gonatas liked to 
think of himself as Pan, cf. W. W. Tarn, 
Antigonos Gonatas, pp. 174, 380, and frontis- 
piece [C.T-S. ]. 

& Cf. W. W. Tam, /.4.S. XXIX., pp. 271 ff. 
(Antigonus Gonatas founds the Paneia and the 
Soteria). 

* cf. H. von Prott, Ath. Mitth. XXVIII. 
(1902), pp. 164 ff., 187; G. Cardinah, / regno 
di Pergamo (=Studt.... da Giulio Beloch V.), 


Pp. 139 ff. 

7 Cf. Attalid coins figured by A. J. B. Wace, 
j.S. XXV., Pl. X.,6,7,8. For the economic 
relations between these monarchs and the great 
ai dap within their kingdoms, cf. M. Rostov- 
tzeff, Anatolian Studies, pp. 384 ff. We find 
Orparnyoi appointed by Eumenes I. (263-241) 
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similar type, capable of the same ex- 
planation, is regular on the coins of the 
kings of Bithynia from Prusias I. on- 
wards: here Zeus bestows the crown.® 
Again, kings style themselves as evoe8ijs 
(so the rulers of Cappadocia: cf. H.N.2, 
pp. 750 ff., and Polemon of Pontus; ef. 
Recueil 1., p. 19) or OeooeBns (as King 
Samos of Commagene: cf. H.N.*, p. 
774). From Commagene comes the 
most remarkable monument of the 
alliance of the altar and the throne, to 
use a phrase Cumont has employed 
of Augustus. The inscription which 
Antiochus I. caused to be set on his 
mausoleum at Nemroud Dagh states: 
(l. 11) éy® wavrwv ayabav ov povoy 
athnow BeBaordtny adda Kal amoXavow 
ndtaTny avOpwros evopsca Thy evoé- 
Bevav, tiv adtny te xpiow Kal Suvdpews 
eVTUXOUS Kal YpNTEWS paKapLOTHs aitiay 
éxyov, wap’ Grov te tov Biov whOnv 
arract Baotreias euns nal dvA\aKa TLoTO- 
tatnv Kat réprriy aplunrov nryoupevos THY 
ootornta. 8. & wal KwvdSvvous peydrous 
mapadotws Ssépuyov nal mrpakewy duced- 
TicToy evpnyavas émexpatnoa Kat Biov 
TWoAverovs pakapltoTas émrAnpw@Ony .. . 
(1. 75) arept Sé tepoupytav asdioy Sidtaksy 
Tpérovcay émomnoauny, Stas avy als 
apyatos nab Kowvos vopos Etrakevy Buciats 
Kal véas €opras eis te Oedv ceBacpov 
cal jpetépas Teas Atravtes of Kat’ éunv 
Bacireiav ériteXoow.® A copy of this 
inscription, apparently accompanied 
with corresponding artistic representa- 
tions, has been found at Samosata in 


restoring rd iepa ava@nyara (Ditt. Or. Gr. Inscr. 
267. 11). 

The Lysimachean origin of the coin-type was 
pointed out to me by Mr. C. T. Seltman : speci- 
mens of the original are Cat. Naville VI. 
(Bément 1.) (1923), Pl. 31, n. 885, 888-gor. 

® Waddington - Babelon - Reinach, Recueil 
général \., p. 217, Pl. XXIX. 10-17, XXX. 1-6, © 
XXXII. 4-13, XXXIII., XXXIV. So Nike 
crowns the legend on coins of Antiochus IV. 
Epiphanes (B.44.C., Seleucid Kings, p. 35. 16; 
Cat. Bément I1., Pl. 58, n. 1681) and of Antio- 
chus V. Eupator (B.M..C., p. 44. 33; Cat. 
Bément i1., Pl. 58, n. 1684). 

® Ditt. O.G./. 383, cf. A. B. Cook, Zeus L, 
pp. 742 ff., for bibliography. With xevdvvous 
peyadous (1. 20), cf. the inscription on the Lam- 
biridi mosaic (Rev. Arch. 1922, pp. 211 ff.= 
Ann, Efig., 1922, n. 112) pee ?]éx peyddov 
xwvduvov, C.7.L. XIII. 6631 (Stockstadt), cadets 
éx moXepou Kal aperpyrav pada poydev, Orph. 
H. 38. 3 (to the Kabeiroi) xivduvous Ovnrav 
amepuxere srovrorAaynrev (with the material 
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Commagene :? clearly Antiochus wished 
his Res gestae to be available in various 
places. 

At Rome, on the other hand, a 
religious policy was now a novelty.” 
After the completion of the tus diuinum 
and the secularisation of the priestly 
colleges it seems not to exist; isolated 
measures, as the Senatus consultum de 
Bacchanalibus or the prohibitions of 
Egyptian cults within Rome, were 
called forth by special necessities. For 
the principate a definite course was 
necessary. Augustus did not under- 
estimate the importance of action in 
this sphere, as would appear from the 
care he took to discredit Antony’s pre- 
tensions to divinity.* His policy is not 
unfairly represented by the words Dio 
attributes to Maecenas (LII. 36): ro 
pev Octov wavtn wavTws autos te céBou 
Kata Ta TdatTpia Kal Tovs GAXOUS TEMaY 
avayKale: rovs dé bn FeviCovtus te Trept 
auto xal pices nal Korale, yn povoy TaV 
Geav Evexa, @v oOo Kxatadpovnoas ovd’ 
@dAou av TiVOS TpoTiunoeev, GX’ OTL 
Kat Kawd twa dsatpovia ot totovToe 
avrecadépovTes woddovs advatrei\Povow 
GNXOTpLOVOpEtY, KAK TOUTOV Kal TUYM@MO- 
Cia KaL GvOTUCELS ETULpElat TE yiyvoyTat, 
aTEp HKLoTa povapxXia cuppéper.4 

Accordingly he regulated the popular 
tendency to ruler-worship,® revived old 
cults, and rebuilt eighty-two temples: 
a master-stroke was the satisfying of 
the vague hopes and aspirations we 
know from the fourth Eclogue and the 
sixteenth Epode by the Ludi saeculares® 


—— ee pes 


collected by Lobeck, Ag/aophamus, pp. 1218 ff.; 
O. Kern, P.W. X., pp. 1431 f.) I. G. Rom. 1. 107. 

These parallels militate against Carcopino’s 
interpretation (/.c.. pp. 251 ft.) of the Lambiridi 
text as specifically Hermetic. 

iV. W. Yorke, /.4.S. XVIII., pp. 312 ff, 
n. 14. 

2 For the restoration of ruined temples in 
the Republican period, cf. De Ruggiero, Déz. 
Ep. 1., pp. 169 f. 

3 Cf. H.J. Rose, Annals of Archaeology X1., 
pp. 25 ff. 

* dvayxa¢e belongs to the thought of the time 
when Christians had been punished for failure 
to sacrifice. 

§ Cf. Kornemann, A/zo I., pp. 51 ff.; A. Stein, 
Untersuchungen sur Geschichte und Verwaltung 
Agyptens unter roimischer Herrschaft, p. 16; 
L. R. Taylor, 7.4.P.A. LI. (1920), pp. 116 ff. ; 
H. Dessau, Gesch. d. rim. Katserzeit 1., p. 356. 

¢ We may note as a parallel conception to 
ludos quos nec spectassetl quisguam nec specta- 
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The later emperors take definite lines 
in religion. Many of them restore 
ruined temples ;’ Claudius permits and 
regulates the cult of Attis ;* Domitian 
encourages the cult of Minerva ;® Cara- 
calla gives enthusiastic support to 
Egyptian worship ;'° Elagabalus to his 
native Syrian deities. A definite re- 
ligious policy is pursued in Egypt,?? 
another in Asia Minor;?? in Gaul the 
Druids were suppressed as nationalist. 

So Augustus, following Hellenistic 
precedents, sets his successors an ex- 
ample of definite religious policy which 
they do not neglect.’® 


turus esset (Suet. Claud. 21) the prescription in 
a receipt for curing profluutum mulieris (in a 
form of Sextus Placitus in Cod. Leid. 1283, fo/. 
53 uerso), de pectine unde sola pectinetl capttllos 
suos tla ut nulla pectinauerit ante eam nec post 
eam pectinet sub arbore mort pectinentur e&« 
capills ; in each case a purification is desired. 

On the intention of Augustus, cf. M. P. 
Nilsson, P. W. I.A, pp. 1716 f. 

7 So Tiberius (Tac. Aza. Il. 49), Vespasian 
(C.L.£. X. 1406= Dessau, /ascr. lat. sel. 250, 
Mater magna at Herculaneum: XIV. 3485, 
Victoria at Vallis Digentiae: in VI. 934= Les- 
sau 252 heis called restitutor aedium sacrarum), 
Domitian (Cohen, Moznaies* I., p. 471, n. 23, 
CAPIT. RESTIT., after the fire) [H.M.], Trajan 
(C.L.L. VI. 962=Dessau 295), Hadrian (Vita 
12. 3, Augustus at Tarraco: IX. 5294, dea 
Cupra in Cupra maritima: X. 6652, temple at 
Antium : XIV. 2216, famum at Aricia: Pausan. 
VIII. 10. 1, Poseidon at Mantinea), Antoninus 
Pius (VI. gor, Capitoline triad at Rome: Cohen, 
Monnaies* I1., p. 270, n. 1-12, Augustus at 
Rome [H.M.]: cf Notizie, 1899, p. 223), M. 
Antonius and Verus (XII. 107, temples at 
Axima after flood: /.G. Rom. I. 1146, shrine of 
Ptolemies at Antaeupolis), Severus (C..Z. ILI. 
6313, Zerra mater in Moesia), Severus and 
Antoninus (III. 3342=Desjardin, Desiderata, 
I. 26, Augustus in Pannonia: VI. 896, Pantheum 
at Rome ; 935, Saturn [?] at Rome; 938, Ves- 
pasian at Rome; 883, furtuna muliebris (?) at 
Rome: VII. 106, temple [?] in Britain), of 
Aurelian we read (Vita 41.11) omnia in urbe 
tana eius micant donis: the restoration of a 
Mithraic sacrarium at Carnuntum by Diocle- 
tian, Galerius, and Licinius in 307 A.D. is 
famous (C./.£. III. 44. 3 = Dess. 659, cf. Cumont, 
Mystéres de Mithra’, pp. 88 f.). 

® For his other activity in the field of religion, 
cf. E. Ferrero, Diz. Ep. I1., p. 292A. 

° Cf. G. Corradi, Diz. Ep. Il, pp. 2015 f. 
(who notes also his favour to Isis). 

10 Cf. in particular F. Cumont, C.2. Ac. lnser., 
1919, p. 317. 

11 Cf. U. Wilcken, Grundzige, pp. 113 ff. 

\? Cf. V. Chapot, La Province Romaine d Aste, 
Pp. 416 ff. ; Picard, Ephése et Claros, pp. 660 ff. 

* As Antoninus Pius, honoured 06 rnsignem 
etus erga caerimonias publicas curam ac reli- 
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§ 3. Claims of the continuity of cult 
are found,’ and no doubt often justified. 
At the same time, when Augustus, in 
refounding the fratres Aruales, re- 
established a corporation which had in 
all probability lapsed,* he was not doing 
anything elsewhere unexampled in an- 
tiquity. Cults could die and be revived.® 
The hymn of the Kouretes found at 
Palaikastro in Crete is inscribed in 
lettering assigned to a date circa 200 A.D., 
and was clearly set up as a result of a 
revival, perhaps called forth by stress 
of plague.‘ Again, the collegium uetus- 
tissemum et sub silts (leg. sllius, Rohde) 
Sullae temporibus conditum, of which 
Lucius becomes a member in Apul. 
Met. XI. 30, must have enjoyed an 
interrupted existence under the Re- 
public.© We read in an inscription at 
Bath veststuto collegio longa serie annorum 
abolito; in the same way a collegitum 
sacred to Silvanus was restored at 
Rome® A rebuilt Mithraeum at Viru- 
num is described as templum uetustate 
conlabsum quot fust per annos amplius 
EL desertum : apparently this, like other 
temples, was restored in the reign of 
Julian.’ In the same way we know 


gionem (C.I.L. V1. 1001). Tiberius banishes 
Jews from Italy, while tolerating them else- 
where, and takes measures against Egyptian 
cults in Italy and against the Druids (Gelzer 
P.W. X., p. §33- 57 ff.). Maximinus Daia (cf. 
Euseb. #H7.Z. VIII. 14. 9, TX. 5) and possibly 
Galerius before him (cf. J. G. C. Anderson, 
J-R.S. ULL, p. 300) anticipate Julian in adopting 
definite policies of strengthening paganism 
against Christianity. Cf. J. Geffcken, Ausg. 
griech.-rim. Heident., pp. 28 ff. 

1 Cf. Pausan. VIII. 38. 7, éyére d€ ws éxes cal 
os fcyev €£ apyns. 

: Cf. Wissowa, P.W. II., p. 1463; Libker, 
Reallex.*, p. 121. 

3 Here I am indebted to Professor R. C. 
Bosanquet for a suggestion. 

4 R. C. Bosanquet, B.S.A. XV., pp. 341, 
353 f. The hymn is dated ctyca 300 B.C. by 
G. Murray (#6. pp. 364 f.), in the second or 
third century B.C. by Schwenn, P.W. XI, 
p- 2205. 32 ff. 

5 Cf. P.W. IX. 2103. 26 ff. A Beneventan 
is honoured as reparator collegiorum (after a 
destructive fire), C.7.Z. [X. 1596= Dessau, 5511. 

6 C.1.L. VII. 39 (cf. 45 locum religiosum per 
tnsolentiam dirutum Virtuti ef Numini Aug. 
repurgatum reddtait), V1. 31006. 

7 CLL. ILL. 4796 (= Dessau, 4197): cf. Epa. 
Epig. 1X. 997b signum et erectam prisca re- 
ligtone (?) columnam Septimius renouat primae 
prouinciae rector (Haverfield, ad loc. ‘monu- 
mentum ipsum quarto saeculo luliani fortasse 
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several such restorations under Diocle- 
tian and his colleagues® We have, 
moreover, many other records of the 
restoration under the Empire of decayed 
or fallen temples, though it is not often 
possible to determine whether there had 
or had not been an interruption of 
worship.® 


temporibus renoualum esse ture extstimes.’ The 
monument is at Cirencester). 

For Julian’s edict of February 4, 362, com- 
manding the restoration of temples cf. 
Seeck, Geschichte des Untergangs, 1V., p. 493. 
In Roman law as stated by Marcianus af. 
Dig. 1. 8. 6. 3, semel autem aede sacra facta 
etiam diruto aedificio locus sacer manet. 

§ CLL. VIII. suppl., 17327 temple of Mercury 
at Hr. Ain Tella; 21665 Dea Maura at Albulae ; 
26472 Genius in Thugga; 25520 aedes publicas 
at Bulla Regia: J/ascr. Alg. 1., 2048 Hercules 
at Madaura (by order of the proconsul, T. Cl. 
Aurelius Aristobulus, in office A.D. 290-294: cf. 
1.G. Rom. II1., 1096, at Hiné in Syria, for the 
building of the sepiBodos of a temple at the 
governors command). C./.Z. XIII., 8019 Mars 
militaris at Bonn (A.D. 295). 

® The following collection of restorations and 
renovations (supplementing previous footnotes) 
is not exhaustive; some restorations of cult 
Statues are included: 

RoME (C./.Z. VI.).—124 Diana: 150 Fons 
Augustus: 166 Fontes et Nymphae sanctis- 
simae: 177 Fortuna et tutela huius_ loci: 
218 Emperors: 247 Genius loci: 253 Trajan: 
293 Hercules, Epona, Siluanus: 388 luppiter 
O.M.: 605-8 (also 610-6, 619, 626, 679, 31020) 
Siluanus : 597, 30993 Hercules : 30958, 30960-1 
Lares Augusti: 30965 Liber pater: 31061 Virtus: 
31110 dea Syria (?): 30961 (?): Bull. comm. V., 
p. 164, n. 137, Iuppiter Dolichenus. 

LATIVM VETVS (C./.L. XIV.).—Ostsa, 60-1 
Mithras: 375 Volcanus: 376. 13 Castor et 
Pollux: 376. 16 Pater Tiberinus: 376. 21 
Venus. Aefula, 3530? Bonadea. Zibur, 3543 
Hercules Saxanus. Ficulea, 4001 Bona Dea: 
4002 Fortuna et Victoria. Zusculum, Eph. 
Epigr. 1X. 680 Lares (pecunia publica): 1b. 685 
altar of Hercules Obsequens. 

ETRVRIA, VMBRIA (C..L. XI.).—Volsinis, 
2689 Siluanus. Ameria, 4349 Mars (perhaps 
pre-imperial: cf. Bormann, ad Joc.). Spoletium, 
4770 loui O.M. Fortunae maeliori Aug. dis 
deabusque communibus. Jgusium, 5805 Mars 
Cyprius. Veftona, 5164 Sol inuictus (?). Senés- 
num, 5743 (?). 

CALABRIA, etc. (C..Z. [X.).—Aesernia, 2629 
Genius (perhaps after an earthquake, cf. 2638). 
Aecae, 949 Ioui io. . . (read cohor.=cohortali, 
cf. Thes. 1. 1. IIL, p. 1560. 58; Notizie, 1920, 
p. 102, a soldier’s dedication: this restoration 
of a temple is by an euocatus). Corfinium, 
3146 image of Magna Mater. Amuternum, 
4181 Fortuna. 

BRVTTH, etc. (C./.L2. X.).— Stabiae, 772 
Genius Stabiarum. Pompeti, 846 Isis (after 
earthquake). eafolis, 1480 Sebethus. Cumae, 
3685 Demeter. Signia, 5961 Hercules. Seda, 
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We hear also of the restoration of 
various sacred ayaves.1 Even when the 


6463 Apollo. Uludrae,6485 Roma et Augustus 
(?132A.D.). Antium, ? 6649. 

SICILY, etc. (C.ZZ. X.).—Syracuse, 7121 
Venus Erucina. Malta, 7494 Proserpine. Sxéct, 
7514 Isis et Serapis. TZurris Libonis, 7496 
Fortuna (by M. Ulpius Victor, praef. Srou., in 
244 A.D., it seems, under Philip). Zegtanum, 
8095 Iuppiter. 

GALLIA CISALPINA (C./.LZ. V.).—Col. Iulia 
Parentum, 328 Neptunus deique Aug. Col. 
Iulium Carnicum, 1829 Belinus. Verona, 3257 
compitum of Lares. Fines Cotti, 7228 compitum 
of Diuae Matronae. E£. of shore of L. Benacus, 
4007 Mater deum et Isis. Medtolanum, 5795 
Mithras (sfelaeum destroyed by fire). edo, 
78512. Agsuileia, 8247 altar of Vires. Pola E. 
Pais, Suppl. ifal., 1095 Liber Augustus. 8&rzz2a, 
£6. 682 (= Notizie 1883, p. 152) Minerva. Coss, 
Plin. Epp. 1X. 39. 1, Ceres (on Pliny’s estate). 

Hispania (C./.L. II.).—Colonia Iulia Au- 
gusta, 3557 luno. Zarraco, 4085 Minerua (front 
of temple). 

TRES GALLIAE, GERMANIA (C./.Z. XITI.).— 
Petrucorit, 939 Tutela. Agusta Treuerorum, 
3653 sitmulacrum of Mars Intarabus. Muinno- 
durum, 5043 luppiter O.M. Vesontio, 5373 
Mercurius Cissonius (by Syrian woman). 4Ar- 
gentorate, 5970 Minerua sancta et genius loci: 
5971 Quadriuiae. Diirrmenz, 6339 to ?. 
Murrhardt, 6530 Mithras. Ochrinven, 6541 
image of Minerua. Ciuifas Mattiacorum, 7281 
Mons Vaticanus for Virtus Bellona (23 Aug., 
236, by hastifert, cf. Cumont C. R. Ac. Jnser., 
1918, pp. 312 ff., 1919, p. 258) : 7284 ? Iuppiter. 
Heddernheim, 7352 1.0.M. Iuno Regina 
(13 March, 240). Aguae Mattiacorum, 7566a 
Iuppiter Dolichenus (194 4.D.). Colonia Agrip- 
pinensium, 8201 Iuppiter Dolichenus (211 A.D.). 

BRITANNIA (C./.L. VII.).— Venta Belgarum, 
5 Matres (early second century). Londintum, 
20 Matres. Newcastle museum, 510 Matres. 
Cambeckfort, 887 Matres (lemplum olim uetus- 
fate conlapsum). Eboracum, 236 Hercules. 
Coccium, 222 Minerua (early third century). 
Old Carlisle, 336 Dea aeterna [agna, 755 
Mars et Augustus (? a restoration)]. Zhorn- 
burgh on Swale, 271 Deus qui uias et semitas 
commentus est. Netherby, Eph. Epig. IX. 
1226 ? Aesculapius. 

AFRICA (C./.Z. VITI.; also I. Alg. L=S. 
Gsell Inscriptions de 0 Algérie |.).—Lambaests, 
2597 Genius domi suae : Ann. Epig. 1920, n. 21, 
of ? (early third century). Furné, 12037 of ?. 
Utica, 1183 of 2. Sicca, 15881 image of Venus. 
Rusicade,7957 Bellona Aug. Serfez, 8826 Deus 


1 As the Ptoia in Boeotia after a break of 
thirty years (/.G. VII. 2712. 56 ff., in the first 
century A.D.: of M. P. Nilsson, Greechische 
Feste, P 162 ff.), the Eleutheria at Larisa (Sy/7.3. 
1059, II. 9; dated about the beginning of our 
era by Hiller von Géartringen), and probably 
the dyav dpororoNrecas at Sparta (8.S.A. XIL., 
p. 460. 12. W. Kolbe, /.G. V. 1. 467, puts this 
in the time of Trajan: cf. S.Z.G. II. 176), and 
the ayoy xaprepias in the same city (cf R. C. 
Bosanquet, 8.8.4. XII., pp. 315 ff.). 
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doom of paganism was unmistakeable, 
a few enthusiasts continued to rebuild 


sanctus frugifer Augustus. Hv.-Ghaiade, 11986 
Tellus (under Commodus, after 183 A.D.). 
Vaga, 14392 Tellus. Uceula, 14365 image of 
Mars. <Anzta, 20745 Caelestibus Augustis (222 
A.D.). Madaura, I. Alf 2056 Mars (wall of 
temple). S.W. of Youks, 28046 Saturnus Au- 
gustus. S. of Uchi Major, 26400 Ceres, to 
whom, it seems, also at Vaga 14394. Aubusza, 
16367 Genius Coloniae Iuliae Veneriae Chirtae 
nouae. Carthago, 24521 [Magnae deum matri 
Idaeae] et Atti (portico [?] of eae abe 

[? temples at Botria 11184, Veappa 11932, 
Ksar Lattache 22773.) 

Dacia PANNONIA MOEsIA (C./.Z. III.).— 
Apulum, 1069 1.0.M. et Iunoni Reginae: 1111 
Sol Inuictus (183/5 A.D.): 1164 0f ?. Navona, 
1786 of ?. Arvabona, 4363 I1.0.M. Iunoni 
Reginae Mineruae Neptuno Libero patri Dianae 
ceterisque dibus. Carnuntum, 4426 Siluano 
Aug. gen. loci. Aeguinoctium, 4540 Inuictus 
deus. Near Aguontium, 4726 Herculi inuicto 
Iunonibus. Verunum, 4800 Mithras. Augusta 
Vindelicorum, 5797 Siluanus : 5862 Sol. 

RAETIA.—5911 of ?. Alsd-Kosdlo, 825 Ne- 
mesis. Srigetio, 10984 I.O.M. 

THRACE.—Near Ljuduski, 8484 (=6362= 
1790) Libero patri et Liberae: 8485 (=6363= 
1789) Lib. pat. 

DALMATIA.—13972 Mater magna. 

NORICVM.—A frans, 11676 of ?. 

GREECE.—Geronthria in Laconia, /.G. V.; 
1114 Hera. Messene, 1b., 1462 Asklepios. Ly- 
cosura, /.G. V.ii., 515 Despoina (Augustan age): 
520 Despoina. Megara, /.G. VII. 42, Apollo 
(by private individuals: third century B.C.). 
Near Thespiae, /.G. VII., 1830 Eros (first century 
A.D.). Artemtston in Euboea, /.G. XII. 9, 1189 
Artemis Ipoonda (end of second century B.C.). 
Melos, 1.G. XII. 3, 1104 of ? (by demos, from 
funds given td rov SeBacrov Oeov). Paros, 
S.G.D.I., 5437 spring, altar, @dAapos (by a 
number of Parian women). /mdros, /.G. XII. 8. 
73, Theoi Megalo (stoa). Lindos, ¢ the temple 
chronicle. Near PAtlippt, B.C.H.XLVIL., p. 64 
(Minerva). 

CrETE.—IJstron, S.G.D.I., 5056 re axa 
(the holy snake, according to Blass, ad doc. 
ras xeas (cf. rav rpwyAny, Herodas IV. go, ex- 
plained by Herzog, Hermes XXIX., p. 626). 
Hierapyina, ’Ed. 'Apx., 1908, p. 200, images in 
cave of Zeus Diktaios mended and gilded. 

Asia MINOR.—AZpa in Isauria, B.C. H. XI., 

. 63, of 2. Saghir, /.H.S. XXXII., pp. 162 ff., 

vrpov (?) of Eévor Texpopeor. Smyrna, Syill.', 
1263 image of Athena. fergamon, O.GI. 483. 
189, Nymphs (their temple to be repaired from 
fines: second century A.D.). Myra, 1.G. Rom. 
III. 739, xix. 9, Eleuthera (=Artemis: by 
Opramoas of Rhodiapolis, after an earthquake 
circa 149 A.D.). Usundschaburdsch (in Cilicia), 
Wien. Denkschr. XLIV. 6, pp. 85 ff., n. 166, 
Zeus Olbios (new roof). 

PontTvs.—Olbia, 1.0. Sept. Pont. \. 58, 61, 
Apollo Prostates (by the or, ( in their 
official capacity): 98 a mpooevyn (of Achilles 
Pontarches, according to E. H. Minns, Scy/hians 
and Greeks, p. 468, but ?). 
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and repair temples.! Such restorations 
were natural in the religious atmosphere 
of the Empire, in which antiquity added 
greatly to the estimation of a cult or of 
a cult-image.* 


—=— 


Ecypt.—Assouan, Arch. f. Pap., I1., p. 445, 

n. 67, ? of “AyyeAos (323 A.D.). 
1 Cf. Wissowa, Religion und Kultus*, p. 99. 
2 Cf. Ditt. O.G./. 383 (the Antiochus inscrip- 
on: first century B.C.), 1. 29 xa&’ A wadads 
Acyos Ilepoay re xai ‘EXAnvav, dpov yevous 
evruxecram pifa, wapadédmxe: Apul. Mes. XI. 5 
primigentt Phryges Pessinuntiam deum matrem 
.. Eleusinsi uetustam deam Cererem ... 
priscague doctrina pollentes Aegyplit; Vi. 4 
stue tu Samt tenes uetusta delubra: Nottste, 
1924, p. 69 (on base of image of Juppiter Caelus 
in al] probability), dewm uetusia religione in uelo 
JSormatum. On men’s preference of old rude 


xoana to the masterpieces of Greek art, cf. 
B. Pick, Verh. 47 Versammlung da. Phil. Halle, 
1903, p. 94; Festgabe Bliémner, pp. 485 ff.: for 
the interest Pausanias shows in them cf. J. G. 
Frazer, Pausanias \1., pp. 69 f. 

At the same time, innovations were made in 
ritual, as perhaps the introduction of the éauro- 
bolium in the cult of the Mater magna (H. 
Hepding, Aftis, p. 200: L. Deubner’s sugges- 
tion, A.R.W. XIII., p. 505, that the rite in the 
grove of Anna Perenna mentioned by Martial IV. 
64. 16 f. is an innovation, is very hazardous, 
resting as it does on an argumentum ex silenttio 
from Ovid). 


I should wish to express here my sincere 
thanks to Mr. C. T. Seltman for his help and 
advice, and for the notes which ap over 
his initials, and to Mr. H. Mattingly for direct- 
ing my attention to two important coin-types. 

A NOcK. 


VITRUVIUS’ DEFINITION OF ARCHITECTURE. 


Architecti est scientia pluribus disciplinis et 
variis eruditionibus ornata, <cuius iudicio pro- 
bantur omnia> quae ab caeteris artibus per- 
ficiuntur opera. ea nascitur et fabrica et 
ratiocinatione. fabrica est continuata ac trita 
usus meditatio quae manibus perficitur e 
materia cuiuscumque generis opus est ad pro- 
positum deformationis. ratiocinatio autem est 
quae res fabricatas sollertiae ac rationis pro- 
portione demonstrare atque explicare potest. 


2G: om. H. 4 ex G. 


THE text follows H, except that the 
poser enclosed in brackets is omitted 
y H and furnished by G. Buttmann, 
followed by Rose, writes qua before 
manibus. Rose gives sollertsa, ratione 
proportsonts. Krohn writes perficit for 
perficittur and omits est after opus. I 
propose incidentally to vindicate the 
text of H. 

1. Vitruvius’ definition of an architect 
may be regarded as closing and sum- 
ming up one chapter in the history of 
aesthetics and as opening a new one. 
The modesty and reticence of Vitruvius 
have not concealed the value of his 
work from posterity. He inspired the 
architects of the Roman towns in Africa. 
The revival of building under Charle- 
magne was controlled by the study of his 
precepts and instructions. To him the 
architects of the renaissance in Italy 
paid a deference which seems exag- 
gerated so long as Vitruvius is regarded 
as an unsuccessful Roman architect, 
but is justified when he turns out to be 


the channel of the Greek architectural 
tradition. 

By a curious accident, which will be 
discussed later, the modern history of 
Greek aesthetics has confined itself 
mainly to poetry and rhetoric. We 
think of Aristotle’s Poetscs, Horace de 
arte poetica, Quintilian’s tenth book, and 
‘Longinus.’ We know little of the im- 
pulse which moved Pericles to build the 
Parthenon, and the Greek and Roman 
monarchs as they covered the ancient 
world with fine cities and adorned them 
with works of graphic and plastic art. 

And yet a whole literature interpreted 
this splendour to the contempo 
mind. The preface to Vitruvius’ sevent 
book enumerates many Greek writers on 
architecture who, in some cases at least 
as we know from his quotations, at- 
tempted to formulate the principles of 
design. He seems to have made special 
use of the writings of Pythius, and there 
is reason to think that Vitruvius’ defini- 
tion closely followed that of Pythius. 

2. Pythius ‘wrote concerning the 
temple of Athena at Priene in the Ionic 
style’ (VII. pref. 12). Along with his 
colleague Satyros, he also built and 
wrote about the Mausoleum, where 
Leochares, Bryaxis, Scopas and Praxi- 
teles worked under his direction. Plin 
attributes to him the quadriga which 
crowned the monument, an opinion 
which is supported by Professor Percy 
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Gardner (J.H.S. XIII. 194). Pythius, 
therefore, may be regarded as asculptor 
and architect, following the tradition 
of Rhoecus and Theodorus (C.R. 
XXXVIII., p. 112). He expressed the 
view in his commentaries that ‘in all 
arts and sciences the architect ought to 
be able to do more than men who by 
their industry and experience have 
carried the individual arts to the utmost 
distinction.’ This opinion was re- 
peated, but more cautiously, by Vitru- 
vius at the beginning of his definition. 
The Roman architect goes on to say 
that the works which are completed by 
the other arts are tested by a skilled 
judgment of the kind in question. We 
thus reach the aesthetic principle that 
only the craftsman can judge the works 
of his craft. Or, in other words, that in 
order to judge a work you must be able 
to make it. 

3. The next principle is that crafts- 
manship and design are inseparable, if 
we are dealing with the work of an 
architect. Ea nascitur et fabrica et 
vatiocinatione. This is the familiar anti- 
thesis of épyov and Adyos or idea. It 
rules out the undisciplined imagination 
of the amateur, who believes that any 
casual fancy is suitable for embodiment 
in a building or other work of skill. 
‘In morals,’ says Renan, ‘as in art, to 
talk is nothing; to do is everything. 
The idea concealed under a picture of 
Raphael is little; it is the picture only 
that counts.’ Renan, in his revolt 
against formalism, has fallen into an ex- 
treme. Without going so far we may 
take it as a further principle that the 
‘idea’ or design is nothing until it 
passes by the craftsman’s hand into its 
embodiment. 

4. ‘Craftsmanship,’ says Vitruvius, 
according to the text of H—and this 
is where I find Mr. Krohn’s emenda- 
tion unnecessary —‘is continual and 
familiar practice which is carried out 
by hand in material of whatever kind 
is necessary for the purpose of the 
design.’ The emphasis laid upon the 
hand is remarkable: still more re- 
markable is the association of the hand 
with the material and both with the act 
of creation. For so far as the idea only 
comes into existence through the hand, 
to that extent the hand creates. 


We thus reach a definition of technical 
beauty. The beauty of artificial objects 
consists in their being well made after 
their kind. And this beauty culminates 
in the act of human creation so far as 
the creative process is suggested by the 
work of art itself. In this sense the 
work of art never grows old (Plut. 
Pertcles xiii.). 

The part played by the hand is recog- 
nised by Aristotle when he describes it 
as ‘the tool of tools’ (De An. 432a 2). 
As Mr. R. D. Hicks says: ‘ We use other 
instruments with the hand; but further, 
the hand itself shapes the instruments 
it uses’ (ad loc. cit.). And so ultimately . 
all machinery is referable to the hand. 
It follows, therefore, that technical 
beauty, so far as it is produced by 
machinery, 1s related directly or in- 
directly to handicraft, and so comes 
within our definition. 

But the hand itself is sympathetic to 
the material in which it works. Only 
then arises that exquisite artistry which 
is so faintly described by the word 
‘touch.’ The painter or the sculptor 
plays upon his material like a violinist 
upon his strings. The draperies of the 
east pediment of the Parthenon, like 
the hair and skin of the Hermes of 
Praxiteles, could only have been exe- 
cuted in just those ways for just those 
marbles, Pentelic or Parian. When, 
further than this, we try to envisage the 
encaustic colouring which Praxiteles 
applied to all his work in marble, we 
come to the very boundary of what is 
possible in the ‘expression ’ of the ‘ idea.’ 
And these two elements, the hand and 
the material, are included in the defini- 
tion of Vitruvius. 

5. The theories of the beautiful which 
derive from Plato depress the ‘ material.’ 
Plato himself, further, ignores the mean- 
ing of the hand. ‘ Why, do you think,’ 
says Socrates, ‘are mechanical trades 
and craftsmanship disgraceful ?’ (Rep. 
IX. 590c). Plato’s suggestion in the Laws 
(VII. 794e), that both hands should be 
used equally, is physiologically absurd, 
and, as he himself remarks, contrary to 
the usual practice of artists. And this 
is the only reference to the hand that ts 
given in Abbott’s subject index. And, 
generally, Plato’s prejudice against pro- 
fessional education, whether in medicine, 
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sculpture, music, or literature, as un- 
worthy of a free mind (Prot. 312b), 
explains the one-sided character of his 
aesthetics. 

This undervaluing of craftsmanship 
may probably be traced to the puritan 
reaction which dominated Sparta, and 
reverberated in Athens among Plato 
and his circle. Inthe time of Aleman 
life in Sparta seems to have run along 
the lines of the other Dorian cities. 
But in the sixth century, under the 
pressure of military needs, a strict 
system of social discipline came into 
being which restored the local hegemony 
' of Sparta and attracted the attention of 
thinkers throughout Greece. And this 
social discipline exalted the military 
caste above the rest. Plato’s Republic 
was a communist state, in which, as in 
Russia to-day, an intellectual dictator- 
ship rested upon a body of janissaries. 
The laconising party at Athens, of 
which Plato—and not Socrates—was 
the prophet, must therefore not be taken 
as representing the Athenian attitude to 
life, still less the Athenian attitude to 
handicraft. Socrates himself was too 
good an Athenian to take his cue from 
Sparta. And for that matter he was a 
craftsman himself. The attack on him 
which led to his execution was largely 
inspired by craftsmen. The murder of 
Lysias’ brother Polemarchus (in spite of 
Theramenes’ efforts to save the victims 
of Critias, who were largely drawn from 
the wealthy manufacturers) was likely 
to linger in the public mind. At any 
rate, it furnishes a clue to the wave of 
popular emotion which swept Socrates 
away. That Plato should have put the 
scene of the Republic in the house of 
Polemarchus, and that Socrates should 
be represented as a welcome and inti- 
mate guest, is an indirect reply to the 
attack of Anytus and the craftsmen 


VERVACTUM, 


THESE two words are the special 
property of Latin agricultural writers— 
the second appears to occur only in 
Columella. Both are fully treated in 
Gesner’s Lexicon Rusticum (in his edition 
of the R.R. Scriptores, Leipzig, 1735). 
From this and from his note on Varro 
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whom he represented at the trial of 
Socrates. Xenophon also reports the 
friendly relations of Socrates with 
artists and other workers (Mem. III. 10). 
But Socrates is not entirely happy in 
his recollection of the conversation with 
Parrhasius. This painter above most 
others was unlikely to admit that his 
art was incapable of expressing mental 
states. The picture of Socrates in the 
artist’s studio, telling him his business, 
may be left without comment. Vitru- 
vius, who was rather an engineer than 
an architect, forbears to criticise sculp- 
ture. He shows his incapacity to 
understand conventional ornament in 
his chapter on painting (VII. 5). 

‘Calculation,’ says Vitruvius, ‘is that 
which can set forth and explain work 
done in accordance with technical know- 
ledge and method.’ It 1s difficult to 
translate ratioctnatiointo English. Per- 
haps ‘reckoning’ would serve. In 
architectural practice it would include 
the initial specification, and, at the end 
of the work, the measuring of quanti- 
ties. The Greek equivalent, of course, 
is Noytouos. The best commentary on 
Vitruvius’—or are we to say Pythius’ ?— 
definition of architecture would be a 
rendering into Greek somewhat as 
follows: 4 6€ apxsTexrovixn ‘trodXois 
padipacs § Katacxevaleras Kpivovea 
wdvTa Ta TéxVaLs GAXNats aTroTeheoOévTaA. 
yiyveras 8 ov 77 T’ éepyacla Kai T@ 
Loyang. 1 ev épyacia pedeTn ouvexns 
 xevpoupyetras €& oTroias bAns Set mpos 
Thy THs idéas Urdbecw. o 5é€ AoYLopMOS 
Ta KeYEelpoupynpéva Kata Ttéxvny Kab 
Aoyoy SnAoupy cal éxriBévas Svvatas. The 
Greek translation may seem compressed, 
but allowance has been made for Vitru- 
vius’ tendency toexpand. For example, 
he renders dapovy by munerum datto 
(II. 2, 3). 

FRANK GRANGER. 


VETERETUM. 


I. 44. 2 it will be gathered that Scaliger, 
on manuscript authority, wished to re- 
store veteretum for vervactum throughout 
in Columella. Gesner leaves it, under 
protest, in I. 3. ro and II. 13. 2. By 
Servius (on Verg. Georg. I. 50) vervactum 
is applied to virgin-land which has re- 
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ceived its first ploughing: ‘Ac prius 
ignotum ferro quam scindimus aequor 
—Id est ante quam facimus vervactum.’ 
But (see the commentators on novalts, 
especially Forbiger on Georg. I. 71) 
virgin-land and fallow seem to have 
been habitually confused in Roman 
agriculture ; vervactum may therefore be 
applied not only to virgin-land but also 
to fallow-land (novale, novales) which 
has received its first ploughing. A ver- 
vactum or veteretum, as we learn from 
Cato R.R. 27, Varro R.R. I. 44 (who 
defines it as land ‘which has had a 
period of rest’) and Colum. II. 13. 2, 
might sometimes be sown (like a vecos— 
see Schneider on Theophrastus, C.P. 
III. 20. 7). The crop preferred was 
usually a leguminous crop, which might 
be ploughed under to enrich the soil. 
The vervactum was generally made in 
early spring; indeed, Pliny (N.H. 
XVIII. 176) derives the word from vere 
actum. The word has passed into the 
Romance languages in the sense of 
fallow-land—Sardinian barvattu, Span. 
barbecho, Port. barbetto, Provencal garag, 
French guéret, Valencian guaret, Cata- 
lonian guret (Diez, p. 42). Varet, asa 
dialectal French ot is noted by 
Scaliger. As for a verb vervagere, the 
only evidence is apparently one passage 
in Columella (XI. 2. 8). All the deriva- 
tions suggested in Walde (Lat. etym. 
Worterbuch, 1910) presuppose a verb 
of which vervactum is a verbal, e.g. 
veru+agr- (Gk. Fepvw, ‘to tear the 
soil’), or verru+agr- (Lat. verro). Or 
less probably veru or ver+vago (Gk. 
dyvups: ‘to break saplings’ or ‘to break 
in spring’). But if vervactum were a 
participle it would be found used adjec- 
tivally ; as a matter of fact it is always 
a neuter noun. Can it possibly be for 


FLEXIPES AND FLEXIBILIS. 
"HNO 3 éwt Wuxi rorvdacddrov Ovrdioo .. . 


THE shade of Ovid seems to demand that his 
friends should be on their guard against two 
statements, or rather misstatements, about him 


which are made in the new 7hesaurus Linguae 
Latinae. Ovid either coined for himself or, 


1 Linse, De P. Ovidio Nasone Vocabulorum 
Inventore (Lipsiae, 1891), cites infer alia ‘ser- 
pentipes’ from 7Zris¢. IV. 7. 17, and observes 
after Julius Favre that O. seems to have formed 
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vervectum from vervec- ‘sheep’? If so 
it would be eminently applicable to land 
sufficiently cleared to allow of sheep 
being run thereon— 
Si tibi lanitium curae est, primum aspera silva, 
Lappaeque tribulique absint; fuge pabula laeta. 

(Georg. III. 385)— 
and would come well into line with its 
variant veterctum, which cannot mean 
anything else than ‘the yearling pad- 
dock’ (vitulus, Féros, wether). But how 
did vervéc- become vervac- ? The analogy 
of participles in -act- (actus, pactus, 
fractus) would certainly operate, while 
rustic speech was probably not over- 
careful, if, as Varro (R.R. I. 48) says, it 
pronounced sfica as speca. Varro, it 
may be mentioned, derives farrago from 
ferrum and stagnum from oteyvor. 
Whence, too, the noun vervactor—the 
god who presided over the making of the 
vervactum ? Here the analogy of similar 
names (see the list in Servius on Verg. 
Georg. I. 21) and a false connexion with 
agere (which also led Columella to his 
verb vervagere) were operative. A third 
objection to be met is that the first ele- 
ment of nouns in -tum, -etum is almost 
invariably a plant-name. Stillthere are 
fimetum (Plin.), glabretum (Colum.), and 
Argiletum (which Martial affected to 
misunderstand). In support of the con- 
nexion with vervec- is the fact that in 
three Romance languages vervectum has 
exactly followed vervec-> bervec-> ber- 
bec- (brebts, berbtce). In French and two 
Spanish dialects it has descended quite 
differently, if indeed guéret be (as the 
Romance philologists say) from ver- 
vactum. Scaliger, however, derives it 
from veteretum, and there is here a great 
temptation to err with Scaliger rather 
than to be right with Diez. 

ERNEST I. ROBSON. 


as Professor Norden? would have it, borrowed 
from Laevius the striking epithet ‘ flexipes’ to 
characterise the ‘clinging’ ivy. The passage 


his ‘anguicomus' on the analogy of ‘angui- 
manus’ in Lucr, II. 536. 

2 In the Neue Jahrbicher, etc., Vol. I., p. 39. 
I am indebted to Professor Lindsay for my 
acquaintance with the paper. Norden cites 
from Servius, /.c.. the words ‘antigus lyrics 
dixerunt flexipedes hederas,’ and refers to the 
oe classtcus on Laevius—viz. Aulus Gellius, 

ay Fe 
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in question is Jfef. X. 99, ‘vos quoque, flexi- 
es hederae, venistis.’ So, apparently, all 
own MSS. of the poem. The ‘ed. Aldina 
1502 '—changing the picturesque to the common- 
lace—gives, so Dr. Magnus tells us, ‘ flexi- 
iles.’4 The blunder, however, is silently cor- 
rected in the Aldine of February, 1516; while 
later still, as Burmann points out in his com- 
mentary ad foc. (1727),* Turnebus also in his 
Adversaria, and Fabricius on Servius ad Verg. 
Ect. 4. 19, returned with one accord to the true 
tradition. It would be indeed a pity if twentieth- 
century scholarship went back upon this restora- 
tion. But by an unhappy chance or choice 
Dr. Magnus in his ‘ apparatus criticus’ uses for 
the ‘ed. Aldina 1502’ a siglum (A) hardly dis- 
tinguishable from the siglum (A) which he 
employs to indicate the ‘consensus librorum 
manu scriptorum omnium.’ The writer in the 
Thesaurus, s.v., has alas! fallen into the pit 
thus innocently—no doubt, albeit somewhat 
gratuitously—digged for him. Hence, I take it, 
the two statements mentioned above, to which 
Professor Lindsay has drawn my attention, and 
hence the need for a danger-signal. (1) S.v. 
Flexibilis, ‘Ov. Met. 10. 99’ (says the Zhe- 
saurus),‘ Vos quoque —— es hederae, venistis 
(flexipedes voluzt Turnebus, collato Serv. Ecl. 
4. 19);’ and (2) s.v. Flexipedes, it says, ‘Serv. 
Ecl. 4. 19, etc., Ainc Turneb. restituendum 
putavit Ov. Met. 10. 99 
Dr. Norden in the article already referred to 
seems by a strange and regrettable coincidence 
to have fallen (even without the help of Dr. 
Magnus) into the self-same slough of error. He 
too speaks of /exibiles as the reading of all the 
MSS. (at Met. 10. 99), and flexipedes as the 
‘emendation’ of Turnebus. Poor Ovid! The 
line must be bewitched. D. A. SLATER. 


1So also the ed. Gryphiana (‘ Venetiis, 
MDLXIII’)—both possibly from Planudes, who 
translates ‘«xal ov 8’, evxaumrés, #\Oes, xirré.' 

3‘ Flexipedes. Flextbiles olim, sed restitust’ 
(my italics) ‘iam Turnebus,’ etc. 
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lerque sinistros 
nunc dextros solvere sinus. 


CONINGTON in his note points out that no 
parallel has been cited by the commentators 
for the omission of sac before sintstros. There 
is one in Persius III. 115-6: alges, .. . munc 
face supposita fervesctt sanguis, where nunc 
apparently means ‘at other times’; and the 
sense is paraphrased by Conington himself 
(note on 113) as ‘hot and cold alternately,’ 
without comment on the omission of the first 
nunc. Tac. Ana. IV. 50 and VI. 32 may be 
compared for what is probably a similar ellipse 
of modo. C/. Kiihner-Stegmann II., p. 73, on 
rursus. 

Persius V. 171 affords an example of the 
reverse kind—the omission of the second unc: 
nunc ferus et violens ; at, si vocet, haud mora, 
dicas, etc. Here munc cannot mean ‘at the 
present time,’ for in 168 Chaerestratus has 
repented of his violence. Conington translates 
‘at one moment (#sac). . . and then’ (aé etc.). 

J. TATE. 


AN ECHO OF CICERO IN HORACE. 


I WONDER if it has ever been pointed out that 
Horace, Epp. 2. 1. 256, ‘Et formidatam Parthis 
te principe Romam’ is an echo, probably inten- 
tional, of ‘O fortunatam natam me consule 
Romam |!’ 

M. T. TATHAM. 


‘FONS ET ORIGO-’’ 


THREE scholars have quoted ancient examples 
of the expression ‘fons et origo’(C.R. XXXVI. 
115; XXXVII. 26). Here is a rather impor- 
tant one from Macrobius’ commentary on the 
Somnium Scipionis, Il. 9, 11: ‘* Homerus, 
diuinarum omnium inuentionum fons et origo.’ 

W. P. MUSTARD. 


REVIEWS 


HOMER. 


Homer: The Origins and the Transmis- 
ston. By T. W. ALLEN. Oxford: 
University Press, 1925. 18s. 

Mr. ALLEN still represents a sort of 

Anti-Darwin League or Ku-Klux-Klan 

in the sphere of scholarship, and is as 

bitter against ‘them high-brows and 
dirty aliens’ as any of the sect could 
desire. Yet in this collection of papers, 
as in his valuable study of the Cata- 
logue, he shows some signs of softening 
or ‘getting on.’ Indeed, his method of 


argument reminds one of the accused 
in some recent murder cases. Instead 
of flatly denying everything, and main- 
taining that Homer simply wrote down 
the Oxford text in the year 1000, and 
there an end of it, he now admits facts 
that are notoriously proved, and bases 
his case on the things about which there 
is no evidence. He was seen in the 
company of the deceased up to 11.50 
p-m.; he was seen burying the body at 
twelve midnight; but in the intervening 
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ten minutes, when he was not seen, he 
assures us that the most amazing things 
happened. | 
The thesis of the book is as follows: 
The extant ‘ Lives of Homer’ (though 
they give him twenty-four different 
parents, human or divine, and some 
eighteen birth-places) go back to one 
strictly historical source——a ‘ semi- 
esoteric’ Life of Homer (p. 41) kept by 
his family. The phrase ‘ Homeridae,’ 
‘Sons of Homer,’ really means the sons 
of his body, though in later times the 
use was extended to his ‘school.’ Next, 
by ignoring the important introductory 
pue of Proclus, o émixds KvKXOS ex 
tadopwy Tomntav cupmrdAnpovpevos (‘The 
handbook made up out of different 
poets’), and adopting the pre-Monro 
view that the poets themselves clubbed 
together to write a handbook in verse, 
and by preferring Proclus as an authority 
to Athenaeus or Pausanias, Mr. Allen 
gets a number of authors and dates for 
supposed ‘cyclic poets.’ Next he dates 
Hesiod—ingeniously, though it is to be 
feared fallaciously—by the statement in 
the Works and Days that Arcturus rises 
‘sixty days after the winter solstice.’ 
The fallacy lies in treating the sixty-day 
period as an original astronomical ob- 
servation by Hesiod. It must surely 
be traditional. He. then solves the 
problems of Homeric language by an 
even bolder neglect of tradition : Homer 
wrote in the language he naturally 
spoke. He was born in a place where 
they spoke exactly like that. Why 
should they not? (One is reminded of 
the similar theory of another militant 
reactionary, Drerup, who says that 
Homer wrote in a mixture of dialects 
because he had travelled so much, and 
that he dropped his augments for fun !) 
The problem, of course, is not what a 
particular individual spoke, it is why 
all epic poetry in Greece was written in 
a peculiar artificial dialect. Mr. Allen 
sees that the epic metre ‘implies ages 
of verse behind it’; it is strange that 
he does not see that the epic dialect, so 
intimately conditioned at every turn by 
the hexameter, makes a similar impli- 
cation. Then, after a short chapter on 
‘ Argos, Achaei, Danai,’ we are brought 
to Dictys of Crete. 
The book, entitled Dectys’s Daybook of 
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the Trojan War, belongs in the general 
opinion to a well-known type of his- 
torical romance which flourished in 
Hellenistic and Roman times. It pur- 
ports to be the work of one Dictys—to 
make him a Cretan is perhaps to confess 
romance ?—who was private secretary 
to Idomeneus. The book was buried 
in the author’s grave, and revealed by 
an earthquake in the days of Nero, who 
had it deciphered and rewritten in con- 
temporary Greek. It tells the ‘true’ 
story of the Trojan War, which Homer, 
oet-like, had embroidered with divine 
interventions, and, rather unpoet-like, 
spoilt by leaving out the heroes’ love 
affairs. Very similar is the book of 
‘Dares the Phrygian,’ private secretary 
to Hector, who tells the ‘true story’ 
from the Trojan side. One may also 
remember that Antonius Diogenes’ H1s- 
tory of the Marvels beyond Thule comes 
from certain ancient tablets of cypress- 
wood found by Alexander in the tomb 
of Deinias in Tyre; and that the ‘Iepa 
"Avaypagdy of Euhemerus, which gave 
the ‘true story’ of the Olympian gods, 
was found on a great pillar in an island 
in the ocean beyond Arabia. The 
amount of such literature is large. 

Mr. Allen applies to this frail fabric 
his extraordinary canon about ‘inter- 
polation ’—viz. that no re-teller or re- 
writer of a story or poem alters it except 
for some strong and assignable motive, 
such as would induce him to forge a 
will (p. 241; of. Catalogue, p. 38). Con- 
sequently he concludes that Dictys 1s 
really in good faith derived from a 
‘verse chronicle coming down from 
the actual period of the Trojan War’ 
(p. 175). So is Homer himself. 

Next follows — somewhat to the 
reader's surprise—an analysis of the 
Iliad and Odyssey quite in the style of 
the despised ‘critics.’ Some parts are 
late additions, some come straight from 
the Chronicle, some are Homer’s inven- 
tion. The test is that ‘ Homer’s books, 
being the work of a poet, have a natural 
end; the chronicle books stop where 
they do for convenience, if for any 
reason’ (p. 198). Actually ‘books,’ 
when hitherto we all understood that 
the division into books was _ post- 
classical ! 

All this first half of Mr. Allen’s book 
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must, we fear, be regarded as highly 
improbable. It is perhaps interesting 
chiefly as showing to what results a 
careful and well-informed scholar may 
be led by a wilful rejection of the 
normal canons of criticism. It is a 
relief to observe that the second half, 
which consists mostly in collections of 
critical passages, of early quotations, 
and of notes from the scholia, is really 
valuable. Mr. Allen makes use of his 
great knowledge of Homeric MSS. and 
commentaries to add considerably to 
the large stores of passages amassed by 
Wolf, Sengebusch, Ludwich, and others. 
Opinions will differ as to his conclu- 
sions. He admits the official recitation 
at the Panathenaea inaugurated by 
Pisistratus or the Pisistratidae, but does 
not admit that it had any effect on the 
poem recited, or produced any ‘Athenian 
text.’ Consequently he has to give a 
strained interpretation to the phrase 
@i xata Todas in the scholia; he dare 
not let it mean, what it seems naturally 
to mean, the texts used for the regular 
public recitation in the respective cities. 
He admits the apparent fluidity of the 
text, as judged by quotations, in the 
fourth and third centuries, and its 
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fixation immediately after the time of 
Aristarchus, but argues that post hoc is 
not propter hoc. e admits ‘sources’ 
for the [isad, and insists on the existence 
of earlier poets ; he speaks of the ‘cyclic 
poems’ (it is regrettable that he con- 
tinues to use that misleading term) 
as containing ‘the oldest tradition’ 
(p. 185); he speaks of the influence of a 
‘School,’ and compares the ‘ Homeric 
Corpus’ with the Hippocratic or Aristo- 
telian; but he stops resolutely short of 
the general conclusions to which these 
admissions seem to lead. If it is not 
impertinent to try to analyse the chief 
errors in the method of a scholar so 
justly respected for his learning and 
precision, they come perhaps from his 
not using sufficient. historical imagina- 
tion ; not realising the Jisad and Odyssey 
as essentially ‘panégyris-poems,’ or epi- 
deictic works to be recited at a great 
festival ; and, more generally, in trying 
to apply to his material a rigid method 
for which it is far too frail. 

We feel bound to add that Mr. Allen’s 
tone towards German and Austrian 
scholars will be regretted by those who 
value the courtesies of intellectual life. 

G. MURRAY. 


THE RISE OF THE GREEK EPIC. 


The Rise of the Greek Epic. By GILBERT 
Murray. Third edition, revised and 
enlarged. One vol. Demy 8vo. 


Pp. 356. Oxford: At the Clarendon 

Press. 14s. net. 
WHEN Mr. Pickwick made discovery of 
an illegible inscription, Mr. Blotton— 
‘and the name will be doomed to the 
undying contempt of those who culti- 
vate the mysterious and sublime’— 
propounded a solution ‘as degrading 
as ridiculous’:—‘ Bill Stumps, His 
Mark.’ Seventeen learned societies 
voted him an ignorant meddler, and the 
Stone remains an illegible monument of 
Mr. Pickwick’s greatness. In 1923, 
Mr. Murray tells us, someone brought 
to the South Kensington Museum an 
object which, he said, looked like a 
petrified mammalian stomach. If it 
were, the experts cried, it would not look 
like one. It proved to be a ginger-beer 
bottle. A pleasant story, but the prin- 


ciple, as stated by the experts, has 
its dangers. If Hector looks like a 
Trojan, he is really a Boeotian: did not 
Pausanias see his tomb at Thebes—and 
who can credit the story of the Thebans 
that an oracle had made them bring the 
bones from Troy? If Achilles looks like 
a man of flesh and blood who died in 
battle, be sure he was a tribal hero, the 
projection of the communal emotion, a 
reflexion of the wanderings of a tribe 
from Thessaly to Scyros, Lesbos, and at 
last to the Black Sea: or better still, he 
is ‘the typical heroic Kouros,’ cut off 
in youth and ritually lamented. His 
battles are the immemorial dispute of 
summer-time and winter. Clytaemnes- 
tra is our Mother Earth who slays the 
old year once a year, and weds the new. 
And Helen is a faded goddess, ‘ always’ 
being rescued—that is ‘ritual or sacral’ 
—‘by Twins or something very like 
them.’ Well, once by Twins, the Dios- 
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curi, once by the Atreidae, and once 
again by somebody unknown, whom 
Professor Murray would be much sur- 
prised to find a single gentleman. 
Finally, the whole Iliad looks like a 
poet’s version of a great historical tradi- 
tion. If it were, it would not look like it. 
As for the tale of Troy, ‘the Meleager 
story, the Thebais, and a judicious 
fictional use of Nestor’ account for most 
of it. As for the poet himself, he never 
lived. He was ‘projected’ by the 
Delian maidens, as they danced about 
the altar, as their Kouros, the ideal 
Exarchon—just as Apollo was the 
ideal Exarchon of the Muses. 

It would not be fair to suggest that 
Professor Murray definitely accepts all 
this, but it is fair, and, I think, neces- 
sary to insist that by countenancing the 
eccentricities of Bethe, Mulder, and of 
other people nearer home, he has 
complicated his argument and made it 
difficult to criticise his book as it 
deserves. We rejoice to think that 
more and more, in spite of these strange 
guides, Professor Murray himself is 
moving towards recognition of the unity 
and the constructive greatness of the 
poems. We cordially agree when he 
tells us that ‘it needed a very special 
effort of lay-stitching to produce out of 
old epic material unities so large and 
finely knit.” We agree when he says ‘It 
is quite possible that the name is 
actually preserved of the chief rhapsode 
who worked up’ the Iliad and Odyssey 
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‘into their present shape.’ Only we 
cannot think the name Professor Murray 
gives will serve—Cynaethos, the Chian, 
‘maker’ of the Hymn to Apollo. We 
think Homer a more likely candidate. 
Still, the admission that at some stage 
in the transformation of the saga into 
two great poems, ‘finely knit,’ there 
must have been some single organising 
and controlling genius to perform the 
miracle—a poet, making out of raw 
material (or partly manufactured) two 
great poems—that is an advance. If, 
having reached this point, Professor 
Murray could be persuaded, without 
further reference to vague analogies with 
Shakespeare and the Pentateuch, and 
above all without attention to the Siren- 
music of comparative mythologists, 
simply to re-examine Homer, isolating 
from the mass what is quite certainly 
the work of a Cynaethos, a Homerid of 
the end of the sixth century, he would, 
we believe, discover that the author 
of the present unity was not Cynaethos, 
but a greater and much earlier man. 
And we hope, in spite of the sad fate 
of Mr. Blotton, he would let us call 
the poet Homer. Meanwhile, it 1s 
a pleasure to re-read his work, how- 
ever much one disagrees, because, how- 
ever keen the controversy, he remembers 
always the urbanity, the courtesy—the 
Atdés—which should be, but is not, 
always shown to one another by the 
students of ‘ humanities.’ 
J. T. SHEPPARD. 


THE COMPOSITION OF THE ILIAD. 


Ihas und Achilleis: Untersuchungen tiber 
die Komposition der Ilias. Von 
RupDOLF DaumMs. 1 vol. Pp. 8o. 
Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhand- 
lung. 1924. Unbound, M. 2.40. 

THIS is a small book for such an am- 

bitious operation as a new dissection of 

the Iliad, and, as much the greater 
part of the text is a mere reproduction 
of the contents of the poem, there is 
little space left for the reasons which 
lead to the discovery of Uberarbeitungen, 

Zudichtungen, Ausgleichsbemiuhungen, etc. 

The criteria, which are of a familiar 

kind, are in fact applied in summary 

fashion, and the motto adopted, Pers- 
culosae plenum opus aleae Tractas, seems 


to be forgotten. The principles on 
which the author is to proceed are 
stated in the preface, but when he goes 
on to say that he is aware that he has 
sinned against them—‘ What Homerist 
is safe against that reproach ?’ he asks 
in extenuation—he seems to invite 
caution on the part of his readers. 
Thus he professes to dislike the habit, 


so common In treatises of the kind, 


of declaring, without giving any reasons, 
that one passage is borrowed from 
another: but in several instances that 
is his exact procedure. And in other 
respects one marvels at the ease and 
confidence with which conclusions 
are drawn. ‘Doublets’ are detected. 
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Similes are ‘unusual’; if they were 
‘usual’ but inconvenient, they could 
no doubt be discredited in some other 
way. Differences of style are frequently 
marked, but that is a very dangerous 
criterion. And we are several times 
told that ‘criticism has long since re- 
cognised ’ a certain view of some crux. 
It cannot, however, be admitted that 
such important points as the Wall and 
Fosse, the personality of Phoenix, and 
the ‘Great Discrepancy’ between A 604f. 
and I, are choses jugées in favour of dis- 
ruptive theories. Far from it. 

The Bearbettungen were completed in 
Ionia in the seventh century, for the 
Telemachy and Hesiod are drawn on. 
Searching the book, I find the evidence 
to be very flimsy. In B 260 Telema- 
chus is named; there is a Mentes in 
both P and a; there are Aethiopians in 
YW and the Telemachy ; and the appear- 
ance of Apollo in the Assembly of the 
Gods in 2. may be compared to that of 
Athene in a. This last consideration, 
surely, Toy wupapovyta Anmveta. AS 
for Hesiod, the conclusion seems to be 
based on the opinion that @ 16 is taken 
—‘without doubt,’ p. 44 n.—from the 
Theogony. There is room for very 
serious doubt, as was shown in Classical 
Philology, V1. 44. But Homeric litera- 
ture, other than German, is not re- 
garded. 

Peculiarities of language are not em- 
ployed as a test, if the occasional 
mention of a a. A. be excepted. But 
here is surely a means by which Dr. 


Dahms can confirm his recovery of the 
elements of the poem. His Ménts and 
his final additions must be separated 
by centuries, during which the language 
was changing. That period was, for 
example, a Verwttterungsepoche for the 
digamma. In the age of the Ménts F 
would be, in Van Leeuwen’s words, 
sonus vegetus et florentissimus; in the 
seventh century it would be all but 
unknown. Surely there will be traces 
of this great difference. And yet, a 
statistical comparison which was once 
worked out of the ‘ earliest’ book of the 
Iliad with the ‘latest’ of the Odyssey, 
showed that there is practically no 
difference between them in respect of 
the digamma. 

This new attempt at the reconstruc- 
tion of the Il:ad does not appear to be 
successful. Some will think it was 
hardly needed, and that those by Wila- 
mowitz and Bethe should suffice for 
one generation. 

There is an odd appendix to the 
treatise in the shape of some Greek 
verses by the author, with others by 
his friends. The first piece is dedi- 
cated to the Friedenauer Gymnasium 
on its jubilee, and the pupils of that 
institution are there described as 
padnrat mova dSapévres. Perhaps they 
deserved their punishment, but the 
reason for the further laceration of their 
feclings by frequent neglect of the laws 
of the fourth foot of the hexameter is 
not apparent. 

A. SHEWAN. 


ARISTARCHUS. 


Die Homerexegese Aristarchs in thren 
Grundztigen. Dargestellt von ADOLPH 
ROEMER, bearbeitet und herausge- 
geben von EMIL BELZNER. One vol. 
Pp. xiv+286. Paderborn: Ferdinand 
Schéningh, 1924. M. to. 

SHORTLY before Roemer’s death in 1913, 

two of the more important of his many 

contributions to the study of the work 
of Aristarchus had already been pub- 
lished, his Artstarchea in Dr. Belzner’s 

Homertsche Probleme (1911), and, as a 

work by itself, his Artstarchs Athetesen 

tn der Homerkrittk (1912); and in 1914 

Dr. Belzner edited the Homerische 

Aufsaétze, for which see C.R. XXVIII. 


130. There remained the volume con- 
templated by Roemer in the preface to 
his Athetesen under the title, Artstarch 
als Exeget Homers, which is now pub- 
lished under a slightly altered descrip- 
tion. The editor has laid Homeric 
students under an obligation by pro- 
viding them with this final—as it 
appears to be—instalment of what is 
really a Corpus Aristarcheum. 

It is divided into chapters which may 
be described, in a rough rendering of 
their headings, as dealing with the 
Language, the Realien, the Mythology, 
the Culture, and the Aesthetic Exegesis, 
or the attitude of Aristarchus to the 
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poetry generally. Each chapter again 
is divided into sections which discuss 
the sources of information and their 
wretched character, and the principles 
of the critical system of Aristarchus— 
“Opnpos €& ‘Ounpov, the rézros éEnyntixos, 
Analogy, etc. They also include de- 
tailed statements of the errors, positive 
mistakes and omissions alike, in the 
well-known work of Lehrs, De Aristarcht 
Studits Homericis. For Lehrs was 
misled by his faith in Aristonicus, so 
much so that Roemer declared, in his 
preface to the A thetesen, that in these 
days the watchword of Aristarchean 
enquiry must be los von Lehrs. Lud- 
wich’s Aristarchs homerische Textkritik 
appears to be mentioned in the present 
book only once. 

Roemer’s prime object in this work of 
many years was, in Dr. Belzner’s words, 
‘to give us the real Aristarchus.’ But 
to ascertain the great critic’s view on 
any given point was no easy task, for it 
is shown by many instances that the 
‘carelessness and stupidity’ of the 
Excerptors and Epitomists havemaimed 
and distorted his judgments out of all 
recognition. Only careful sifting by an 
authority with Roemer’s encyclopaedic 
knowledge of the scholia and other 
pertinent literature could rediscover the 
truth. But even Roemer was baffled 
at times by absolute lack of trustworthy 
material. 

The practical value to the Homeric 
student of this careful examination and 
collation of these scattered remains is 
considerable. It is no small advantage 
to him to have ready to hand the 
reasoned conclusions of a critic of the 
standing of Aristarchus, who not only 
worked with all the resources of 
Alexandria at his disposal, but was 
endowed with rare insight, and pro- 
ceeded on principles which were unex- 
ceptionable in themselves and applied 
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Sophoclis fabulae. Recognouit breuique 
adnotatione critica instruxit A. C. 
PEARSON, linguae Graecae apud Can- 
tabrigienses Professor Regius. Pp. 
xxiv, no further pagination. Oxonu 
e typographeo Clarendoniano, 1924. 
5s. 6d., 6s. 6d., and 8s. 6d. net. 
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with conscientious care. The opinion 
that has been generally held as to his 
supremacy in the sphere of Homeric 
criticism is fully confirmed by these 
researches. Already in antiquity he 
was even reverenced as a ‘diviner,’ 6a ro 
padiws xatapavreverOas Tis TOY ToLnLa— 
twy dsavoias. Modern editors and com- 
mentators would have been saved from 
Sweeping, erroneous statements, had 
Roemer’s results been available earlier, 
and if they had also known, what is 
clear now, that the greatest caution was 
necessary when they were faced with 
views and findings attributed to Aris- 
tarchus in the comments of the 
ancients. 

M. Victor Bérard, in his Introduction 
to his edition of the Odyssey, expresses 
the hope that one day there will be une 
édition globale de cette homérologte antique, 
in which he includes not only the works 
of the old grammarians and scholiasts, 
but also the volumes of Eustathius, and 
the Homeric references and lucubrations 
of Strabo, Athenaeus, Plutarch, and 
others. It is unfortunately too much to 
hope for unless international effort could 
be applied. It would be an excellent 
outlet for the energies of yet another 
Sub-Committee of the League of 
Nations. But meantime it may be 
suggested that it should not be difficult 
to make Roemer’s invaluable work more 
accessible. His larger treatises are 
already provided with excellent indexes, 
but his minor publications were 
numerous, and a number of his essays 
appeared in the Proceedings of the 
Bavarian Academy, and in Phtlologus 
and other periodicals. If Dr. Belzner 
or Dr. Dachs, or some other disciple of 
the master, could prepare or see to the 
preparation of one comprehensive Index, 
or even a Stellenregister, it would be one 
more tribute to a deserving memory and 
a great service to Homerology. 

A. SHEWAN. 


SOPHOCLES. 


AFTER his edition of Sophocles’ frag- 
ments in 1917 Dr Pearson was marked 
out as the English scholar best qualified 
to undertake the recension of the seven 
tragedies; and in discharge of the duty 
very properly laid upon him by the 
Oxford Press he has produced what is 
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much the best critical edition of Sopho- 
cles now in existence; the most com- 
plete and the most judicious. It is 
good fortune which many authors have 
never encountered, and Sophocles has 
often missed, to be edited by one who 
unites the characters of an acute gram- 
marian, a vigilant critic, and an honest 
man. 

So much it is bare justice to say; 
and if most of what follows is adverse 
criticism of details, that should not be 
misunderstood by the reader, for it cer- 
tainly will not be misunderstood by 
Dr Pearson himself. 

The opinion, especially upheld in the 
last century by Dindorf, that Laur. 
XXXII g was the parent of Sophocles’ 
other MSS, withstood the arguments 
of J. H. Lipsius and Nauck, but suc- 
cumbs to authority now that ancient 

apyri are found concurring with the 

ter copies. Neither alone nor in con- 
junction with Par. 2712 can L now be 
made the foundation for a text of 
Sophocles; and Dr Pearson’s edition 
is the first to reflect faithfully the 
changed situation. Perhaps he leans 
even too much towards the codd. recc., 
of which he mentions more than forty; 
and certainly his apparatus criticus is 
In excess of our needs, embracing as it 
does unmetrical or ungrammatical read- 
ings from this source which throw no 
light on the text, such as At. 127 warép- 
Kopmrov, 1170 mwepioreNovvres, El. 1222 
7 poo ovoa, Tr. 1092 Bouxodov. 

Among the papyri, Oxy. 22 is too 
little heeded. If Oedipus in O.t. 378 
had asked Kpéovros 4 cod traita tafev- 
pnpara ; the irritable and angry Tiresias 
would not have replied as he does: 
from the papyrus we obtain 4 tod. In 
430 the detached interrogation ovyi 
Oaccov ; seemed to me so silly that I 
conjectured Oadocov av (for ov) mda, 
and so did G. Wolff before me: this 1s 
now offered by the papyrus, yet not 
received. 

It should not be praise, but in Eng- 
land it is, to say that the apparatus is 
workmanlike; that the editor knows 
how to put himself in the reader’s place, 
and how not to be ambiguous or unin- 
telligible or misleading. At O.t. 493 
we are left ignorant of something which 
we ought to be told, and the note on 
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Ph. 1407 f. contains a misstatement ; 
but beyond these I have noticed only 
the most trifling flaws, as at At. ggI 
and Ant. 362. This is not to say that 
there are no inequalities and inconsis- 
tencies. The fortunes of ayyp for avnp 
and nup- for evp- are very various: com- 
pare for instance A+. 9, 228, 878, Ph. 40, 
or O.t. 68, 546, 1050, 1213, Ph. 283. 
There are irregularities also in the text: 
avaxaneiy is changed to ayxaneiv only 
at Tr. g10; El. 1155 AaOpa and 1405 
épnuoe are at variance with the practice 
observed elsewhere; and I do not under- 
stand the accentuation mpoo@eivat tia 
El. 933 compared with 1107 AiyioBov 
reves, where the pronoun is less in- 
definite, nor axtay rapa Bomov O.t. 184 
beside aoray bro ravrawy O.C. 737 f. 

Much more than usual care has been 
taken in assigning emendations to their 
true authors, and I can make few cor- 
rections: At. 420 évdpoves (a very pre- 
carious conjecture) Hermann, 1032 
Swpecavy A. von Bamberg, El. 686 dpopoy 
Thiersch, Ant. 241 ottyifn nescioquis 
ante 1888, O.C. 1212 mdpex Badham 
(Plat. Euthyd. p.93). The rectification 
of a false accent no more demands the 
mention of its author at At. 406 pwpais, 
El. go1 vewpn, Tr. 731 mpoo8ov, 1224 
tporraia, than at At. 551 opotos or 1100 
Aewv Or 1228 aixpararisos. eixabeiv is 
more than a mere correction of accent, 
but it would have been enough to men- 
tion Elmsley once instead of six times 
in that connexion, and once instead of 
eight times as writing 7 for #v, and 
Brunck once instead of thrice as restor- 
ing 767; and Wecklein’s name accom- 
panies céompas either too often or too 
seldom. 

About fifty of Dr Pearson's own con- 
jectures stand in the text. Three which 
appear evidently true are Ant. 1247 yoou 
(the note does not make it clear whether 
the chief credit is Dr Pearson’s or Dr 
Postgate’s), Tr. 520 apdimrextoe (see 
Cobet V.L. p. 135), and 940 Baro. 
Others having various claims to con- 
sideration are At. 802 6 rovrm, 1268 
éri opsxpov Aéyov, O.t. qv mpodovTa, 
Ant. 966 xvavéau omtdradow, 1301 4 8 
ofvTAnKTos n<pévno> Sé€ Bopia (this 
hardly accounts for wépsf, but is the 
only effective attempt to rescue Bwyia), 
Ph. 1192 wpodaivers. Some do not seem 
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preferable to older conjectures: A+. 886, 
El. 221, O.t. 494, Tr. 220 (rpoodépey 
Margoliouth), 654, Ph. 850, 1407 <ccoi 
To> Spay rad’ (I suggest aGAX’ et 
<Oéres> | dpav ov tail’ Srworep), 
O.C. 1164, 1702 (ep 5° Meineke). 
Others are unattractive in themselves. 
Ant. 674 7’ év for ovwv: the conjunction 
is better away. Tr. 837 vate: the 
ynua was not the hydra’s, only the 
Bappa. Ph. 1099 Awovos éx for Tod 
Agwovos is not easy and perhaps not 
metrically necessary. O.C.1057 avrdapes 
is a false Doricism, notwithstanding 
fr. 681N (747P), which is unintelligible 
and presumably corrupt. O.t. 665-7 
thus restored to metre: aAAd poe du0- 
Hopp ya Plivovca tpvye Apa cal 
rad’ e xaxois [xaxa] mpocaet Trois 
warat ta TMpos opgy: the omission of 
xaxa spoils the rhetoric, and the sub- 
stitution of Aja for Wvydy takes all 
meaning away, for a Aja is not sentient 
and capable of affliction. Tyr. 267 f. 
gwvy (for dover) dé, dodrA0s avdpoes ws 
éXevGépou, | patovro: punctuated thus, 
but rendered (C.R., Vol. XXXIX 
p- 20) ‘ he was like a slave ever crushed 
by a free man’s voice.’ Slaves are not 
so crushed: it is their master’s voice 
that crushes them; to other free men 
they are as insolent as you please. A 
Just sense is given by Mr Margoliouth’s 
fwrvny ... aiporto. Ph. 984 & xaxdv 
naxiote Kat Todpns wépa (for ToApio- 
Tate): @ ToApns Tépa is a strange use 
of the adverb, and the phrase is quite 
unlike dewvdv xal mépa Sevod, which 
might perhaps defend @ toApnpé cal 
Toduns wépa. I am not wedded to my 
Own conjecture ToAuns tépas (Tépas Te 
xadddovs Damox. ap. Ath. p. 15B, daip’ 
ety evxoopias Eur. Bacch. 693), and 
the may be zrépas (see Cobet N.L. 
Pp. 72). 

The worst that I can find to say of 
Dr Pearson’s conjectures is that they 
are sometimes mechanical and not 
methodical, and that like so many of 


1 rpvyes Anua is no better than a piece of 
scholars’ slang which usually crops up in pre- 
faces and will be found on p. xv of Dr Pearson’s, 
tndoles codicum. Codices have no indoles, a 
term implying capacity of growth and develop- 
ment: Plautus’ use of the word in rud. 424 Is 
playful, and he means you to connect it with 
olere and odor. 
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his countrymen he is apt to approach 
emendation from the palaeographical 
rather than the critical side ; though he 
knows better, and accepts at O.t. 943 
Nauck’s bold, prudent, and happy re- 
storation of the Sophoclean stroke 
O.dizrouv matnp. Conjectures which stick 
close to the MSS are neat if true, but if 
not true they are not even neat. Nor 
is a small change necessarily an easy 
one ; it may be improbable even palaeo- 
graphically. It would have been hard 
for dpouev, which Dr Pearson writes in 
El. 684, to become dpepov in that con- 
text. At O.C. 220 the amoyovoy of the 
MSS would spring much more readily 
from mere interpolation than from 
éxyovov. The two half-lines which he 
ejects at Az. 841 f. would far less easily 
make their way into the text than the 
two whole lines ejected by others. At 
O.C. 380 f. &s auvtix’ “Apyos fh ro Kaéd- 
peicov mrédov | riun eabéEov 4 pos ovpavoy 
8:3av he writes, partly following others, 
riyns xadértov. But xcaréyey médov is 
much more natural than «a@éAxcev, and 
all that spoils it is teu9, which should 
be transferred to a clause where it is 
actually needed and has caused doubt 
and error by its absence: xaéfov 7 
Tun mpos oupavoy BiBav (or 7 7. ov. 
ton B.). At Tr. gio f. avrn tov auras 
Saipov’ avaxadovpévn | cal tas dtrasdas 
és Td AotTrov ovaias he changes the last 
word to oixias, ‘referring to the future 
existence of Deianira in Hades’, and 
further suggests zrap’ “Acdnv for dra:das. 
ovaias is the last word that should be 
tampered with, the very corner-stone 
on which to build emendation; it fits 
the context so exactly. But it cannot 
be plural, and is therefore genitive ; and 
ama.das, which is perfectly irrelevant, 
should furnish another genitive: «al 
THs Tandatas és TO AoLTroy ovcias, ‘ the 
future lot of herself and of the substance 
that was hers’. azrasdas is a rearrange- 
ment of the letters TAAAIA3, ras is an 
accommodation to the apparent accusa- 
tive, és 76 Nowy is attached to daipova 
by the construction called ud’ &, and 1s 
alaced next to maXacas for effect. 

But it is not by his own emendations 
that an editor of Sophocles will at this 
date bring most healing to the text: 
that will depend on his choice among 
earlier conjectures and the variants of 
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the MSS; and Dr Pearson's choice is 
generally sagacious, as for example, 
within a small compass, at Ant. 211, 
223, 235, 368. To find errors of 
judgment one must cast the net wider, 
but at O.t. 525 there is a grave one: 
mpos Tov would never have been changed 
to rov mpos, and both alike ask a ques- 
tion which is not answered; if rovtzros 
is a conjecture, as Dr Pearson seems to 
think, it is none the less true for that. 
Again at Tr. 88 he expels two verses 
rather than transpose one letter ;! and 
intelligent proposals like Ai.630 oynoes, 
775 éxrne, 1141 Tov’ &v, 1353 weOov 
are consigned to the oblivion which 
ought to swallow 516 aAan, Ant. 593 
Soum@y, 927 pweiw,jand several more. He 
accepts without visible qualms the 
forms otpdyavra (in iambic dialogue), 
xatéoteyas, and nvoyxouny, the last on 
poor authority and the first on none; 
meptions, which Jebb and Mr Masqueray 
foist on their readers as MS tradition, 
has less luck. 

Lest these judgments should seem 
curt and disrespectful, I will speak more 
at length on four passages : two lections 
which should not be retained, and two 
conjectures which should not be 
admitted. 

O.t. 794-6 rnv Kopi6iav | aorpos 76 
hoetrov éxperpoupevos yOova | eevyor. 
This can only be defended by the usual 
defence of false readings, mistransla- 
tion. Jebb’s ‘measuring from afar by 
the stars the region of Corinth’ and 
‘wotting of its region by the stars 
alone’ are translations not of éxperpeic- 
@a:, which never means anything of 
the sort (and how could it ?), but of 
rexpaipecOat. The phrase aotpos rex- 
paipecOas is explained, with reference 
to some such passage as this, by Suidas 
Bernh. I p. 813, evi tov paxpay cai 
Epnuoy odov mopevopevwy Kal aotpots 
onuetoupevay Tas Oécets TAY TaAT- 
pidmwy,and the very words of Sophocles 
are borrowed by Libanius decl. 12 11 
(Reisk. IV p. 184) thy éxxrAnoiay Kai 
To Bua nal tovs evtavoi BopvBous 
aatpots, Touto &) TO Tov AOYou, TO 
ANoewov rexpatpopevos. Nauck there- 
fore wrote texpapovpevos, which is the 


* Tunderstand his reason, butit is insufficient: 
see for instance Az. 852 f. 
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change of one letter and the transposi- 
tion of another. 

Ant. 126 dvtimddou ducxeipwpa Spa- 
xovtos. Suoxeipwya is no more Greek 
than rnAéypaupa, and Musgrave long 
ago observed ‘contra analogiam peccare 
uidetur’. Jebb gathered that something 
was wrong, but did not know what, and 
tried to guess as follows: ‘The form 
of the word is in one respect unique. 
Every similar neuter noun compounded 
with dua is from a verb so compounded’: 
he cites dvorvynua and the like, and 
 aideters ‘But there is no such verb as 

voxerpow, to subdue with difficulty’, A 
verb ducxetpow meaning to subdue with 
asfficulty would be just as unique and as 
barbarous as ducyeipwpya itself. No 
verb was ever compounded with due till 
Greek was in decay :? verbs beginning 
with that particle are formed without 
composition from compound adjectives. 
A substantive dveyeipwpya could only be 
formed from a verb dvcyespow formed 
in its turn from an adjective dvcyep: 
this, on the analogy of evyerp, would 
mean clumsy, duoxerpow would therefore 
mean vender clumsy, and dvoyeipwya 
would signify the result of this process. 
fis a compound of due and yelpwpya 
meaning yaderoy yetpwya it is Greek 
of the same sort as evmpakis in Aesch. 
Ag. 255 and the other monsters col- 
lected by Lobeck Phryn. p. 501; and 

ebb’s declaration ‘ The noun has been 

Idly coined to express dvcyeipwroy 
apayua’ would come with more au- 
thority from a better grammarian. The 
MSS and scholia favour aytirddw .. . 
Spaxovrt, and Moriz Schmidt corrected 
matayos "Apeos . . . d0vs yeipwua, ‘that 
gave him for a conquest to his adversary 
the dragon.’ 

The conjecture which Dr Pearson 
adopts from Jebb in O.t. 1219, dozep 
idrepnov yéwv, is unmetrical. Ifsynaphea 
existed where this conjecture creates it, 
the final syllable of zrarpi in 1209 could 
not be anceps, as it is. Wecklein cen- 


2 8ucbvzyjona is no verb: Euripides com- 
pounded évo with OypoKxey, treating the par- 
ticiple as an adjective, which certainly was 
reprehensible enough; and it seems that some- 
one played the same trick with dve and rord{wy, 
misled by évoréracros. The derivation of 
dvcoifw is unknown, but its meaning shows 
that it is not from oi{o. 
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sured the error in his review of Jebb’s 
first edition, but Jebb in his British 
ignorance did not even understand what 
was meant, and calumniously replied 
that Wecklein’s own proposal was open 
to the same objection. In Jebb’s text 
of Ph. 187 f., not in Dr Pearson’s, the 
metre is violated by a similar blunder. 

O.C. 534 f. edited from Jebb’s con- 
jecture thus: aaié 1’ elo’ dp’ atroyovol re 
Kal—xowai ye watpos adeddeat. That 
such a proposal should ever have been 
made is strange, but that it should 
deceive anyone who did not make it is 
stranger. Let Dr Pearson try to con- 
Strue it. Jebb could not; he translated 
‘these then are at once thine offspring, 
and .. . yea, very sisters of their sire’, 
the Greek for which is cai eto’, etc.: 
the r’ which saves the metre must be 
ignored in order to save the grammar 
and sense. Schoolboys more prudently 
use y’ on such occasions. 

It would be turning from the ‘éov to 
the sxomwov, and straying outside this 
particular text of Sophocles if I asked 
such questions as why the prepositions 
in At. 1029, 1231, El. 554, Ant. 1012, 
Tr. 744, 854, Ph. 334, 343 should suffer 
anastrophe contrary to grammatical 
precept, or why jap should be changed 
to duap at O.t. 199 and Ph. 1089, re- 
tained at O.C. 682 and 688, and im- 
ported by conjecture at O.C. 1455 into 
a context where pdrny is changed to 
parav. But there is one vulgar error 
which ought to be rooted out. Dr 


Pearson prints Onuépa Oovpuacov yai 
Xapracat xatépas yarn yxavrov x7 
Xnpmets Yor YovTos YXovTas Yo yovrTrep 
Notoco YatTrov YoTAS Yas YoTE yore. 
The Greeks had a sign, the right-hand 
half of a circle, which they called 
amoatpopos or xopwris and employed 
to indicate, among other things, elision 
and crasis ; and the sign of the smooth 
breathing, originally the right-hand half 
of H, assumed in the course of centuries 
a like form. Dindorf, whom Mekler 
and Masqueray follow, knew that the 
present identity of the two symbols is 
an accident, but Wilamowitz and con- 
temporary scholars in general do not. 
When they look at rovpzov they fancy 
that what they see is the smooth breath- 
ing, a thing which belongs to initial 
vowels and would be as foolish in 
Toug“ov as in peréAGey ; and under this 
delusion they substitute the rough 
breathing after aspirate consonants, and 
print Bovpoduroy and yuipets and the 
like, which are as foolish as xa@opav or 
Sey7juepos. But false doctrine is tem- 
pered by inconstancy: Wilamowitz 
prints yare Aesch. sept. 197, Jebb Bovp- 
patov Ant, 397, and Dr Pearson himself 
xovros Ph. 1078. 

I have observed misprints in the text 
at Ai. 865, 1226, El. 69, Tr. 575, O.C. 
1673, so I fear there may be more ; and 
there are faults of one sort and another 
in the notes at El. 84, O.t. 1242, Tr. 
530-4 and 893. 

A. E. HOusMAN. 


HERODOTUS. 


Herodotus. By T. R. GLover. Cam- 
bridge University Press for the Uni- 
versity of California Press, 18s. 

THERE is certainly a real need for a new 
Life of Herodotus; Rawlinson is out of 
date and is always dull; Jacoby (in a 
supplemental volume of Pauly- Wissowa) 
is equally dull, and, though very learned, 
is too full of his own theories to do his 
subject justice. What is wanted must 
be the work of some one who will give 
us a picture of the world of Herodotus 
as it really was and of the world as we 
have it described by him, and tell us 
what we know of him, and still more 
what is conjectured about him, in this 
frame-work. 


Mr. Glover ts less ambitious. In the 
first place he was a lecturer, and set 
himself (rightly) to interest hisaudience ; 
for this end the attractive material in 
Herodotus is unlimited, and our only 
complaint is that he tries to give too 
much. In the second place his aim 
seems to be to summarise all parts of 
Herodotus’ work ; he does this with con- 
siderable skill, but naturally has little 
room for anything outside his author, 
And his work suffers from too many 
details—e.g., the whole of Cap. III. At 
all events his book is very readable and 
probably will give the ordinary reader 
a better idea of what Herodotus says 
than any other book except Herodotus 
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himself; and of course Mr. Glover is 
easier to follow than the old Greek 
historian. 

How far it will be useful to scholars 
is more difficult to say ; he quotes ana 
from English, German, and Frenc 
writers, and he does full justice to 
recent Oxford contributions to the study 
of his subject. But there are curious 
omissions—¢.g., it is doubtful whether 
‘most people would accept’ (p. 9: at 
least not in Germany, where they believe 
in Wilamowitz against Herodotus) as 
much as Mr. Glover does of the story of 
Ionian colonisation; and Diels’ hypo- 
thesis about Herodotus and Hecataeus 
probably holds the field, though Mr. 
Glover (pp. 53 f.) ignores it. 

Again there is a great amount of 
irritating repetition—natural enough in 
lectures, but tiresome in print: we get 
very tired of Herodotus’ fondness for 
tales, his ‘desire to know,’ and other 
points very true but very familiar. And 
as a result there are whole sides of the 
subject omitted. There is little discus- 
sion of the relation of Herodotus to the 
thought of his age; it would have been 
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interesting to hear Mr. Glover on 
Jacoby’s view that Herodotus drew his 
inspiration from Athens; there is still 
less discussion of Herodotus’ literary 
style. 

But this is more than enough in the 
way of criticism. The book is, as has 
been said, always interesting, for Mr. 
Glover is himself interested; he puts 
many points extremely well—e.g., as 
to Herodotus’ knowledge of mining 
(p. 135), the comparisons of Herodotus 
and Polybius (pp. 38, 66 e¢ pass.); he is 
exceedingly accurate; the only actual 
mistakes we have noted are Bk. IV. 107 
for III. r06 on p. 170, and the date 
1837 for Rawlinson’s great discovery 
(p. 48: Rawlinson travelled in Susiana 
in 1837, but it was later that he copied 
the inscription, and he published his 
translation in 1846). 

And Mr. Glover rightly believes in 
his subject ; to him Herodotus is one of 
the greatest authors of the world, and 
one to whom we may well go for 
‘criticism of life’ (p. 289). But it was 
to ‘poetry’ and not to ‘literature’ 
in general that Matthew Arnold sent us. 
J. WELLS. 


THE CORPUS INSCRIPTIONUM ETRUSCARUM. 


The Corpus Inscriptionum Etruscarum : 
(a) Vol. II., Sect. 1., Fasc. 2 (1923) ; 
and (b) Supplem. Fasc. 1 (1921). 
(a) Pp. vi+212; (6) pp. vil+38; 
10 photographic plates. Leipzig: 
J. A. Barth. M. 20 and M. 12. 

NonE of the great enterprises in 

scholarship which were suspended by 

the European War were of more 
urgent consequence in our present state 
of knowledge than the Corpus of 

Etruscan Inscriptions instituted by the 

Prussian Academy and the Saxon 

Society of Letters. It was conducted 

by the distinguished Swedish scholar 

Professor O. A. Danielsson, of Upsala, 

jointly with the veteran leader of 

research into the dark period of the 
history of Italy, Carl Pauli, who died 
after launching the first volume. It is 
therefore no small pleasure to announce 
that the undertaking has been happily re- 
sumed. Two important sections which 
appeared in 1921 and 1923 respectively 
were sent to the Classical Review for 
NO. CCXCVII. VOL. XXXIX. 


notice last autumn. That published in 
Ig21 is a supplement edited by Professor 
Gustav Herbig (now of Breslau), con- 
taining his revision of the text of the 
famous Mummy- Band which was 
observed in the Agram Museum rather 
more than thirty years ago by Professor 
J. Krall, of Vienna. Professor Herbig 
gives us now the benefit, not merely of 
his own photographs and transcriptions, 
but also of the comments of the late 
Professor Torp, who studied the whole 
text in the original in 1902. In rgro, 
in the course of Herbig’s own work, a 
new fragment was found containing the 
ends of five lines in one column and the 
beginnings of four lines in the next, and 
this is of course included. It is obvious 
at once that we need never demand any 
more complete or precise description of 
this famous monument of the Etruscan 
language than Herbig’s acute and 
thoughtful labour has now given us. 
Few men have the delight and distinc- 
tion of having made such a valuable 
F 
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addition to the permanent material of 
historical and linguistic study. It is 
impossible here to discuss the problems 
of interpretation which the now estab- 
lished text opens before us; but among 
the certainties which the comparison 
of this text with that of the Stele of 
Capua and other sources of our informa- 
tion has now given us are the words 
hin@ial, which means ‘soul’ or ‘ ghost,’ 
and atseras, ‘gods,’ whence aisna hinOu, 
‘deified soul’ (of the dead man), deus 
animalis as it is called in some of our 
Latin sources. But Herbig’s careful 
study of the linen fragments has cor- 
rected an inference which to some 
extent had hindered progress in the 
study of the Band—the impression, 
namely, that the writing was on the 
inside of the linen, that is to say, on 
the face of the linen which touched the 
mummy itself. It appears now that 
this was not the case, but that the 
writing was on the outside of the Band ; 
hence the assertion that the writing 
was not meant to be seen (and therefore 
could have only an accidental connexion 
with the mummy which it enwrapped) 
is now proved to be misleading. We 
know that the Band contains directions 
for a ritual which was believed to benefit 
the dead in their future existence. This 
much of the nature of the document is 
beyond doubt. Whether the ritual was 
written out for the benefit of the soul of 
the particular lady! whose body it was 
used to preserve we cannot say for 
certain; but there is no longer any 
definite obstacle to our so_ thinking 
except the fact that the Band was torn 
in half. What we have contains only 
the lower half of all the columns in 
which the writing was arranged. This 
change in the conditions of our enquiry 
is of great importance, and so is the 
comparatively late date which Her- 
big’s study of other similar linen frag- 
ments with similar ink has led him to 
postulate—namely, the Caesarian era. 
Every English scholar who has any 
interest in ancient Italy will cordially 
thank Professor Herbig for his work on 
this appallhingly difficult and at present 
largely unrewarded task. 


os 


1 Fatentem habet reum Mr. A. W. Gomme 
to his witty accusation in the February C.2. 
(XXXIX., p. 23). 


The Part published in 1923 is not 
less welcome; it contains no such ter- 
rifying problems, though there are 
plenty of inscriptions which still await 
the last word or words of the successful 
interpreter. It is the second Fasciculus 
of the first Section of the second Volume. 
The preceding Fasciculus was published 
in 1907, and contained the inscriptions 
of the Regio Volsiniensis (4918-5210). 
This part takes us on to No. 5326, and 
contains the inscriptions of West 
Etruria, from Populonia in the north 
to Vulci in the south, leaving for the 
third Fasciculus the inscriptions of 
South Etruria, other than those of the 
Faliscan region which have already been 
published (1g12, in the first Fasciculus 
of the second Section of this second 
Volume). Of what may be called regular 
inscriptions, there only remain those 
found outside Etruria proper, of which 
the most important are those of Cam- 
pania, especially the Stele of Capua 
just mentioned. There will be, how- 
ever, at the end a considerable quantity 
of a class of inscriptions (generally of 
tantalising brevity) written on small 
objects of furniture or of the toilet. 

It seems best to explain thus fully the 
precise position of the enterprise, which 
is now far more than half accomplished, 
so that no possible purchaser may be 
discouraged by fear of incurring an 
indefinite liability. On the contrary, 
there is every reason to urge all English 
scholars interested in ancient Italy to 
support this international enterprise in 
the most practical of ways—by sub- 
scribing to it—and by seeing that any 
library with which they have to do 
shall not miss the chance of securing a 
great book which is quite certain to be 
shortly out of print. 

A welcome of special cordiality is 
due to the Fasciculus which Professor 
Danielsson has now issued. Besides a 
quantity of other interesting material, 
it contains what seems to be the oldest 
Etruscan Inscription yet known—that 
of the Warrior Tomb of Vetulonia 
(5213, now in the Archaeological 
Museum at Florence), probably dating 
from the sixth or even the seventh 
century B.c. This warrior’s name has 
been hitherto quoted as avles eluskes ; but 
Danielsson’s photographs make it quite 
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certain that the second name is feluskes, 
with a particularly interesting form of 
the sign for f. Besides the text of the 
inscription we have the photograph of 
the warrior himself as carved on the 
tomb, wearing a helmet with a high 
crest and an enormous tail to it, 
holding up a double axe in his right 
hand, and carrying a large round shield 
adorned with a simple pattern of six 
palm-leaves, whose points reach to the 
rim and are joined by inverted arcs, 
making what I suppose would be called 
re-entrant sides to the hexagon. He 
is striding into battle undeterred by a 
dangerous looking object reaching up 
out of the ground between his legs, 
variously interpreted as a conventional 
tree or a radiate point of a spear proper 
to the Corybantic cult, but which the 
non-instructed reader might take to be 
a caltrop stuck in the ground to dis- 
courage the advance of cavalry. Apart 
from this object, the other details are 
all highly Anatolian, as I have occasion 
to point out more fully elsewhere.! 
This Fasciculus also contains the lead 
tablet of Magliano (5237, also in the 
Florence Museum). It is more or less 
heart-shaped, and inscribed on both 
sides. The writing proceeds from the 
centre to the circumference in concen- 
tric bands, roughly parallel to the out- 
line of the heart—at least, that isa true 
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1 Chap. XII. of the forthcoming Vol. IV. of 
the Cambridge Ancient History. 


description of one side. Of the other 
the arrangement is different and more 
complex. There can be no doubt that, 
like other inscriptions on lead, it is a 
curse, and was ‘ posted’ in some tomb 
for delivery to the deities of the Under- 
world. These two are typical examples 
of the care taken by the editors to 
present a scrupulously accurate account 
of the monuments. Both of this and of 
the warrior tomb two representations 
are given, one by Milani, the distin- 
guished custodian of the Florence 
Museum, and one from Danielsson’s 
photographs and his own study ; indeed, 
in the case of the lead plate, the actual 
photographs are reproduced, though 
few readers would be inclined to trust 
an impression derived from them with- 
out Danielsson’s sketch made from the 
original. 

Enough has been said to show the 
unique value of these additions to the 
material of learning. It would be im- 
possible to discuss in the pages of this 
Review the almost countless linguistic 
questions which the text of the inscrip- 
tions raises or helps to determine. But 
cordial thanks and congratulations are 
due to the editors for the self-sacrificing 
labours through which it may be said 
with confidence that scholars of a 
hundred years hence will be able to 
read Etruscan with only a margin of 
doubt. 

R. S. Conway. 


THE BUDE PHAEDRUS. 


Phedvre: Fables. Texte établi et traduit 
par ALICE BRENOT, Docteur és 
lettres. One volume. Pp. xix+226. 
Paris: Société d’édition ‘ Les Belles- 
Lettres,’ 1924. 

THE text in this (the ‘ Budé’) edition 

of Phaedrus follows that of M. Havet, 

and embodies the conjectures proposed 
in his critical edition of 1895 and in suc- 
ceeding issues up to 1923. It includes 

One new conjecture of his, described by 

a misprint as ‘ encore indédite,’ namely 

in III. iii. 13 cut quiuit (for cut poturt 

of P), based presumably on cutquam of 

NV. There are two editorial correc- 

tions: quare for quur in I. i. 5; and 

pracdam <iam> to rectify ‘un saut du 


méme au méme’ in I. iv. 4. Here the 
apparatus criticus might well have imi- 
tated Orelli and the Corp. Poet. Lat. by 
recording Bentley’s altamque praedam ab 
alio cane ferrt putans and Cunningham’s 
(ex Anon. Nil.) ab altero ferrs putans. 
The introduction sketches the life of 
Phaedrus, and adopts, without indica- 
tion of other views, M. Havet’s chrono- 
logy of the five books. This chronology 
involves later dates of publication than 
have usually been thought probable. 
It suggests that the two first books 
appeared together in Claudius’ reign 
‘apres 43’; that Phaedrus published at 
Rome, after a period of exile, the third 
book ‘vers 54’; and that he lived till 
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about 69. The claim is made that the 
prologue and epilogue of Book II. were 
addressed to an unknown Illius at a 
date not earlier than 43. What ought 
to be made clear is that M. Havet’s 
hypothesis depends primarily upon his 
transposition from Book III. of the 
second part of the prologue (Il. 33-63) 
to the epilogue of Book II., where there 
is by no means universal agreement 
that it isin place. The later portion of 
the editor’s introduction states certain 
principles laid down in M. Havet’s ex- 
cellent Manuel de Critique verbale, to 
which one may give general assent with- 
out necessarily approving all its par- 
ticular applications. 

The French prose translation opposite 
the Latin is, with slight changes and 
additions, that by Chauvin, published in 
1889. One hundred and thirty-five 
fables are printed, of which the last 
thirty-two compose Perotti’s appendix. 


No attentive reader of Phaedrus can 
avoid feeling that some of his fables had 
a covert bearing upon actual men and 
events: one need not, therefore, be sur- 
prised to find the editor accepting M. 
Havet’s belief that the Wolf and the 
Dog of III. vii. are meant for Arminius, 
the Cheruscan warrior, and_ his 
Romanised brother Flavus respectively. 
The idea is not impossible, but it is too 
dogmatically stated on p. 39. One may 
question the value of printing in the 
headings such forms as RANE, GRA- 
GVLVS, Or MILVVM ET COLVMBE. In 
the apparatus criticus on III. 11, it 
would be an improvement to record in 
full the supplementary words whereb 
M. Havet designed to expand the fifth 
line into two lines, or at least refer to 
the discussion at p. xiv of the introduc- 
tion. At II. v. 25 mazores, translated 
‘ plus cher,’ seems to be for mazorts. 
J. WicHT Durr. 


THE ROMAN IMPERIAL COINAGE. 


The Roman Impersal Coinage. Vol. I. 
Augustus to Vitellius. By H. Mat- 
TINGLY and E. A. SYDENHAM. Pp. 
279+ 16 plates. London: Spink and 
Son. 1923. 15s. net. 

NUMISMATISTS have long been con- 
scious of the services to their studies 
done by Messrs. Spink and Son, especi- 
ally by the periodic publication of their 
copious catalogues of coins. By the 
production of the present volume they 
have earned the gratitude also of the 
student of Roman archaeology and 
history. 

The names of the authors are in 
themselves a sufficient assurance that 
the work contains the results of wide 
and deep study, both of the original 
material and of the latest literature 
concerning it. It 1s an admirable thing 
that the publishers have succeeded in 
obtaining this combination of their 
knowledge, and in making it public at 
a cost which will render it available to 
a large circle of students. 

The volume begins with a sketch of 
the development of the Imperial coinage, 
much of the value of which is due to 
the authors’ own original researches. 
In this section there are numerous 


points which will afford fresh illustra- 
tions to historical students of the 
general aims and methods of Augustus, 
and the later developments of his 
organisation by his successors. As an 
example may be mentioned the choice 
of Lyons as the site of the great Imperial 
mint under Augustus and Tiberius, and 
Caligula’s treatment of it. Then follow 
sections on countermarks—a _ subject 
modestly said by the authors to be still 
in its infancy, but one which they treat 
in a practical and helpful manner; on 
the technical processes employed in the 
Imperial mints; on the denominations 
of coins, covering the whole period 
during which the Augustan system was 
in use, and tracing its gradual decay 
down to the reign of Gallienus; on 
forgeries; and on the prices of coins. 
The last two sections, though they con- 
cern the collector more directly than 
the student, will be read with interest 
and profit by the latter also. 

The main part of the work consists 
of a catalogue of the coinage, arranged 
according to reigns, each with a 
historical introduction, which, taken 
together with the admirably concise 
footnotes to the lists, will teach the 
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historian much that he ought to know, 
and would have difficulty in finding 
elsewhere. The arrangement of the 
lists abandons the old method of an 
alphabetical order of reverses adopted 
in Cohen’s famous work and classifies 
them according to mints and dates. 
The copious indexes provided obviate, 
after very little practice, the difficulties 
presented by this new system, and the 
ain, from the historical point of view, 
is great. It is now possible to see 
almost at a glance both how events in 
the reigns affected the coinage and how 
the coinage illustrates the course of 
events. For example, the arrangement 
makes obvious the complete (or almost 
complete) cessation of the senatorial 
mints (which struck the brass and 
copper coinage) during the last years of 
Claudius and the first of Nero. 

The sixteen plates are well produced, 
and—a point of some importance—the 
coins illustrated are well preserved 
specimens. The only fault to be found 
with them, and with the lists in general, 
is the absence of headings to either. 
If one opens the book—+.g. at p. 188 
—it is impossible to know from that 
page or the next what emperor is being 
dealt with, while a close examination of 
Plate V. is necessary to discover that it 
contains coins of Tiberius and Caligula. 


If these additions could be made 1n the 
new impression, which should certainly 
be needed, the use of the work would 
be distinctly facilitated. 

But an ounce of practice is worth a 
pound of theory. 

To expose the costly volume of the 
British Museum Catalogue—even if one 
could afford to buy it—to the risks of 
service in the field, is a heavy sacrifice. 
On the other hand, it is often important 
to be able to identify on the spot 
coins found during an excavation. At 
Wroxeter this summer the writer found 
twelve coins of the period covered by 
the present work, all with one excep- 
tion, in a bad state. Of these, ten 
could be identified with the help of this 
volume, one was beyond recovery, the 
twelfth, of which both obverse and 
reverse legends were indecipherable, 
was tracked down. by means of the 
more copious plates of the British 
Museum Catalogue. 

The authors and publishers may fairly 
be congratulated on the result of this 
severe practical test, and the sooner 
the present volume is succeeded by 
similar ones dealing with the coinage 
of later emperors the better it will be 
both for the historical student and the 
field archaeologist. 

DONALD ATKINSON. 


THE TREASURE OF TRAPRAIN. 


The Treasure of Traprain. A Scottish 
hoard of Roman silver plate. By 
ALEXANDER O. CuRLE, F.S.A. Scot., 
F.S.A., Director of the Royal Scot- 
tish Museum, Edinburgh. Glasgow: 
Maclehose, Jackson and Co., 1923. 
63s. net. 

TuHIs publication of the famous ‘ Trea- 

sure of Traprain,’ the importance of 

which was at once recognised on its 
discovery in IgIg, is in every respect 
worthy of its object, and, we may add, 
of Mr. Alexander Curle’s reputation. 
In order to make it possible, the crushed 
and shapeless fragments of silver needed 
the most delicate and skilful handling 
in order that the forms of the vessels 
and other objects to which they be- 
longed might be restored, and it is 
fitting that the craftsmanship of Mr. 


William Brook and his assistants, to 
whom the work was entrusted, should 
be duly recognised. Scholars are now 
in a position, with the admirable repro- 
ductions of this volume before them, to 
estimate the artistic significance of the 
pieces preserved, and to attack the 
difficult and perhaps insoluble question 
of the source of the treasure and the 
meaning of the conditions under which 
it was found. 

There can, of course, be no doubt 
that the hoard consists of loot gathered 
by a party of raiders; but it remains to 
be considered whence the plunder came, 
and whether it represents the proceeds 
of a single foray or of a series of such 
predatory expeditions. Mr. Curle is 
cautious in his utterances on this point, 
but the great. variety of the pieces— 
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some not only bearing Christian sym- 
bols or subjects, but probably of eccle- 
siastical origin and use, others belong- 
ing to services of ornamental plate 
(mintsterta)—as also the differences in 
style and artistic affinities between the 
various objects and, it may be added, 
the variety of the treatment to which 
they had been subjected, certainly 
point to a series of forays, and it 
would seem hazardous to attempt to 
draw any definite conclusion as to the 
source of the loot, although on general 
grounds one will be tempted to assume 
as probable that the raiders had made 
descents on the exposed coasts of Gaul. 
On grounds of probability, moreover, 
we should be inclined to doubt whether 
Southern Britain had furnished the 
bulk or any substantial portion of the 
treasure; but on this question Mr. 
Curle speaks a little too positively. On 
p-. 103 he writes as follows: 

There seems to bea possibility that some or 
all of these pieces (viz. those with distinctively 
Christian decoration] may have been loot from 
a Christian monastery, although we may at 
once dismiss the suggestion that they have been 
pillaged from any such place in this country; 
for if any Christian community possessed of 
such wealth in altar-furnishinys, as these vessels 
seem to imply existed in Britain in the early 
years of the fifth century, it was situated many 


miles from Traprain Law, and safe from any 
raid from that quarter. 


This argument does not seem con- 
clusive, since wherever the supposed 
church or monastery was situated, it 
was presumably raided from the sea, 
and this might have happened as well 
in Southern Britain as on the Conti- 
nent of Europe. 

Moreover, Mr. Curle seems to lay 
undue stress on the presence of two 
coins of Honorius in the hoard. He 
writes thus (p. 107) : 


Few coins of Honorius have been found in 
Britain, but the distribution of them consider- 
ably restricts the region from which such a 
hoard could possibly have come ; for not only 
has no coin of Honorius been found at Cor- 
bridge, or along the line of the Roman wall, 
but a competent authority [Dr. Craster] has 
stated that he knows of no certain case of a 
single one of the coins of this emperor having 
been found in the North of England. In the 
same way the presence of numerous coins of 
Honorius in the Coleraine Treasure makes it 
unlikely that that hoard had been loot from 
Britain; while taken along with the certainty 
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that the coins could not have been obtained in 
Ireland itself, it points to the whole having been 
derived from a similar source to that of the 
Traprain Law Treasure. 

Mr. Curle had not, of course, the 
opportunity of considering the facts 
concerning the finds of such coins in 
Britain so conveniently marshalled by 
Mr. Collingwood injJ.R.S. XIL., pp. go ff., 
and especially p. 98, where it is pointed 
out that ‘coins of Honorius in Britain 
run into thousands, certainly into many 
hundreds; in the extreme north they 
occur at Carlisle and South Shields, as 
Dr. Craster himself stated in print in 
1909, and also at Maryport, Lancaster, 
Wilton Castle (several), Whorlton 
(several) and Goldsborough.’ Sir 
Arthur Evans believes (see Num. 
Chron. XV.513) that the Coleraine hoard 
was the produce of a raid on Britain; 
and if this be so, we cannot exclude a 
similar possibility in the case of at least 
some portion of the Traprain Treasure. 
It may be added that the ‘ Corbridge 
Lanx’ and the other pieces grouped 
with it suggest that a descent on the 
eastern coasts of our island might well 
be productive of valuable plunder. 

Mr. Curle has done a very necessary 
work with great care and thoroughness 
in tracing the artistic affinities of the 
objects and pointing out parallels; on 
p- 16 it might be added that the wicker 
chair in which the Madonna is seated 
might be compared not only with the 
sepulchral monument at Neumagen 
there mentioned, but also with the 
tombstone from Birdoswald (J.R.S. IL., 
Fig. 15) and that of Regina from South 
Shields (2b. Pl. VII.) —both nearer home 
than Neumagen. 

Dr. James Ritchie contributes an ap- 
pendix on the animal figures used for 
decorative purposes on the Treasure, 
and concludes that the fauna is that 
of the Eastern Mediterranean basin, 
especially North Africa and Egypt; but, 
as Mr. Curle points out on p. 102, this 
is easily accounted for by the influence 
of Eastern arts and crafts on the West 
under the Roman Empire. One piece 
—a bowl with hunting scenes—may 
fairly be claimed as Alexandrian; but 
that, of course, proves nothing as to the 
place where it was looted. 

H. STUART JONES. 
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Lhe Administration of Justice from Hesiod to 
Solon. By GERTRUDE SMITH, Ph.D. One 
vol. Pp. 80. Wisconsin: George Banta 
Publishing Company, 1924. 

‘THIS book expands and rounds off some pre- 
vious studies by the same author on early Greek 
courts and codes (Classical Philology, vols. 16- 
17). Like other recent American monographs 
on Greek law, it avoids facile @ priori recon- 
structions and pays close attention to the ancient 
sources of evidence ; best of all, the author 
applies a well-trained historic imagination to 
fill up the considerable gaps in that evidence. 

_ Here and there her conclusions invite criti- 
cism. Thus (1) the translation of édéra as 
“men sent out on commission’ (p. 19) puts a 
severe strain on Greek grammar, which the 
parallel case of ddéra:=‘ freedmen,’ quoted by 
her, does not wholly remove. (2) Miss Smith 
suggests that the text of Draco’s code as given 
mm the extant inscription is not the original 
version, but an amended form (p. 23). Yet the 
preamble of the inscription shows that it was an 
avaypagn, 2.¢. a copy, of the original statute 
(Hicks and Hill, No. 78). 

There are also a few points on which more 
mig ht have been said. (1) No mention is made 
of magisterial ‘coercitio’ and ‘ius multae’ as a 
Starting-point in judicial proceedings. (2) The 
archaic inscription from Chios, in which a BovAy 
acting as a popular organ deals out punitive 
justice (Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Adhk. Berl. 
Ak., 1908), has not received notice. (3) The 
reception of xdOapois into the procedure for 
homicide could bear fuller discussion, Can the 
influence of Delphi be traced out at this point? 
(4) The author rightly contends that the Areo- 
pagus was originally the Council of the Athenian 
monarchy, but does not adduce the strongest 
piece of evidence in her favour—viz. that when 
Athens had become a republic the Areopagus 
was presided over by the BacuAevs. 

Special praise is due to the last chapter on 
the ‘ Evidentiary Oath,’ in which much new 
ground is broken. But the whole book ts well 
worth reading; and where it does not introduce 
new ideas it will contribute to the clearing up of 
old ones. M. CARY. 


Our Hellenic Heritage. By H.R. JAMES, M.A. 
Vol. I1., Part 1V.: ‘The Abiding Splendour.’ 
Pp. x1+527. London: Macmillan and Co., 


1924. 

THIS, the fourth part of Mr. James’s book, fully 
maintains the level of its predecessors. It 
seems admirably fitted to supply the want 
which the author hopes to satisfy. He treats 
here of Greek literature and Greek art, subjects 
on which it is surprisingly possible to be dull. 
Mr. James succeeds in being interesting ; and 
he is not pretentious, nor does he talk down to 
his readers. He has got these virtues because 
he possesses an unaffected love for his subject, 
which irradiates all he writes. 

Naturally, there are mistakes. The poetry of 
Anstotle has not entirely (p. 306) perished. 
When Mr. James speaks of Plutarch as testify- 
ing to the charm of Herodotus (p. 326), does he 
not rather mean Dionysius? ‘Acharnians,’ on 
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. 349, is clearly a mere slip for ‘ Acarnanians.' 

ut it is a more serious error to think that 
Tragedy means ‘ goat-song’ (p. 382); it means 
of course ‘ the performance of the goat-singers’ 
—and who they were is just the problem. One 
notices a little later (p. 434) the remark that the 
play of Sophocles is ‘the tragedy, not of 
Antigone, but of Creon.’ No Greek would have 
thought that. Nor do I quite understand what 
is meant by saying (p. 438) that only many of 
the comedies of Plautus are Greek in subject 
and setting. 

With some of Mr. James's critical judgments 
the present reviewer is not altogether in agree- 
ment. But those are matters of opinion, and it 
is both more pleasant and less misleading to 
end on a note of congratulation. 


J. A. K. THOMSON. 


L’Epiparodo nella Tragedia Greca. By VIT- 
TORIO DE FALCO. Onevol. Pp.96. Naples!: 
G. Casella, 1925. 

THIS little volume is a careful and useful dis- 
cussion of the technique of the éimdpodos as 
exemplified in the Eumenides, Ajax, Alcestts, 
Helena, and Rhesus. The writer notes that in 
the examples in Aeschylus and Sophocles the 
€rumdpodos is necessitated by a change of scene; 
in those in Euripides by purely artistic con- 
siderations (e.g. the desire not to spoil a coming 
dvayve@piors) ; that the structure of the émirdpo- 
8os is akin to that of the mwdpodos in the same 
play, and that the émrerdpodos marks the transi- 
tion from the first to the second half of the 
action. The most interesting part of the work 
discusses the method of delivery of some of the 
lyric passages in question ; the writer generally 
refuses to divide these up between single 
choreutae, and gives good reasons for his 
refusal, discussing briefly, but adequately, the 
views of previous writers. His book may be 
commended as a thorough and scholarly piece 
of work. 


Spuren der Athenischen Volksrede in der alten 


Komodte. Von AUGUST BURCKHARDT. 
One vol. Pp. 78. Basel: E. Birkhauser et 
Cie., 1924. 


‘THIs dissertation consists mainly of a laborious 
compilation of passages illustrating two theses : 
(1) That the old Comedy contains a great many 
echoes of the conventional vocabulary, phrases, 
sentiments, and roma of popular oratory ; 
(2) that the oratory of the fifth century must 
have been very like that of the fourth, as is 
shown by a comparison of the language, etc., of 
the fourth-century oratory with passages in 
Comedy. There is little in the dissertation 
which can be unfamiliar to any careful student 
of Greek Comedy and Oratory ; but the work is 
carefully done and need not be done again ; the 
only doubt which suggests itself is whether the 
results justify the labour. The most interesting 
discussion is the attempt (pp. 71 ff.) to connect 
Aristoph. Lyséstr. 1128 ff. with Gorgias’ O/ym- 
picus, and to provide a date for the latter which 
will suit the supposed connexion. The useful- 
ness of the dissertation would have been more 
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than doubled if there had been an index of the 
passages quoted. 


The Fragments of Athenian Comic Didascaliae 
found in Rome. By W. A. DITTMER. One 
vol. Pp. 54; three plates. Leiden: Brill, 
1923. 

THIS is a Princeton Dissertation, dealing with 

I.G. XIV. 1097, 1098, 1098A. The matter of 

these inscriptions is not very important. Few 

scholars will be much disturbed by being asked 
slightly to rearrange their ideas about the order 
and precise date of some of the lost plays of 

Teleclides, Callias, Aristomenes and Anaxan- 

drides, and few of the proposals of Mr. Dittmer 

can be said to be conclusively proved. The 
evidence is insufficient for rigorous demonstra- 
tion. But the dissertation is clear, thorough, 
and carefully reasoned, and deserves the atten- 
tion of epigraphists. Korte had assumed that 
the inscription to which the three fragments 

belong was composed of lines of about 28-32 

letters; Professor Capps argued for 50-54 

letters ; Mr. Dittmer assumes 72-76 letters to a 

line. Most of his other sugyestions depend 

upon this hypothesis; and it is only to be 
regretted that even if they were all proved the 
additions which they would make to our know- 
ledge would be very slight. 

A. W. PICKARD-CAMBRIDGE. 


The Voyage of the Argonauts. By JANET 
RUTH BACON. One vol. Pp. viti+187, with 
six illustrations and three maps. London: 
Methuen and Co., 1925. 6s. 

MIss BACON sets out to discover how far the 

Voyage of the Argonauts is definitely historical 

in origin. First the Orphic element is rejected 

as the mere religious interpretation of an older 
legend; the rationalism of Strabo, Diodorus, 
and Suidas receives short shrift: and the 
theories of Forchhammer (Rain-Cloud), Mueller 

(Purification), and Mannhardt (Sunlight), along 

with those of Schrueder, Faust, and Viirtheim, 

are condemned as accounting for the Fleece 
only, and not at all for the Argo. A definite 
separation is made of the legend of Phrixus and 
his Fleece from the Fleece of Jason; the 
episodes of historical origin (Lemnos, Cyzicus, 
and Amycus)are distinguished from those which 
belong to myth and folklore, or are later inter- 
polations; and the rejection of the ‘fairy’ 
elements finally reveals the legend as the 
account of an early voyage in the Euxine. The 
four versions of the return voyage are shown to 
have their origin in the four great amber routes, 
and archaeological evidence is given of the 
po of Minyan trade with Asia via the 

uxine in the generations before the Trojan 

War. The originally beneficent character of 

Medea, and her Thessalian origin as against 

the claims of Corinth and Ephyra, are very 

properly maintained. 
ree maps, a table of the literary evidence, 

a family tree and chronological chart, a seven- 

page bibliography and index, and, finally, good 

print and an attractive style give clearness and 
further value to a book which is scholarly in the 
proper sense, and which by sound argument, 
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unhampered by pedantry or irrelevance, has 
added something to knowledge. One wonders, 
perhaps, if the ‘Corinthian’ Medea may not 
have her origin in a local figure independent of 
Colchian influence (p. 136), if Aeetes (face 
Gruppe and his ‘earth-born’ aijra) may not 
belong to the legend etymologically as ‘ King of 
Aia,’ the ‘land’ to which the Argo originally 
sailed, and if the authoress is justified in dis- 
missing him and Medea as mere accretions 
from a ‘far-travelled' tale and in denying them 
any function in the original legend. One 
wonders, too, why Gruppe,! Radermacher,? and 
Preller-Robert,? should have been omitted from 
an otherwise excellent bibliography. But more 
it would be churlish to say, for Miss Bacon in 
all else Facey xpeiccova Bacxavins. 
M. M. GILLIES. 


J. Vendryes, Language: a Linguistic Intro- 
duction to History. Translated by PAUL 
RADIN, PH.D. Pp. xxviii+ 378. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner and Co.; New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1925. 

THIS translation of a French work, which has 

already been noticed in these columns, is 

accurate and idiomatic, and in respect of paper 
and print is superior to the original; the book 
is thus introduced to the English-speaking 
world in a manner well calculated to give effect 
to whatever merits it possesses. 

R. MCKENZIE. 


A Plain Guide to Greek Accentuation. By F. 
DARWIN SMITH, M.A. (Third edition re- 
vised.) 8vo. Pp. 22. Blackwell, 1922. 3s. 

A BRIEF summary, based on Chandler's well- 

known book, clearly printed and commodiously 

arranged. The sole original features are the 
distribution of the material according to the 
character of the accent (oxytone, paroxytone, 
etc.), which it is claimed leaves ‘a less confused 
impression on the mind than any other method,’ 
and the use of memorial Greek hexameters for 
nouns in -os. In the notes on p. II, mnpos 
appears to be a mistake for mavpos and wayray 
is in the wrong place. 

J. P. POSTGATE. 


Thessalische Dialektyeographie. By R. VAN 
DER VELDE. Pp. xii+182; six maps in 
pocket. Nijmegen-Utrecht: N. V. Dekker 
& van de Vegt en J. W. van Leeuwen, 1924. 

THIS thesis, which has obtained for its author 

the degree of Doctor of Letters in the Univer- 

sity of Nijmegen, is a study of the local differ- 
ences within the Thessalian dialect, undertaken 
with the special aim of showing that the 
methods of dialect-geography which have been 
fruitful in the study of modern dialects, especi- 
ally French and German, can also yield results 


1 Gr. Mythologie. (Mueller, Handbuch der 
class. alt, Wiss. 5. 1. 2.) 

27 Das Jenseits im Mythos der Ffellenen. 
Bonn, 1903. 

3 Gr. Alythologie. 
nautensage.’ 


4te Auflage, ‘Die Argo- 
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when applied to ancient Greek. The general 
account of this method, which occupies pp. I-17, 
gives illustrations of its application to French, 
German, and Italian dialects, with some ac- 
count of its history and of the creation of the 
French and German Linguistic Atlases. The 
main body of the book is a systematic account 
of the Thessalian dialect under the heads of 
Phonology, Morphology, Syntax, and Vocabu- 
lary, in which all the forms are cited from their 
source. The features of the dialect are then ex- 
hibited in a table (pp. 148-171) in which six 
regions of Thessaly have acolumn each. Ina 
pocket inside the cover are six maps, each 
showing a demarcation line which divides 
Thessaly into two parts: Map No. 3, for ex- 
ample, shows that in one part of Thessaly the 
patronymic adjective is used, while in the rest 
the father’s name stands in the genitive. 

The author not infrequently attempts to 
advance beyond the point reached by Bechtel 
(Griechische Dialekte, Vol. 1.), as, for example, 
in the explanation of Nupeivos (p. 46), Mer@adoi 
(p. 76), xaroxetourv&: (pp. 77, 78), but without 
much success. Nevertheless, apart from a few 
errors due no doubt to inadvertence (e.g. MoAv- 
pndns, cited on p. 25, as though it had y from 4), 
the workmanship is good, and the treatment 
sufficiently independent of Bechtel to deserve 
attention. 

R. MCKENZIE. 


I. Macet Plauti Captivt. 
and notes by W. M. Linpsay, F.B.A. 
Pp. 120. Oxford, at the Clarendon Press. 
1924. 35. net. 

IT is nearly forty years since Professor Lindsay's 

first school-edition of the Caftivi made a 

genuine liking for Plautus possible for school- 

boys. ‘Teacher and taught alike will welcome 
the new edition. The first edition ‘made no 
claim to be critical”: the new cannot avoid it. 

The scene of the play is now transferred from 

Calydon to Pleuron, and Posidippus accordingly 

comes into his own. Much of the introduction 

has been rewritten. Plautine prosody is now 
revealed as a perfectly natural and enjoyable 
aspect of language, and the law of Breves 

Breviantes appears as a positive game. There 

are one or two changes in the text. The emen- 

dation of |. 210 to multa misera attis would 
be improved by a full-stop at the end of the 
line. But, as the editor observes in his preface, 

‘The play’s the thing,’ and the revised notes 

and stage-directions certainly help the reader 

not only to a greater understanding, but to a 

better enjoyment, of this best of plays. 


“Huiu’ modi paucas poetae reperiunt co- 
moedias, ubi bonae meliores fiant.’ 


With introduction 


K. M. WESTAWAY. 


Catullus and his Influence. By KARL POMEROY 
HARRINGTON, A.M., Professor of Latin, 
Wesleyan University. Pp. ix+245. Harrap 
and Co., London. 1924. Frontispiece. 5s. 

THIS is a very readable addition to the series 

treating ‘Our Debt to Greece and Rome.’ 
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Sixty-six pages are assigned to Catullus as man 
and poet: the rest deal with his influence 
during the Empire, Middle Ages and Renais- 
sance, and with its continuance thereafter on 
the Continent and in England. The accounts 
given of Catullus’s literary intimates, of his 
position in Latin literature, and of his versatile 
control over metre, make a good introduction to 
any study of his poems. The vitality of his 
influence is well exemplified in the case of an 
ancient writer like Martial and in modern Italian 
and French poetry. Professor Harrington draws 
illustrative English renderings from several 
authors, and explains that he is responsible for 
the translations in ‘ single quotes.’ These are 
either in verse or in prose. But the marvellous 
lyric spontaneity of Catullus is rarely communi- 
cable in translation, as those of us who have experi- 
mented fully realise. In some cases the choice 
of metre is not fortunate ; for instance, I do not 
feel that what the author aptly describes as ‘the 
intensity of his heartrending suffering’ in the 
Odi et amo is adequately conveyed in— 


“I love and I hate! you ask how I can doit ? 
I know not, but feel it: in torment I rue it.’ 


The epithet ‘sweet’ in a quoted version (p. 44) 
is inapplicable to the Lesbia of the poet's bitter 
farewell, and has no justification in the original. 

I venture to suggest that it would make such 
a volume more helpful to the ordinary reader if 
metrical terms like ‘Glyconics’ and ‘ Pherecra- 
tics’ (pp. 49, 107) were explained : so too with 
‘ Phalaecian’ (pp. 213, 214), which appears as 
‘Phalaecean’ on p. 106. Some will hardly 
recognise the Andrea Navagero of p. 104 as 
‘Andre Naugeri, a Venetian,’ on p.126. While 
we all believe in vivifying the classics, ‘a racing 
taxi’ sounds out of place among the Virgilian 
Catalecta (p. 79); and will the author forgive 
me for disliking ‘urge’ asanoun(p.7)? Ieven 
doubt the propriety of calling Tibur a‘ suburb ’ 
(p. 8) of Rome, but that does not prevent my 
feeling grateful to Professor Harrington for the 
pleasure of looking again at the ‘Villa di 
Catullo’ near Tivoli, which he appropriately 
selected for a frontispiece. There is also a 
serviceable bibliography. 

J. WIGHT DUFF. 


The Manuscript-Tradition of Plutarch’s Aetia 
Graeca and Aetia Romana. By JOHN BRAD- 
FORD TITCHENER. (University of IIlinois 
Studies in Language and Literature, Vol. IX., 
No. 2.) One vol. Pp. 68. Urbana: Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press, May, 1924. $1.00. 

IT is pleasant to find new work being done, and 

to some purpose, on the neglected text of the 

Moralia, particularly as the two essays Mr. 

Titchener has chosen to investigate are among 

the most interesting and valuable of the collec- 

tion. His conclusions, which are to form the 
foundation of a critical edition of the two books, 
are briefly as follows : Fourteen MSS. are known 
to exist ; of these, twelve unmistakeably belong 
to the thirteenth-century recension of Maximus 

Planudes, the so-called Planudean corpus, con- 

cerning the genesis and true nature of which 
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Mr. Titchener has some valuable remarks (pp. 
10 ff. and 63). The other two seem to go back 
to a tradition comparatively independent of 
that worthy’s efforts : they are Vindobonensis 
74 and Laurent. 56, 2, of the fifteenth and four- 
teenth centuries respectively. Mr. Titchener 
calls them W and Fl. They have a common 
archetype, designated H. The other MSS. are 
mostly copies, direct or indirect, of M (Ambro- 
Sianus C 126 inf.), a fourteenth-century codex 
showing relationship with the lost H. One of 
them, E (Parisinus 1672, saec. xiv.), is a copy 
of another lost codex, ¢, which was, Mr. Titche- 
ner thinks, the very one which Planudes him- 
self corrected. The Aldine edition is of some 
value, being a descendant of H. All these 
MSS., Planudean or not, are generally supposed 
to go back ultimately to a codex of about the 
ninth century, itself a copy of a damaged 
papyrus MS., perhaps of the sixth. It is thus 
clear, as has long been known to all serious 
students of Plutarch, that our text is none of the 
best, and that conjectural emendation must 
play a considerable part. But at least we are 
nearer to knowing what we have to emend. 
There are a few slips in this pamphlet, some 
by the author and some by the printer appar- 
ently. An inserted page of addenda et corrt- 
genda clears up some of them, and adds a new 
one, ‘PwpuKey for ‘Popaixav. On p. 28, line 20, 
for 15 read 14; the text continues ‘16 (the 
number of a variant reading listed on p. 26) was 
caused by a cursive defa, written very much 
like a uz,’ but the variant in question is simply 
the retention or omission of spos (eis in one 
MS.); I can find no variant of the sort indi- 
cated. P. 45, the same reading is called ‘un- 
doubtedly correct’ in the first paragraph and 
‘an error’ in the third; at the top of the same 
page, for R2 read R3. H. J. ROSE. 


Les morts malfaisants, ‘Larvae, Lemures,’ 
@apres le droit et les croyances populaires 
des Romains. BY EMILE JOBBE-DUVAL. 
One vol. Pp. xi+334. Paris: Recueil Sirey 
(Léon Tenin), 1924. Fr. 25. 

THIs is a curious book, a mixture of good and 

bad. At first sight the author is an ideal 

person to write on such a subject, for he is a 

keen student of Koman jurisprudence who is 

also a folklorist and has written on popular 
beliefs in Brittany ; he would seem therefore to 
have both kinds of necessary knowledge. Yet 
the book is very far from satisfactory, though 
containing much excellent material, from his 
want of skillin sifting it. Perhaps the very nature 
of his studies partly explains this. He is used to 
commenting upon documents every word of 
which bears upon Roman law and forms good 
evidence for the existence of certain legal ideas 
in Rome; which therefore need only to be 
exactly construed and correctly dated to be 
understood. He has collected ideas actually held 
by existing Breton peasants, the whole of whose 
mental content, technical knowledge and the 
easily separated contributions of Church and 
school apart, may be labelled ‘folk-lore. But 
he has now to deal with evidence so corrupted 
by foreign ideas, poetical imaginings, and the 
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theories of antiquarians, that much analysis of 
a agar tea delicate kind is required before it 
will tell us what the Romans really believed, 
and especially what their own native ideas on 
the subject were. So, while he discusses 
excellently such things as wills (p. 144), and 
often other, less obviously legal matters, 
such as the position of those who have died by 
violence (pp. 61 ff.), he makes such primary 
mistakes as treating Tertullian de anima and 
Ovid’s /ézs as uncontaminated sources, and 
talking of Hekate as if she were a Roman 
goddess. He is in general too apt to attribute 
all tendance of the dead to fear, and often reads 
magico-religious ideas into usages purely 
secular. 

Some very odd blunders of fact mar the work ; 
see for particularly bad examples pp. 111 (the 
‘hero’ of Temesa did not appear in wolf form), 
113 (there are no ghost-stories in pseudo- 
Aristotle wept Oavpaciwy axovopdroy), 265 
(suffundere sanguinem does not mean to suck 
blood but to make a person blush with shame). 

Carefully used, the book is not without value 
to the student of ancient religion, while 
specialists on Roman law will find not a little 
to agree with or dissent from in the numerous 


excursus, notably that on jartis secanto, 
pp. 277 ff. H. J. ROSE. 
Aristotle. By JOHN BURNET. (Annual Lec- 


ture on a Master-Mind: Henriette Hertz 
Trust. From the Proceedings of the British 
Academy, Vol. XI.) Pp. 18. London: 
Humphrey Milford. 
PROFESSOR BURNET is chiefly occupied in this 
lecture with the problem of Aristotle’s develop- 
ment as formulated by Professor Jaeger of 
Berlin in his recent Avistofeles. He appears to 
agree with Jaeger as to the general lines on 
which the solution of the problem is to be 
found, particularly in the emphasis on the period 
of about twelve years during which Anistotle, 
from the age of thirty-seven to that of forty-nine, 
was absent from Athens, first in Asia Minor 
and then in Macedonia. He accepts Jaeger’s 
conception of an Asiatic branch of the Academy 
at Assos; and he goes so far as to say of 
Aristotle’s works that ‘most of the best of what 
we have belongs to the time when he was not at 
Athens.’ In many details he also agrees with 
Jaeger. The ascription, for instance, of the 
Eudemian Ethics to Eudemus has, he holds, 
‘been finally disproved by Jaeger,’ and he 
accepts the view that it represents an inter- 
mediate stage between the Protrepticus and the 
Nicomachean Ethics. On the other hand, he is 
inclined to date back Aristotle’s interest in 
biology to the time of his membership of the 
Academy, and to see in Aristotle's revolt from 
Plato an expression of the ancient opposition 
between the mathematical and the biological 
points of view. He also stresses the sudden- 
ness of Aristotle’s end and the possibility of a 
fruitful exploration of his last unfinished specula- 
tions. There is much else of interest in this 
lecture ; but even Professor Burnet cannot say 
everything in an hour. He leaves us grateful, 
no doubt, and much enlightened by his lucid 
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survey, but only the more impatient for the 
appearance of Greek Philosophy, Part If. lt 
will be a great misfortune if Professor Burnet is 
prevented by other work from dealing system- 
atically with the philosophy of Aristotle. 

J. L. STOcKs. 


Hellenistic Philosophies. By P.E.MORE. One 
vol. Pp. 385. Princeton : Princeton Univer- 
sity Press; London: Humphrey Milford, 
1923. 13s. 6d. 

THE present volume is the third in the ambi- 

tious and comprehensive survey to which Mr. 

More has given the yeneral title, Zhe Greek 

Tradition, from the Death of Socrates to the 

Council of Chalcedon. \t would be difficult for 

any writer, however great his gifts, to develop a 

significant thesis over the whole of the field 

covered by this volume within the limits of 
space to which Mr. More has confined himself ; 
and Mr. More is no economist in words. He 
drops readily into triviality and anecdote, and 
seems desperately afraid lest he should make 
his story dull. Asa result this volume contains 
little history and less philosophy. It was ap- 
parent from the previous volumes that Mr. 

More had given special meanings of his own to 

the terms ‘ philosophy ’ and ‘ metaphysics’ and 

used the latter mainly as a term of abuse some- 
what analogous to the Kantian ‘dogmatism.’ 

Here we are told that ‘philosophy’ stands for 

“the narrower scope of reason permitted in the 

sceptical and in all the other schools,’ and 

‘metaphysic’ for ‘that further use of the reason, 

different indeed from philosophy in kind as well 

as in degree, where sceptic and dogmatic drew 
apart. But both these definitions and Mr. 

More’s treatment of the distinction leave the 

mutual relation of the two conceptions deplor- 

ably vague, with unfortunate results for the 
argument of the book. 

The volume as a whole may be reyarded in 
two lights, as an account of post-Aristotelian 
philosophy and as an introduction to the treat- 
ment of the Christian revelation which is to 
follow. In neither hyht can it be judged a 
success. Plotinus and Sextus Empiricus are 
the two authors with whom the author has 
grappled most seriously; but even in their case 
he seldoin goes beyond generalities which are 
often misleading. On its other side, as an 
introduction to Christian theology, it is difficult 
to see what positive contribution the discussion 
is conceived as making. We gather, however, 
that ‘rationalism’ is to be taken as refuted, and 
that the philosophic basis of Christianity is to 
be found in ‘a legitimate enlargement of Pyr- 
rhonic scepticism.’ The foundation doves not 
appear to us to be well and truly laid. 

J. L. STOCKS. 


Stoictsm and tts Influence. By R. M. WENLEY, 
Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Michigan. Onevol. Pp. xi1+194. London: 
G. G. Harrap and Co. 

THIs little book has the freshness of view, but 

also the instability of judgment, which comes 

from the study of a subject at second-hand. 

Professor Wenley has learnt of Stoicism from 


translations and essays, but he cannot be said 
to know it. In his preface it is described as ‘a 
protest rather than a science, an outgrowth of 
emotional stress rather than of intellectual 
curiosity’; in the body of the book we learn 
that Stoicism is successful in superseding the 
antitheses left by the Platonic and Aristotelian 
philosophies—‘ “ form ”’ and “ matter” no longer 
confront each other on opposite sides of a 
yawning gulf.’ Still we must always be grateful 
if the modern philosopher makes even a distant 
acquaintance with Stoicism, and still more so if 
he realises its historical importance. Professor 
Wenley sees that Stoicism was the soul of 
Roman Imperial Government and the founda- 
tion of popular Christian ethics. He traces its 
influence, somewhat speculatively, down through 
the middle ages to mcdern times. The book is 
discursive, but those who wish to get nearer to 
the facts cannot do better than attend to the 
hint in the Bibliography that ‘the best account 
of Stoicism in English within its compass’ 1s 
the ‘Introductory Study’ to G. H. Rendall’s 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus to Himself. 
E. V. ARNOLD. 


Select Passages illustrative of Neoplatonism, 
Greek, arranged and edited by E. R. DODDS 
(Texts for Students, No. 36). Pp. 9!. 

Select Passages tllustrating Neoplatontsm. 
Translated with an Introduction by E. R. 
Dopps. (Translations of Early Documents.) 
Pp. 127. London: S.P.C.K., 1924 and 1923. 
Cloth, 4s. 6d. and §s. net. 

IT is depressing in the year of grace 1923 to find 

a scholar repeating the well-worn error that 

Plotinus ‘four times in his life . . . attained the 

last summit of contemplation’ (p. 14,n. 1) ; and 

if Plotinus, after forty years in the Alexandna 
of Origen, really regarded Catholicism ‘merely 
as an cattiabilis superstitio devoid of any philo- 
sophical pretensions’ (pp. 21-2), he must have 
been but a poor creature after all. But, apart 
from lapses of this kind, Mr. Dodds has pro- 
vided amateurs in Neo-Platonism with two 
useful books. The passages are well chosen, 
and are less rigidly limited to Plotinus than 1s 
usually the case. Mr. Dodds is to be com- 
mended for making his own text, but his critical 
apparatus is very scanty and not easy to use— 
and do we want a text more conservative than 

Volkmann’s? The translation, if not exciting, 

is on the whole very accurate, though Mr. Dodds 

has not solved the problem how to translate the 
troublesome words 'Apy7 and Ovgia, and I cannot 
believe that ‘to participate’ is a transitive verb. 

Mr. Dodds is at his best in the pedestrian 

reaches ; when Plotinus soars, the translation 

fails to soar with him. 
S. C. NEILL. 


Fontes Historiae Relicionis Acgyptiacae. Col- 
legit THEODORUS HOPFNER. Pars IV. Bonn, 
1924. 

THe earlier parts of this admirable work have 

been noticed in this journal. The present part, 

a bulky volume of over two hundred pages, 

contains writers from Eusebius down to Pro- 

copius of Caesarea, thus bringing us to the sixth 
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century A.D., and appears to have been pre- 
pared with the same care and thoroughness as 
the earlier sections of the work. Part V., which 
is shortly to appear, will complete the work 
with passages from the later Byzantine authors, 
additions, corrections, and indices. 

T. E. PEET. 


The Office of the Grand Chamberlain in the 
Later Roman and Byzantine Empires. By 
JAMES E. DUNLAP. (University of Michigan 
Studies. Humanistic Series. Vol. XIV. 
Part II.) Pp. vilit161-324. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1924. $1.00 net. 

THE monograph is divided as follows: Chap. I., 

Chamberlains of the Republic and Principate 

(pp. 165-177); Chap. II., From Diocletian to 

Justinian (pp. 178-223); Chap. III., From Jus- 

tinian to Nicephorus Bryennius (pp. 224-259) ; 

Chap. IV., The Careers of prominent Grand 

Chamberlains (pp. 260-299) ; Summary (pp. 300- 

301) ;5 Bie apey (pp. 303-308); Appendix A, 

List of Grand Chamberlains ; Appendix B, List 

of Expressions employed to designate the Grand 

Chamberlain; Index. 

This pendant to A. E. R. Boak’s study on 
The Master of the Offices will prove of real 
service to students of the history of the Roman 
Empire, and it is welcome as a further sign 
that American scholars are beginning to interest 
themselves in the Roman world of the Byzantine 
period. This is no place for a detailed criticism 
of the work : there 1s space only for a few com- 
ments. It is surely time that, where possible, 
the new editions of the Byzantine texts should 
be cited, rather than those of the Bonn Corpus: 
in general, Mr. Dunlap quotes only the older 
editions for his authorities. Thus hts biblio- 
graphy contains no mention of Haury’s Pro- 
copius, of De Boor’s Theophanes and Theophy- 
lactus Simocatta, of Mendelssohn's Zosrmus 
and Herodian, of Preger’s Patria, of Reiffer- 
scheid’s Anna Comnena, of Wiinsch’s Lydus, 
of Bidez’s Zheodoret or PAtlostorgios, of the 
Bonn edition of the Vit2 Porpiyrit of Marcus 
Diaconus, or of Schwartz’s Eusebius. The list 
of omissions could be prolonged. It is essential 
that scholars should work upon reliable texts 
where these are to hand. It is difficult to 
understand the principle on which references 
to authorities are given in the list of Grand 
Chamberlains of Appendix A. To take but one 
example: while Amantius, Grand Chamberlain 
under Anastasius, is given five lines of refer- 
ences, one solitary reference—to a fragment of 
Priscus—is noted under Chrysaphius. At least 
the reader might have been reminded of Seeck’s 
article sud voc. in P.W. The choice of refer- 
ences is arbitrary: thus under Cosmas, Grand 
Chamberlain of Zeno, a reference is given to 
C.J. X11. 16. 4, but all the information about 
Cosmas in Zacharias Rhetor is ignored (see 
Index in Ahrens and Kriiger's edition, sé voc. 
Kozmas. Spatharios)\ The list of Grand 


1 When was the titular distinction of Sfa- 
tharius first given to the praepositus? At the 


Chamberlains is incomplete: it would be useful 
if students of Roman history would send to Mr. 
Dunlap additional names with the references 
thereto, so that a supplementary list might be 
published. Thus for the reign of Justin II. 
there is no mention of Callinicus, ‘ Praepositus 
of the Emperor and Patrician,’ /ohkn of 
Ephesus, 11. 41 (SchOnfelder, p. 82), nor of 
sa oye ‘Praepositus of the Empress,’ /ohz 
of Ephesus, 11. 9 (¢bia., p. §2)—a very interest- 
ing passage. There is, further, no reference to 
the Praepositus Mamas, of whom we possess 
a valuable account in Cyril’s Life of S. 
Theodosius: etyev 52 odros 6 paxdpos Cwppdmnos 
éfadekddv riya Mduay dvéuart. Sorts Mdywas év ry 
vedrnte ouurruparl rin wepirecwy twd ‘tay larpwy 
evvovxlc0n Kxai dvehOwy els ro Brfdrrioy yivera 
kovBixovrAdpios ’Avacraciov rot Bacitéws cal did Tov 
xpovou mpoxoyas ylveras wpawdoiros, etc. (Her- 
mann Usener, Der hetlige Theodosios, Leipzig, 
1890, p. 11212f-), Mr. Dunlap remarks that 
there was no automatic advance to the high 
domestic offices from lower positions in the 
service, but he might have noted the cases in 
which the primicerius sacré cubiculi was raised 
to the post of praepositus: so Chrysaphius 
(cf. Nicephorus, A.£. 14. 47); so, I think, 
Kalapodios (Kalopodios), 7d érix\ny Kapvddy 
Hee S. Dantelis Stylitae, An. Boll. XXXII. 
1913], p. 1683.13, 2042), who is surely to be 
identified with the praepositus of Theophanes 
181 33, 1829, 2338 (ed. De Boor); so (probably) 
Mamas (see passage just cited). Mr. Dunlap 
has, unfortunately, made no use of Ernst Stein's 
suggestive treatment of Justinian’s financial 
changes in their relation to the sacrum cubt- 
culum (cf. Studien sur Gesch. des bysantinischen 
Reiches (Stuttgart, 1919], pp. 171 ff. and 
Bury’s criticism, //istory of the Later Koman 
Empire, 11. [1923], p. 355), and his own discus- 
sion of the Private Imperial Treasurer's Office 
would have gained by reference to Stein's 
work (pp. 184-5), and the latter's proof that 
such a private treasury existed in the sixth 
century (cf. John of Ephesus, Wil. 11; Schon- 
felder, p. 106: the translation ‘ S/aafsschaiz’ 
is ‘unzutreffend,’ Stein, /.c.). It would have 
been interesting to have noted the use by the 
Emperors of cxdicular?t as confidential mes- 
sengers: cf. Vita S. Danielis Stylitae (An. 
Boll. XXXII. [1913], Andreas 1662, Daniel 
18726, and Gelzer: Leontios’ von Neapolis 
Leben des heiligen Johannes des Barmherzigen 
(Freiburg, 1893), p. 592°, (605 mis Bacthxds 
xovBixovAdpios Exwy adv ality cal ruvas Tov dyexlou 
Tob Oeiov x.7.X. We do not know much of the 
recruitment of cudiculariz, but for the position of 
cubicularius given as reward for disclosing a 
plot against the Emperor's life cf. the case of 
Samonas, Vita Euthymii(ed. De Boor), VIII. 18. 
Historians of the administrative history of the 
Roman Empire have hardly as yet realised the 
importance of the hagiographic literature. 
NORMAN H. BAYNES. 


moment I cannot recall any instance before 
Chrysaphius, cf. Vita S. Danielis Stylitae (An. 
Boll. XXXII. [1913], p. 15029). 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS 


CLASSICAL WEEKLY (NEW YORK). 
(1924). 


ARCHAEOLOGY.—October 20. C. W. Blegen, 


Karakou: A Prehistoric Settlement near 
Corinth [American School at Athens: Boston 
and New York, 1921] (T. L. Shear), ‘A 
model of a small excavation,’ whose results 
are ‘published in an adequate and praise- 
worthy form.’—J. I. S. Whittaker, 4fofya : A 
Phoenician Colony in Sicily [London, Bell, 
1921] (T. L. Shear)). Praises the excavator’s 
zeal, learning, and literary charm.—October 
27. W. Leaf, Strabo on the Troud {|Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1923] (J. A. Scott). 
‘It would be hard to name a book which 
shows a wider range of accurate and inter- 
esting knowledge.’ 


ART.—December 1. Eleanor F. Rambo, Zzons 


tn Greek Art vo Mawr thesis, 1918: pri- 
vately printed] (O. S. Tonks). Miss R. be- 
lieves that all Greek knowledge of the hon 
was second-hand. 

HisTory.—October 6. F. F. Abbott, Roman 
Politics (Boston, Marshall Jones, 1923, in 
‘Our Debt to Greece and Rome’] (W. D. 
‘Gray). Highly praised for clearness, direct- 
ness, and the drawing of striking modern 
parallels. — December 15. Louise E. W. 
Adams, A Study in the Commerce of Lattum 
fo soo 2&.c. [Northampton, Mass., 1921] 
(A. E. R. Boak). A Bryn Mawr thesis based 
on extensive archaeological study : praised. 
LITERATURE. — October 6. fF. L. Lucas, 
Euripides and His Influence (Boston, Mar- 
shall Jones, 1923, in ‘Our Debt to Greece 
and Rome'] (Emily J. Putnam). Miss P. 
rejoices that L. does not see his author 
‘through a film of Gilbert Murray.’—Decem- 
ber 1. Elizabeth D. Pierce, 4 Roman Man 
of Letters: C. Asinius Pollio [Columbia 
University thesis: New York, 1922] (A. E. R. 
Boak) Based on modern critical studies 
rather than on ancient texts. B. doubts if 
Miss P. knows Greek.—Decemberr5. C.H. 
Oldfather, Zhe Greek Literary Texts from 
Greco-Koman Eyypt (Madison, Wisconsin, 
1923] (A. E. R. Boak). O. uses a carefully 
compiled list of texts to sketch the history of 
literary culture in Egypt; fresh discoveries 
might overthrow his tentative conclusions. 
PHILOLOGY.—December 1. E. Hermann, Dee 
Sprachwissenschaft in der Schule (Gottingen, 
Vanderhoeck u. Ruprecht, 1923] (E. H. 
Sturtevant). Praised; but S. regrets that 
‘the elective system’ and absence of text- 
books render H.’s advice impossible in 
America.—December 8. Emily Foulkrod, 
Compounds of the Word ‘ Horse’ (Phila- 
delphia, 1919]. A. P. Hamilton, Compounds 
of the Word ‘Cow’ [Philadelphia, 1923] 
(E. H. Sturtevant). University of Pennsyl- 
vania theses: clear and careful, but based on 
a system of classification more applicable to 
Teutonic than to I.-E. languages in general. 
RELIGION. — October 20. F. M. Cornford, 
Greek Religious Thought from Homer to 
Alexander |New York, E. P. Dutton, 1923, 
in ‘Library of Greek Thought’] (W. A. 


Heidel). Praised.—November 17. E. G. 
Sihler, From Augustus to Augustine [Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1923] (R. J. Defer- 
rari). ‘Well written and stimulating, though 
often at variance with current views, and too 
Protestant for D.—W. W. Hyde, Greek 
Religion and its Survivals [Boston, Marshall 
Jones, 1923, in ‘Our Debt to Greece and 
Rome’] (E. Riess). Praised, though R. 
criticises certain details and omissions. 

SCIENCE.— October 13. D. E. Smith, Mafhe- 
matics (Boston, Marshall Jones, 1923, in 
‘Our Debt to Greece and Rome’](M. W. 
Humphreys). Praised. 


[The issues of October 27, November 17, 
December 1, and December 15 contain lists of 
articles on classical subjects in non-classical 
periodicals.] 

(1925). 

HIsSTORY.—January 19. H. Bennett, Cinna 
and His Times [Menaska, Wisconsin, 1923] 
(A. E. R. Boak). A Chicago doctoral dis- 
sertation, re-interpreting the history of 87-84 
B.C., and leading to many fresh conclusions.— 
January 26. P. Viereck, Griechische und 
Griechisch-Demotische Ostraka der Bibliothek 
eu Strassburg, Band I., Texte (Berlin, Weid- 
mann, 1923] (J. G. Winter). Highly praised. 
—March 9. R. R. Rosborough, An £i- 
graphic Commentary on Suetonius Life ot 
Caligula (Philadelphia, 1920] (D. B. Dur- 
ham). A Pennsylvania doctoral dissertation. 
Thorough and painstaking; but R. fails to 
sum up his impressions. 

LANGUAGE.—January 19. J. G. Machen, Mew 
Testament Greek for Beginners [New York, 
Macmillan, 1923] (C. W. Keyes). A sound 
introduction, but the ‘lessons’ into which it 
is divided are too long.—W. H. Davis, 
Beginner's Grammar of the Greek New 
Testament [New York, Doran, 1923] (C. W. 
Keyes). A good book, but too advanced 
for beginners.—January 26. J. P. Postgate, 
Prosodia Latina (Oxford, 1923] (L. J. 
Richardson). Not altogether favourable.— 
February 16. "Avridwpov. Festschrift Jacob 
Wackernagel zur Vollendung des 70. Lebens- 
jahres pewtdmet nee andenhoeck u. 
Ruprecht, 1923](E. H. Sturtevant). S. criti- 
cises several of the forty papers contained in 
the book, and contributes observations on the 
light thrown by words and names on the 
prehistoric ethnology of Greece. 

LITERATURE.—February 2. R. J. Walker, Zhe 
Macedonian Tetralogy of Euripides ; Londen 
Burns and Oates, 1920] (C. W. Peppler). ‘It 
is difficult sometimes to take the book 
seriously.’ 

RELIGION.—January 26. A. B. Drachmann, 
Atheismin Pagan Antiquity London, Gylden- 
dal, 1922] (E. Riess). Long and favourable. 

TEXTUAL CRITICISM.—R. P. Robinson, De 
Fragmenti Suctoniant de Grammaticis et 
Rhetoribus Codicum Nexu et Fide [University 
of Illinois Studies, Vol. VI., No. 4, 1920] 
(D. B. Durham). Contains much valuable 
material. R. prefers the Codd. Ottobonia- 
nus (O) and Vindobonensis (W) to all others. 
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(The issues of January 19 and 26, February 2, 
March 23 and 30, and April 6 contain lists of 
classical articles in non-classical periodicals ; 
and those of March 9, 16, and 30 a valuable 
alphabetical list of American doctoral dis- 
sertations on the classics, 1912-21. ] 


PHILOLOGISCHE WOCHENSCHRIFT. 
(NOVEMBER, 1924-J ANUARY, 1925.) 


GREEK LITERATURE.—E. Darko, Laonict Chal- 
cocandylae kistoriarum —demonstrationes. 
Jom. If.; Pars Prior, libros V.-VII. contt- 
nens (Budapest, 1923, Acad. Litt. Hungar. 
Pp. 146](Drexl). Text and critical apparatus 
show exactness of method already familiar 
from Vol. 1.—W. won Christs Geschichte der 
griechischen Litteratur. Zweitter Teil: Die 
nachklassische leriode der griech. Literatur. 
Zwette Halfte: Von 100 bts 530 nach Chris- 
tus. Sechste Auflage umgearbeitet von W. 
Schmid u. O. Stahlin [Minchen, 1924, Beck. 
Pp. xii + 663-1582] (K. F. W. Schmidt). New 
edition again very much enlarged. > E. 
Drerup, Demosthenes tm Urteile des Alter- 
tums (Wiirzburg, 1923, Selbstverlag Drerup. 
Pp. iv+264] (Ammon). Material as com- 
plete as possible and well arranged. Lively 
and stimulating account, marking progress 
even where it provokes opposition. 

LATIN LITERATURE.—S. G. Owen, P. Ovidt 
Nasonts Tristium liber secundus (Oxford, 
1924, Clarendon Press. Pp. 296] (F. Levy). 
Quite exemplary piece of work; O. is 
thoroughly steeped in Ovid’s art. 

HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES. — A. Schmidt, 
Drogen und Drogenhandel im Altertum 
[Leipzig, 1924, Barth. Pp. viii + 136; 8 
plates} (Oppermann). S. very successfully 
combines his own practical experience with 
scientific thoroughness of method; ancient 
sources form the starting-point throughout. 
—A. Gunther, Betlrage zur Geschichte der 
Kriege zwischen Romern und Parthern 
[Berlin, 1922, Schwetschke u. Sohn. Pp. 
13€] (Lehmann). G.’s military experience in 
Asia Minor during 1916-18 enables him to 
throw light on ancient sites, routes, etc.— 
F. Wagner, Die Romer in Bayern [Miinchen, 
1924, Knorr u. Hirth. Pp. 108; 43 illustra- 
tions and 2 maps|(Lamer). Warmly recom- 
mended. Should be as welcome in England 
as Collingwood’s Roman Britain is in Ger- 
many.—G. de Sanctis, Storta det Romani. 

Vol. LV., Parte I.: Dalla battaslia dé 
Naraggara alla battagha di Pidra{Torino, 
1923, Fratelli Bocca. Pp. xiii+616]} (Zie- 
barth). This Roman history well deserves 
the recognition previous volumes have already 
received. Distinguished throughout by pro- 
found research and genuine historical out- 
look. —E. Taubler, Bellum Helveticum. Eine 
Casarstudie [Ziinch, 1924, Seldwyla. Pp. 
168] (Klotz). T. examines the Helvetic 
question in the light of historical events and 
lays stress upon the legal aspect. He agrees 
in the main with reviewer in accepting 
Caesar’s account as trustworthy.—A. Alféldi, 
Der Untergang der Romerherrschaft in Pan- 
noniten, Ba. /. (Berlin 1924, De Gruyter. 


Pp. 91] (Enszlin). Mainly an examination 
of the evidence of coins; useful, though 
reviewer is not in entire agreement with A.’s 
conclusions. 


PHILOSOPHY.—A. Burk, Die Padagogth des 


Isokrates als Grundlegune des humanistischen 
Bildungsideals im Vergleich mitt den zett- 
genasstschen und den modernen Theorten 
dargestellt [Wirzburg, 1923, Selbstverlag 
Drerup. Pp. viii + 231] (Miinscher). In- 
structive, but distorted by fantastic exagyera- 
tion of Isocrates’ pedagogic work and in- 
fluence.—E. Frank, Plato und die sogenann- 
fen Pythagoreery (Halle, 1923, Niemeyer. 
Pp. x + 400] (Leisegang). Deals entirely 
with mathematical sciences as indispensable 
for proper understanding of Plato’s natural 
philosophy. Most important work of recent 
years both for Plato and for the beginnings 
of science and philosophy.—E. Rolfes, Dave 
Philosophie des Aristoteles als Naturer- 
kldrung und Weltanschauung { Leipzig, 1923, 
Meiner. Pp. xv + 380] (Wallies). Sum- 
maries and translations of Aristotle form the 

foundation of R.’s account, a method which 

obviates textual criticism and has advan- 

tages ; the translations are generally satisfac- 

tory. Even those who do not share R.’s 

views will learn much from his book.—H. 

Leisegang, ie Gnosis { Leipzig, 1924, Kroner. 

Pp. viit+4o4] (Nestle). Very readable and 

thoroughly scientific account of Gnosticism. 


ARCHAEOLOGY.—G..E. Rizzo, // Zeatro Greco 


adi Siracusa (Milano-Roma, 1923, Folio. Pp. 
160; 74 figures and 6 plates] (Bethe). Very 
careful description and critical discussion. 
Most important section deals with the o«nvn. 
Numerous excellent photographs.—G. Lip- 
pold, Kopien und Umbiidungen griechischer 
Statuen [Miinchen, 1923, Beck] (Hekler). 
One of the most important and suggestive of 
recent archaeological publications ; would 
gain by more systematic treatment.—J. Vogt, 
Die alexandrinischen AMinnzen.  Grundle- 
gung einer alexandrinischen Katsergeschichte. 
Bd. [.: Text. Bd. Wl.: Munzversetchnts 
[Stuttgart, 1924, Kohlhammer. Pp. x + 234, 
and 5 plates, iv+185] (Schubart). Shows 
what fruitful results can be obtained from dry 
material; of very real importance for his- 
tory of Roman Empire.—J.T. Allen, Prodlems 
of the Proskenion (Berkeley, 1923, University 
of California Press] (Dérpfeld). Statement 
of the present position in the light of v. Ger- 
kan's book on Priene (1921). <A. holds with 
Dorpfeld’s views. 

LINGUISTIC.—A. Schmitt, Untersuchungen zur 
allpemeinen Akzentlehre mit ciner Arnwen- 
dung auf den Akzent des Griechischen und 
Lateinischen { Heidelberg, 1924, Winter. Pp. 
xv +209] (Hermann). On the whole success- 
ful. S. is widely read and shows reliable 
judgment. 

EPIGRAPHY.—/nscriptiones Latinae christianae 
veteres. Fasc. I. Edidit E. Diehl [ Berlin, 
1924, Weidmann. Pp. 1-80] (Thomsen). 
Very welcome collection of hitherto scattered 
material. Text exact and reliable, valuable 
explanatory notes. Contains 4,500 pieces, 
covering a wide field. The whole work is to 
be completed in 15 parts. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editors of THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


Sirs,—In Mr. J. Wight Duffs review of my 
book on the Latin dual (C.R. XXXIX., p. 37) 
I read: ‘ Professor Bell would find it difficult 
to cite any examples of initial ¢ disappearing in 
Latin before ry." The example I had in mind 
In speaking of groéma was ravus, ‘ gray,’ which 
seems to be for an older gravus. Mr. Duff 
will remember Plautus’ gravasfellus, ‘the little 
grayish man,’ clearly a diminutive from gra- 
vaster, which in its turn is a pejorative of 

vavus. That this gravus is really an older 
orm of ravus seems assured from the Ambro- 
sian variation raviste//us. Walde in his ravus, 
‘grau, graugelb’=aisl. grav, ahd. grio, erawer, 
‘grau,’ ags. graeg, recognises this. I should 
feel more assured in adopting what Mr. Duff 
recommends as the better course should he, in 
his turn, favour me with a second example of a 
Roman borrowing from Greek where, as in 
groma for the Greek yvaya, the initial yv has 
passed to gr. A. J. BELL. 


To the Editors of THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


SIRS,—I write not in any way to question the 
legitimacy of Mr. Gomme’s criticism upon the 
second volume of 7he Cambrideve Ancient His- 
fory (C.R. XXXIX., p. 21), and still less with 
the object of starting a barren controversy. 
But it may help matters forward to define what 
seems to me the difficulty which is responsible 
for a fundamental divergence of attitude between 
my own views and those of some other con- 
tributors to that book. 

First of all I would deprecate an eristic, and 
still more a dogmatic, approach to this difficult 
question. We are all groping in the dark with 
little more than working hypotheses to use as 
clues. It ill becomes us to treat ou own views 
with complacency or those of others with con- 
tempt ; nor is the very latest theory necessarily 
the most sound. Actually a complex problem 


is being approached by a number of individual 
and special routes. Quite sound reasoning 
upon different sorts of evidence may lead to 
guesses which are diametrically opposed, 
because the evidence in no particular line of 
approach is satisfactory. But ultimately the 
theory which is to be generally acceptable must 
be harmonised in some way or other to satisfy 
all the conditions postulated by our various lines 
of approach. 

Now there is obviously an attractive sim- 
plicity in equating the Homeric civilisation with 
the Mycenaean, and in working with a single 
(the Dorian) invasion. ‘That there is much to 
be said for this position Mr. Wace and Professor 
Bury have shown. But if it makes some things 
easier, it raises a fundamental difficulty with 
regard to religion, which no amount of tact can 
conceal. Nor should the attempt be made, for 
that difficulty has got to be faced. No student 
of Homer, I venture to believe, who has also 
studied the religious art of Mycenae, or, indeed, 
who has even read Mr. Wace’s masterly chapters 
in Zhe Cambridge Ancient History, can doubt 
two things. facts not hypotheses : (1) That the 
religion of Mycenae in Z.H. III. is of the same 
general character as that of Crete in Z.M. II., 
and that its history is continuous from at least 
MM. \., and possibly earlier ; (2) that Homeric 
religion is in general characteristics something 
quite different. I do not see how it can be 
questioned by any fair-minded observer that in 
the sphere of religion some yenerically new 
cultural influence, whatever its precise nature, 
has been at work to produce the pantheon of 
Olympus. 

These facts do seem to me to make it very 
difficult to suppose («) that the Homeric poems 
are a literally accurate record of Mycenaean 
civilisation, and (4) that no considerable new 
racial influence affected Greek lands between 
the building of the Lion Gate at Mycenae and 
the composition of the //rad and the Odyssey. 

W. R. HALLIDAY. 


VED 


All publications which have a bearing on Classical Studies will be entered in this list tf they are sent for 
review. The price should in all cases be stated. 
°° Excerpts or Extracts from Periodicals and Collections will not be included unless they are also published 
separately. 


Aly (W.) Geschichte der griechischen Litera- 
tur. Pp.xvi+418. (Die Handbibliothek des 
Philologen.) Bielefeld and Leipzig: Velhagen 
and Klasing, 1925. Paper. 

Bacon (J. R.) The Voyage of the Argonauts. 
Pp. viiit+187; 6 illustrations and 3 maps. 
London: Methuen, 1925. Cloth, 6s. net. 

Bailey (C.) Amstophanes, The Clouds. Partly 
in the original and partly in translation, with 
notes and introduction. Pp. 133. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1921. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

Bayard (L.C.) Saint Cyprien, Correspondance. 
Tome I. (Collection des Universités de 
France.) Paris: Société d’Edition ‘Les 
Belles Lettres,’ 1925. Paper, 12 frs. 

Bekker (1.) Aristotelis de Republica Libri 
VIII. Ex recensione I.B. Editionem alte- 


ram phototypice excudebat Societas Musto- 
niana. Pp. 232. Oxford: Clarend.n Press. 
Cloth. 

Brooks (A. M.) Architecture. Pp. xix+189. 
(Our Debt to Greece and Rome.) London, 
etc.: Harrap. Cloth, §s. net. 

Bulletin de lAssociation Guillaume Bude. 
No. 6. Janvier, 1925. 

Carcopino (J.) La Louve du Capitole. Pp. go; 
planches. (Extrait du Bulletin de lAssocia- 
tion Guillaume Budé, juillet 1924, octobre 
1924, janvier 1925.) Paris: Société d'Edition 
‘Les Belles Lettres,’ 1925. Paper, § frs. 

Clark (G. F.) The Case-Construction after the 
Comparative in Pliny’s Letters. Pp. viii+ 26. 
(Smith College Classical Studies. No. III., 
June, 1922.) Northampton, Mass. Paper. 
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Classical Philology. Wol. XX., No. 1. 
ary, 1925. 
Coulon (V.) and Van Daele (H.) Aristophane. 
Tome II. : Les Guépes, La Paix. (Collection 
des Universités de France.) Paris: Société 
d’Edition ‘ Les Belles Lettres,’ 1924. Paper, 

18 frs. 

De Falco (V.) L'Epiparodo nella Tragedia 
Greca. Pp. 96. Naples: G. Casella, 1925. 
Paper, L. 8. 

Diehl (E.) Inscriptiones Latinae Christianae 
Veteres. Fasc. 5. Pp. 321-400. Berlin: 
Weidmann, 1925. Geheftet, 3.75 M. 

Donovan (J.) Theory of Advanced Greek 
Prose Composition, with a Digest of Greek 
Idioms. Vol. III., Part III.: Minor Differ- 
ences. Pp. iv+175. Oxford: Blackwell, 
1924. Boards, 5s. net. 

Duckett (E. S.) Hellenistic Influence on the 
Aeneid. Pp.xi+68. (Smith College Classical 
Studies. No.1, June, 1920.) Northampton, 
Mass. Paper. 

Eustratiades (S.) and Arcadios. Catalogue of 
the Greek Manuscripts in the Library of the 
Monastery of Vatopedi on Mt. Athos. Pp. 
iii +277. (Harvard Theological Studies. XI.) 
London: Milford (for Harvard University 
Press), 1924. Cloth and boards, 63s. net. 

Gaselee (S.) An Anthology of Medieval Latin. 
Pp. xii+139. London: Macmillan, 1925. 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

Geden (A. S.) Select Passages illustrating 
Mithraism. Translated, with an Introduction. 
(Translations of Early Documents.) Pp. vit 
87. London: S.P.C.K., 1925. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
net. 

Gtarratano (C.) Calpurnii et Nemesiani Bu- 
colica iteratis curis edidit Einsidlensia quae 
dicuntur carmina adiecit. Pp. xxxv + 96. 
(Corpus Scriptorum Latinorum Paravianum, 
No. 44.) Turin, etc.: Paravia. Paper, price 
outside Turin L. 12.80. 

Goldsmith (E. E.) Life Symbols as related to 
Sex Symbolism. Pp. xxviii+ 455 ; more than 
1oo illustrations. New York and London: 
Putnam, 1924. Cloth and boards. 

Grant (M.A.) The Ancient Rhetorical Theo- 
ries of the Laughable. The Greek Rhetor- 
icians and Cicero. Pp. 166. (University of 
Wisconsin Studies in Language and Litera- 
ture, No. 21.) Madison, 1924. Paper, $2. 

Hall (C. M.) Nicolaus of Damascus’ Life of 
Augustus. A historical commentary embody- 
ing atranslation. Pp.iv+97. (Smith College 
Classical Studies, No. 1V., May, 1923.) North- 
ampton, Mass. Paper. 

Harrison (J. E.) Mythology. Pp. xx+155. 
(Our Debt to Greece and Rome.) London, 
etc.: Harrap. Cloth, §s. net. 

Harvard Studtes tn Classical Philology. Vol. 
XXXV. Pp. 176. Cambridge araed 
Harvard University Press (London: Milford), 
1924. Boards, 6s. 6d. net. 

Howard (E. C.) Ou était Carthage? Pp. 36. 
Algiers : J. Carbonel, 1925. Paper. 

Hoyland (J.S.) A Brief History of Civilisation. 
Pp. 288; illustrations. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press (London: Milford), 1925. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
net. 


Janu- 


Kroll (W.) Studien zum Verstandnis der 
rémischen Literatur. Pp. 390. Stuttgart: 
J. B. Metzler, 1924. Paper, 8.50 M. 

La Piana (M.) Ricostruzione Metrica e Rit- 
mica dei Canti Lirici nelle Tragedie Greche. 
Saggio dall’ Edifo Re di Sofocle. Pp. 43- 
Turin: V. Bona, 1925. Paper, L. 8. 

Liddell and Scott. A Greek-English Lexicon. 
A new edition revised and augmented through- 
out by H. S. Jones, with the assistance of 
R. McKenzie. Part I.: A~Amofaive. Pp. 
xliv+192. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1925. 
Stuff paper, tos. 6d. net. 

Meillet (A.) and Vendryes (J.) Traité de Gram- 
maire comparée des Langues Classiques. 
Pp. xiv+684. Paris: Champion, 1924. 
Paper. 

Monahan (F.J.) The Early History of Bengal. 
Pp. xii+248; 6 plates. Oxford : Clarendon 
Press, 1925. Cloth, 15s. net. 

O’Brien-Moore (A.) Madness in Ancient Lite- 
rature. Pp. 228. Weimar: R. Wagner Sohn, 
1924. Stuff paper. 

Pernot (H.) Pages choisies des Evangiles. 
Littéralement traduites de loriginal et com- 
mentées a l'usage du public lettré avec le 
texte en regard. (Collection de I'Institut 
Néo-hellénique de IUniversité de Paris, 
Fasc. 2.) Pp.257. Varis: Société d’Edition 
‘Les Belles Lettres,’ 1925. Paper, 12 frs. 

Ramsay (A. B.) Ros Rosarum. Pp. vit 126, 
Cambridge: University Press, 1925. Cloth, 
6s. 6d. net. 

The American Journal of Philology. Vol. 
XLV. 4. Whole No. 180. October, Novem- 
ber, December, 1924. 

The Journal of Roman Studies. Vol. XIIL, 
1923, Parts 1 and 2 (1925). 

The Testimony of the Nations to the Value of 
Classical Studies. Edited for the Classical 
Association by F. G. Kenyon. Pp.24. Lon- 
don: Murray, 1925. Paper, Is. net. 

Transactions and Proceedings of the American 
Philological Association. Vol. LIV., 1923. 

Vogel (F.) Bibliotheca Philologica Classica. 
Beiblatt zum Jahresbericht uber die Fort- 
schritte der klassischen Altertumswissen- 
schaft. Band 48, 1921. Pp. vii+280. Leip- 
zig: Reisland, 1925. Broschiert, 8 M. 

Wenley (R. M.) Stoicism and its Influence. 
Pp. xi+194. (Our Debt to Greece and 
Rome.) London, etc.: Harrap. Cloth, 5s. 
net. 

Wilamowitz-Moellendorf{(U.von) Menander, 
Das Schiedsgericht(Epitrepontes). Pp. viii+ 


219. Berlin: Weidmann, 1925. Geheftet, 
8.40 M. (Gebunden, 10.50 M.). 
Wilson (L. M.) The Roman Toga. Pp. 132; 


75 illustrations. Baltimore : The Johns Hop- 
kins Press, 1924. Cloth, $5. 

Wurz (E.and R.) Die Entstehung der Saulen- 
basen des Altertums unter Beriicksichtigung 
verwandter Kapitelle. Pp. 150; over 400 
illustrations. (Zeitschrift fiir Geschichte der 
Architektur, Beiheft 15.) Heidelberg : Win- 
ter, 1925. Paper, 20 M. 

Zimmern (A.) The Greek Commonwealth. 
Fourth edition, revised. Pp. 471. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1924. Cloth. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND NEWS 


IT is fitting that we should pay our 
tribute of gratitude to the memory of 
Alfred Denis Godley (1856-1925). A 
few months after the publication of the 
Review had been taken over by the 
Classical Association, he was invited to 
become one of its editors, and for ten 
ears he discharged the duties, sustain- 
ing the cause of the Classics through 
all the difficulties of the war. On his 
resignation of the editorship in 1920 
he became a member of the board of 
management. 

Of his academic career it is unneces- 
sary to say more than that for nearly 
thirty years he was engaged in college 
teaching at Oxford, and from Igro he 
held the post of Public Orator in the 
University. 

His scholarship reflected his charac- 
ter. He was a fine scholar, devoid of 
all pedantry, with a lively appreciation 
of good literature. He had, moreover, 
an unfailing humour and a happy wit. 
To these qualities we owe the many 
admirable parodies and imitations of 
the classical style, some of which, such 
as his contributions to the ‘ Fifth Book’ 
of Horace’s Odes, have the merit of 
creation. These remain as his best 
memorial. Latin and Greek were to 
him not dead languages; he wrote in 
them as in his own. To his literary 
sympathy is due the success of his 
translation of Herodotus, which pre- 
sents the thought of the historian in 
language as simple and effective as the 
Greek. His interest in English litera- 
ture was equally strong, and his loss to 
the cause of humane letters is a grievous 
one. 


Bibliotheca Philologica Classica, the 
supplement to ‘ Bursian,’ 1s necessary 
to thorough research. Volume forty- 
eight, published last spring, deals with 
the work of four years ago, but arrears 

NO, CCXCVIII, VOL. XXXIX. 


are being overtaken. The editor, Fried- 
rich Vogel, deplores in his preface the 
difficulties of the times, and asks for 
help: for gifts, or even loans, of 
materials, especially of classical articles 
published in magazines or miscellanies 
which are not classical throughout. 
They may be sent either to him (at 
Leipzig-Co., Selneckerstrasse, 22) or to 
his publisher (O. R. Reisland, Leipzig, 
Karlstrasse, 20). 


In January appeared the first number 
of a Roman journal of theology, Ricerche 
Reltgiose, whose field of study marches 
at points with ours. To the English 
reader it will be the more welcome for 
its In Memoriam notice of F. C. Cony- 
beare, and for its three pages on ‘ Filo- 
sofia e religione secondo G. Inge.’ 


The Clarendon Press goes on with 
the work of reparation: to the reprint 
of Bekker’s Politics and the first instal- 
ment of the new Liddell and Scott, which 
we welcomed a quarter ago, has now 
been added a re-impression of Jowett’s 
Plato, issued anew after thirty-three 
years, in five stout and handsome 
volumes, cheap at six guineas in half 
morocco or four in cloth. The plates 
of the last edition went astray aaring 
the war, and the present impression is 
a photographic reproduction by the 
Muston Company, so that no changes 
of form or substance have been made. 
Perhaps it is better so. The days have 
gone by when it was worth while to 
canvass the merits and shortcomings 
of Jowett’s translation, which is now, 
for our Greekless, the highway of ap- 
proach to Plato, as Murray’s is to 
Euripides. Even when the Loeb trans- 
lation has been brought to a happy end, 
Jowett’s Plato will still be a work with- 
out which no scholar’s library—at least, 
no gentleman’s library—is complete. 
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VERSION. 


For him in vain his anxious wife shall wait, 
Or wander forth to meet him on his way; 
For him in vain at to-fall of the day 

His babes shall linger at the unclosing gate. 


Ah, ne’er shall he return! 


Alone, if night 


Her travelled limbs in broken slumbers steep, 
With drooping willows drest, his mournful sprite 
Shall visit sad, perchance, her silent sleep: 

Then he, perhaps, with moist and watery hand, 
Shall fondly seem to press her shuddering cheek, 
And with his blue swoln face before her stand, 
And, shivering cold, these piteous accents speak : 
‘Pursue, dear Wife, thy daily toils pursue, 

At dawn or dusk, industrious as before ; 

Nor e’er of me one helpless thought renew, 
While I lie weltering on the osiered shore, 
Drowned by the Kelpie’s wrath, nor e’er shall aid thee 


more.’ 


Hunc expectabit frustra tectoue relicto 
iam reduci, ut sperat, sese feret obuia coniunx ; 
hunc uergente die domus inuitabit aperta 


fessa uia sopor incertus cum membra resoluit, 


lentas indutus salices, lu 


tum stare ante torum si forte uidebitur umbra 
rore madens, si blanda genas mulcere iacenti, 
sentiet illa manus umentis, liuida leto 

ora uiri aspiciet concussaque frigore membra, 
ipsa tremens: ille interea maestissimus infit : 
‘tu repetas opus adsuetum, carissima coniunx, 
sedula luce noua et sub seram sedula noctem ; 
nec sim cura tibi—tua quid me cura tuuabit 
sic inter salices ad ripam morte lacentem ? 
nec tibi ero iam praesidio: me Naidis ira 
eripuit uobis medioque in flumine mersit.’ 


COLLINS. 
nequiquam, hunc frustra natorum turba requiret. 
heu! nunquam rediturus abest ; ni forte puellae, 
per tenebras noctemque aderit tacitamque reuiset 
bris imago. 
J. D. DuFF. 


ON CERTAIN WORDS IN HESIOD. 


ynpetos. The word vipitos, if we 
except the proper names Napiros and 
Nypetov in Homer, first occurs in Hesiod 
W.D. 511, vnperos An, ‘ the vast forest,’ 
literally ‘countless.’ It is frequently 
found in the same sense in later Epic 
and in the Grammarians, who regarded 
it as a synonym of yypiO wos or avapiOyos. 
But the equation yyperos = yn pO wos given 
in Liddell and Scott will not stand 
etymologically, and the etymology of 


ynpiros quoted in Goettling-Flach* ad 
loc. will not stand either. (V. infra.) 

I. vnptOmos 1s a very much later word 
than yypiros. I doubt if it occurs before 
Theocritus. Moreover it is hardly pos- 
sible to regard yypsros as a contraction 
of vnpeO pos. 

2. Goettling-Flach® on Hesiod W.D. 
511 quotes from Curtius the following 
derivation for vyperos : ‘ v-np-tros, ap, 
ungezahit, thus arriving at the right 
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meaning by the wrong road. The 
element common to vypetos and apiOpos 
is not ap but ps, as Prellwitz (Etym. 
Wort. d. gr. Spr.) has shown. The 
root ap is found in dpaploxw, apOpov 
and other words containing the idea of 
‘join,’ but pace L. and S. is quite out of 
place with apsOuos. The root pz, on the 
other hand, 1s well attested in this mean- 
ing ; -peros means ‘ counted’ and corre- 
sponds exactly to the second syllable 
of the English hund-red ‘a hundred 
counted’ (*kmt-rito-m); and so v7jperos 
‘not counted.’ Other examples (in a 
lengthened grade) are O.H.G. rim ‘a 
row, vtman ‘to count,’ and O. Ir. rém 
‘a number.’ dp:Ouos then should be 
divided thus: d-pc-Ouo-s. The pro- 
thetic a-! as in apuéAryo, averios «.7.r. 
has no influence on the meaning, and 
the suffix -@u0- scarcely requires illus- 
tration. 

Biooca, Bnoonecs. In Hesiod as 
in Homer Sjoca is most frequently 
found in such phrases as ovpeos ev 
Bnoonot ‘in mountain glens.’ The 
Bijcca or glen was ‘the way up,’ the 

ass leading from the lowlands to the 

ighlands ; so Bjooca may perhaps be 
connected with Baivw. Others derive 
it from the root of Ba@uvs. More 
probable is the derivation given in 
Boisacq, connecting it with Skt. gdd- 
ham ‘a ford’ and gahaté ‘ plunges into’ 
(*ztadhia > *8a0:a>> Baooa). The 
Alexandrine meaning ‘drinking - cup’ 
does not help us; the word was used to 
denote a cup which grew narrower at the 
top like a glen or mountain road. 

But, while the sense of Sijoca is clear 
enough, Syoones has been mistrans- 
lated ‘ wooded,’ especially in Hesiod 
W.D. 389, a@yxea Bnoonevta. ‘This can 
hardly mean ‘ wooded glens,’ which are 
not a mriwy ya@pos (next line). Besides, 
as we have just seen, whatever etymo- 
logy we assign to Baca, there is 
nothing in the word to suggest woods, 
though 8pla Bnoonevta (W.D. 530) is 
a quite intelligible phrase. Now dyxos 
means a bend or hollow in the land, 
which might well be a tiwy yapos, a 
sheltered spot on a barren hillside; 
Bnooyjes applied to it would mean 


1 Boisacq Etym. dela Langue grecque gives 
apt- as the radical element. 


‘like a glen’; perhaps ‘deep-winding 
hollows’ would translate dyxea Bno- 
onevTa. 

awauvpaw, éravpéw. Buttmann 
(Lexslogus, S.v. amavpaw) attempts to 
connect both these words with edpeiy, 
but quite unsuccessfully. Their con- 
nexion with each other has always been 
taken for granted, but even this is open 
to doubt ; first because of the difference 
in termination; but more importantly 
because amzaupdw does not actually 
occur in the present tense, while the 
forms that do occur, amnvpar, amroupas 
K.7.r., give rise to a number of diffi- 
culties. 

The form dzravpdw was inferred by 
grammarians from the impf. arnvpay 
(Il. I. 430 et saepe), but this, as Butt- 
mann saw, might as well come from 
*am-euvp-aw. In that case dmrovpas, atrou- 
papevos would be explained by the 
familiar vowel - gradation ¢:0. The 
supposed connexion with éravpéw un- 
doubtedly facilitated the choice of 
arravpdw (atravpicxw is a later form) ; 
and if dmavpdw is right, we have in 
amrovpas one of the very rare instances 
of the gradation short a: o, and the 
only one, so far as I know, of av: ov.? 
But otherwise admavpdw is unexception- 
able, and Buttmann admits it, while 
still trying to connect it with eipeiy—a 
connexion which is clearly impossible 
both on etymological and semasio- 
logical grounds. 

Now let us turn to éravpéw. This 
verb shows no trace of the -ov- diph- 
thong of dzovpas. It has its present 
in -éw, but most of its tenses seem to 
be formed from “é7r-avpm (Aor. 2. 
éravpov, Pind. Pyth. 3. 36; v. Lexicon). 
There is no trace of -dw. Thus no 
point of contact between dmravpaw and 
émaupéw can be established either in the 
ending or in stem-gradation. The only 
connexion is the imaginary verb *aipw 
to which no definite meaning has been 
assigned. 

There is, however, a connexion in 


* Prellwitz says dmrovpas is for *dso-Fpas, but 
this would give am-e-Fpa > dm-evpa, which 
Sittl accordingly writes for amnupa. See that 
editor's note on Zheogony 423. It may be 
added that a future drovpncovow is read in 
Hom. //. XXII. 489 by Schol. Ven. B. and 
explained by him: agatpnoovras. 
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meaning, but it is only a late develop- 
ment and not inherent in the words 
themselves. An inquiry into their 
semantic history soon shows that their 
meanings were originally quite distinct. 
Buttmann (s.v. § 12) has to admit this. 
aravpadm meant ‘to take away, wrest 
from.’ 
Tl. Vi017. adn Eu Oupdy darrbpa. 


Tl, XVIL. 125. éwet cdura redyxe’ dwrnupa. 
Ii, XXI. 296. od 3’ "Exrops Gupdy dwrovpas. 


éraupéw and érraupicxew meant ‘to have 
a share’ and, especially in the middle, 
‘to reap the fruits of,’ whether in a good 
or a bad sense. 

Il, I. 410. ta wdvres éxatpwrra Baordjjos. 

Il, XVIII. 302. ray rw BArepdy dorw éxaupé- 

perv H wep 'Axaovs. 

These meanings are kept apart in 
Homer. The earliest difficulty is 
Hesiod W.D. 240: 

wodNdxc kal gvpwaca wérdts xaxov dydpds dwnupa 
(or éwaupe). 

MS. authority is divided between 
annupa and éravpet. The tense of 
amnupa is quite in Hesiod’s style, but it 
is érravpet that gives the required sense. 
If we read amrnupa, as many editors do, 
we can only suppose azravpdw to be 
used in the sense of émaupew, the seman- 
tic connexion being similar to that 
between ‘taking away’ (dmavpdw) and 
‘taking out of, taking the fruits of’ 
(erravpéw). So, if amnupa is the right 
reading, this confusion must have arisen 
as early as Hesiod’s time; but I am 
inclined to think that amnvpa is a later 
reading belonging to the time when 
aravpaw had come to share with 
émavpéw the meaning ‘ enjoy, suffer ’— 
a state of affairs which had apparently 
begun to exist in the time of Euripides, 
who writes (Androm. 1029) : 


abrd +’, évadrAXdiaca gbvow Oavdry, wpds réxywy 
dwnupa, 


and there is no variant reading. 

But in Hesiod, if we read émaupe? in 
the above passage, the distinction seems 
to be observed as rigidly as in Homer. 
Wherever else dravpdaw occurs in Hesiod 
it has its proper sense of ‘ take away’: 

Theog. 423, ovdé rl pur Kpovldns éBitoaro, obdé 
tv’ dwnupa. 

Scut, 173. dwroupdueron puyds. 

Scut. 425. perlppova Ouudy dwxnupa. 
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And érravpém has its usual sense in— 
W.D. 419. 
The confusion which is first seen in 
the above passage from the Andromache 
continued to spread, and in later Greek 
(e.g., in Hippocrates) amavpadw and 
erraupéw are almost interchangeable. 
Whether then there is any etymo- 
logical connexion between the two 
words or not, their semantic history 
is clearly one of gradual convergence 
from different to similar meanings along 
the lines sketched above and assisted 
by a supposed community of origin. 
aporvyatos and aporvyos. In 
Hesiod W.D. 590 pata ayoryain was 
commonly translated ‘a milk- cake’ 
until Buttmann (Lextlogus, s.v. duory@) 
suggested that awonryatos was an adjec- 
tive derived from the Achaean word 
apworyés, which according to Eustathius 
means axuy. aporyatos also occurs in 
Leonidas of Tarentum (Anth. P. 7.657), 
where it 1s applied to an udder, apoa- 
yatov paocrov ; here the epithet ‘ milk’ 
would be intolerably weak and ‘at its 
full’ gives good sense. The frequent 
use in Homer of dyodyds in the phrase 
éy vuxros apomy@, ‘in the dead of night,’ 
gives support to this theory. But this 
meaning was lost sight of, and duworyos 
came to be used to mean simply ‘ dark- 
ness ’: 
Aesch. fr. 69. wpoduywy iepas vuxrds duodyér, 


and without vue«ros in Orph. 33. 12, and 
even, according to Hesychius, as an 
adjective = oxoteivos (in Euripides). 
Furthermore aporyaios is said to mean 
‘dark’ in Orvac. Stbyll. 14. 214, npepiny 
oKoTOECCaY ayoryainv. But vu«ros is 
usually expressed, and it is quite clear 
that the connexion with darkness is 
not original. Those who like Prellwitz 
seek to connect it with pédas or like 
Boisacq with Goth. milkma ‘cloud,’ 
are, I think, on wrong lines. 

If, then, we accept aporyos = axpuy in 
meaning, pala apyoryain will mean a 
cake in prime order, just fresh. So far 
all is clear; but we are still faced with 
the task of finding an explanation of 
aduonyos, for it is not sufficient to label 
the word Achaean and leave its real 
meaning unexplained. I believe that 
in spite of Buttmann the obvious con- 
nexion with duéAyw is true, although 


wretow 5é re vuxrés éwaupec. 
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of course the meaning ‘ milking-time’ 
which used to be given for éy vueros 
apony®@ is out of the question. doryos 
stands in the same relation to apérAyo 
as gopos to dépw, and means ‘that 
which is milked,’ 1.e. milk, just as ddpos 
mean ‘that which is borne.’ (The 
meaning ‘milking’ would require 
Guodkyn ; compare dopa.) But dpuoryos 
in the sense of milk was from the 
earliest times only used figuratively 
(there was no great need for another 
word for yadda), in ‘a sense in which we 
tend to use ‘cream’ rather than ‘ milk.’ 
vuxtos auodyos is therefore a metaphor, 
‘the cream, #.¢. the depth, of night,’ and 
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Gponyaios will mean ‘containing the 
cream’ or more generally ‘prime,’ the 
very meaning that we require. 

The process, as far as the noun is 
concerned and including even the exten- 
sion of dwedyos to mean darkness with- 
out vuetos, may be paralleled in our 
own language with a different metaphor. 
Flower and flour are only different 
spellings of the same word; flour is 
‘the flower of the wheat,’ the best part 
of it. The parallel cannot be pressed 
to include adpodyaios, the metaphorical 
sense of ‘ flowery ’ being quite different ; 
but it will serve as an illustration for 
dponyos. T. A. SINCLAIR. 


THEOGNIS 959-962. 


"Eore per abrds Exivov drd xptvns pedarbdpou, 
700 rl poe €ddxet Kal xadoy elev Odwp: 

viv 3 Hon reOdrAwra, Cdwp 8 dvauloyerac Ive: 
GdAns On kphvyns wionas 4} worapod. 


‘THIS is a poem which, like the 
polypus, would take its colour from its 
surroundings. ... If it is erotic, the 
genders of the nouns in the last line 
have an obvious significance ; the poem 
is gynaecerastic as well as paederastic, 
and more the former than the latter’ 
(Harrison [p. 258], arguing against 
Welcker’s transposition of the lines 
to the Motca tratdtxn). So Hudson- 
Williams, quoting Wendorff: ‘There 
is no need to discuss the innumerable 
conjectures intended to supplant 7 
worauov.... The disgusted lover will 
seek another maid or boy.’ 

But if the ancient Greeks were like 
the modern, none would have noticed 
the trivial difference of gender when 
presented with alternatives with so 
marked a difference in their nature as a 
river and a spring. For no Greek, if 
he can help it, drinks from a river. A 
northerner on a hot day will come to 
what is, for him, a cool and clear 
mountain stream; but ‘No, that is 
muddy and not cold; in half an hour 
we shall reach a spring which Is pure 
and cold.’ And then, as likely as not: 
‘Do not drink too much from this 
spring: in another half-hour there is 
another spring which is yet colder and 
purer.’ That kind of people: connois- 
seurs of water. 

So in antiquity. Men drank water 


drawn from a spring, not from a 
river : 
ddorwdpyp akWdvre wryaiov péos, 
even in battle 
audi xpnvaiory ydvos 
diy wovotvres (Persae 483) ; 


cf. Persae 613; Od. VII. 129, X. 107, 
XX. 153-162 (xp. perdvvdpos); Eur. 
El. 56-78; Ar. Ran. 113, etc. «pnvn 
(or myn) is the natural word for this. 
A trorapzos, when it is not destructive, 
waters fields and orchards (Aesch. Suppl. 
1027 ff., Ibycus, fr. 1); in it Odysseus 
bathes and Nausicaa washes clothes. 
A xpnvn can, of course, also water fields, 
especially the meadows of an idyllic 
landscape (Od. V. 70, 1X. 141; Il. IX. 14, 
XXI. 257, cf. XXII. 149 ff.; Oced. Col. 
685 ff.; Plato, Critzas 113E) ; but where 
Kpjvat and wrotayot are mentioned 
together they mean two different things 
(Ajax 849; Il. XXI. 196), and you 
rarely drank from the latter. Excep- 
tionally we have Hymn. Hom. XXXIV. 4 
(the Hermus), Prom. Vinct. 812 (the 
Nile), and Rep. X. 621A (the river of For- 
getfulness) ; cf. perhaps Eur. Cycl. 96. 

There must therefore be some point 
in their junction here. “AdAns xpyvns 
mivety is to take a draught as pure, as 
clear (wéA\av ddwp) as the other had 
once been. But the water of a river is 
turbid, already sullied. Therefore, if 
this is a love-poem (which is not certain, 
as Harrison shows), the meaning should 
be: ‘I will find me another mistress 
or pick up a girl from anywhere, the 
market-place or a brothel.’ 

A. W. GOMME. 
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THE AIAN OF PHAEDRA AND THE MEANING OF THE 
HIPPOLYTUS. 


45n wor’ EdXws vucrds év paxpy ypbyy 
Ovnrav éeppbyric’ 7 &képOapra: Blos. 
wal po Soxotcw ob xara yruuns dtow 
apdccew xdxiov> bart yap rb y' eb ppovery 
wodoicw > dANA 770’ AOpyréor Tbd¢° 
Ta xphor’ émorduerOa cal yryvboKxoper, 
obK éxrovoiuer 8’, of nev dpylas vo, 
of & iSorhy rpobévres dyri Tov xadoi 
Any rev’. lot 5 Hdoval woddal Biov, 
paxpal re Adoxa cal oxoA}, Teprvdy xaxdy, 
aldws re. Succal 3 elalv, } pev ov xaxth, 
f 5 Ex Gos olxwy. el 5 6 xacpds fv caghs, 
ovx ay bu’ horny ratr’ Exovre ypdupara. 
(vv. 375-87). 
THESE verses from Phaedra’s great 
speech to the women have engaged the 
attention of many editors, but have 
never, I venture to think, been fully 
understood. If I am right, they are 
cardinal not only for the psychology of 
Phaedra, but for the significance of the 
play asawhole. There are three points 
of importance: (1) The statement that 
the evil in human life comes not from 
intellectual error, but from a failure of 
the will; (2) the very singular list of 
‘pleasures’; (3) the statement about 
the two kinds of aiéws. Willems, 
Mahaffy, Hadley, and others, get rid of 
(2) and (3) by wholesale excisions and 
transpositions. But Plutarch’s text had 
the reference to a double aiSus (de Virt. 
Mor. 8), and its genuineness is strongly 
confirmed by Euripides, Evechtheus, 
frag. 12: 
aldots 8¢ xairds dvoxpirws Exw wep 
kal det yap auris, cdorw ad xaxdy péya. 


Others accordingly accept the two kinds 
of aidas, but follow Gomperz in altering 
v. 383 to— 

G)Anvy rv’ Eddos* elol 5¢ POopal Blov. 


This is not very plausible palaeographi- 
cally, nor does it touch the real diffi- 
culty. Why should Phaedra in her 
mood of virtuous repentance denounce 
aidw@s* at all, whether as a 7dov1) or 
as a d0opa Biov? ‘Au contraire, c’est 
la pudeur qui a été sa sauvegarde’ 
(Willems). 
We must turn for light to the histo 

of Phaedra’s soul, already revealed with 
a rare precision of touch in the dialogue 


4 The position of aides, at the end of the 
sentence and beginning of the line, is that of 
maximum emphasis. 


with the nurse, and presently summed 
up for us by Phaedra herself (vv. 391 ff.). 
Like most victims of psychological con- 
flict, she began, as she tells us, by at- 
tempting to repress one of the conflict- 
ing emotions (vv. 393-4). We have 
seen the results of this policy in vv. 
198-238. Euripides did not need a 
Freud to tell him that the expelled 
‘complex’ lives on, vainly seeking in 
symbolic acts the satisfaction denied it 
in literal reality, and sometimes destroy- 
ing in the process the personality which 
has expelled it. Phaedra’s hidden love 
translates itself into a succession of 
cravings; and it is no accident’ that 
all these cravings are for scenes inti- 
mately associated with Hippolytus—the 
rest in the meadow by the spring (cf. 
vv. 73 ff.), the forest hunt (cf. vv. 1128- 
30, etc.), the racecourse and the Enetian 
horses (cf. vv. 1131-3). Impossible long- 
ings for a Greek princess, and a bed- 
ridden invalid at that! The nurse 
recognises them for what they are—the 
flight from reality, whose point of de- 
parture is ‘the sweet sin of idleness’ 
(v. 384), and whose goal is insanity. 
So in the end does Phaedra herself 
(vv. 239-41). Something in her revolts 
against the false, the too easy solution— 
To dé pawopevovy xaxov—and the name 
she gives to that something is aids 
(v. 244). This is the aidws which she 
accurately describes in v. 385 as ov 
xaxyn: it saves her from the shame of 
neurosis, but its virtue is only negative— 
it shows her no way out. The attempt 
to achieve a truer solution, by recog- 
nising the disease of her mind and con- 
quering it in the open (vv. 398-9), proves 
too hard for her (v. 247). There remains 
only death (vv. 248 f., 400 ff.).‘ 


2 How far repression has gone is skilfully 
indicated by the difficulty which she finds in 
uttering Hippolytus’ name (v. 351). | - 3 

2 It is not suggested that Euripides antici- 
pated the modern psychological theory (which 
was not his business as an artist), but only that 
he observed, and utilised for dramatic purposes, 
some of the facts of behaviour which the theory 
endeavours to explain. 

« The symbolic value for both Phaedra and 
the nurse of the covering of the queen’s head in 


a= 
me eee a es eee ee 
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At v. 244 aides saves Phaedra; at 
V. 335 it destroys her. Except for her 
involuntary cry at v. 310, which the 
nurse misunderstands, she has success- 
fully resisted the old woman’s impor- 
tunity until confronted (v. 325 onwards) 
with the moral compulsion of ‘xeteca. 
She appeals in vain for release from 
that compulsion, and then her resolu- 
tion breaks: 


dwow oéBas yap xecpds aldoiua: Td ody. 


From that moment her delicately sen- 
sitive grip upon her destiny relaxes, 
until in the clash of two wills, both 
stronger than her own—the peasant 
woman’s and the ascetic boy’s—her 
whole moral being suffers shipwreck. 
Small wonder if in her succeeding 
agony of remorse and fear she recog- 
nises that aidws can be an dxOos olxwy. 
When she adds that, ‘were but the 
right occasion clear, there would not be 
for two things one self-same term’ (vv. 
386-7), she means, I think, that the 
aidws of v. 335 was dxatpos: she has 
sacrificed to the conventional claim of 
the suppliant the deeper claim of her 
own spiritual integrity. 

Does the tragedy, then, hinge on the 
conflict between an inward and an out- 
ward morality, Phaedra’s instinct and 
Ta vouiloueva, the true aides and the 
false? Such a theme might be ex- 
pected to attract Euripides; and it 
might be argued plausibly enough that it 
reappears in the second half of the play, 
when Hippolytus denies another piece 
of traditional morality—the validity in 
any and every circumstance of an oath 
once given—and in the end dies with- 
out carrying his denial into practice. 
Had Phaedra, in this view, been en- 
lightened enough to spurn the untimely 
suppliant, all would have been well; 
had Hippolytus been enlightened enough 
to break his untimely oath, he would 
have been saved. The whole trouble, 
after all, was due to the ev7Oea, the 
old-fashioned simplicity, of both parties. 


the crisis of choice (v. 243) is a faultless piece of 
observation. 

1 These are the only two occasions, apart 
from the speech to the women, when she uses 
the words aids, aidetrdas. 
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But through the mouths of all the 
chief characters of this play its author 
emphatically denies that enlightenment 
can make men good. Phaedra’s senti- 
ment (vv. 377 ff.) repeats in a negative 
form Hippolytus’ definition of the good 
man : 

Bras kdaxrdy pndéy, ad’ ev Ty pice 


7d cwopovely el\nyer és Ta wdvd’ duws. 
(vv. 79-80.) 


And Theseus later (vv. 916-20) puts the 
same thing in yet another way. This 
can scarcely be accidental. I believe 
that it was part of Euripides’ purpose 
to suggest, in opposition to the Socratic 
intellectualism, that while a false ethical 
theory may provide a convenient mask 
for a dangerous impulse, the true springs 
of conduct lie deeper. 

To Phaedra the conventional céS8as 
of the suppliant furnishes the necessary 
excuse for satisfying the thwarted desire 
of confession, and so taking the first 
step towards that abyss which a part 
of her nature craves (vv. 503-5). Only 
on this supposition, it seems to me, can 
we explain her speaking of aiédws as a 
dangerous 7d0vyj, as a temptation, like 
long gossiping and idleness. So with 
Hippolytus: his ruin is at bottom due, 
not to a mistaken punctiliousness—he 
tells us himself that even if he broke his 
oath it would not help him (v. 1062)— 
but to the indirect gratification of a 
repressed impulse under the guise of 
virtue. To those readers who see in 
the Hippolytus an idealisation of sexual 
purity, the pitiless brutality of the hero’s 
tirade to the nurse comes with a rude 
shock; but Euripides is never content 
to show us half a soul, and the un- 
measured hatred felt by the ascetic 
against the manifestation in others of 
that passion which lives suppressed in 
himself is in every age a familiar spec- 
tacle. The last link in the chain of 
disaster is not Hippolytus’ self-control, 
but his lack of it. cappovety pabncerat, 
cries Phaedra (v. 731); and vv. 1034-5 
(which should not be tampered with) 
show that the prediction ts fulfilled. 

As Phaedra does violence to aidas> in 
the name of aides, so does Hippolytus 
to owdpocivyn in the name of cwdpo- 
cuvn: each is the victim of his own and 
the other’s submerged desires masquer- 
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ading as morality. Complementary and 
interdependent, these are the two deter- 
mining moments on which all the rest 
of the action hangs: here, to my mind, 
lies the unity, structural and intellec- 
tual, of the Hippolytus. In the formal 
aspect, it is a representation of the 
interplay of two personalities, both of 
them ‘nobler than we, but marred by 
some ayaptia’; in conception, it is a 
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study of the effects of conflict and 
repression in the sphere of sex. 
E. R. Dopps. 


1 | purposely leave out of account the mytho- 
logical framework of the play. The artist has 
wisely made this framework detachable, so that 
we may, if we please, study his human drama 
in isolation from its traditional setting. Since 
Verrall, many of us have been inclined to 
admire the frame almost to the exclusion of the 
picture. 


THE ARCADIAN LEAGUE AND ARISTODEMOS. 


PausANlias (8, 36, 5), speaking of Aris- 
todemos’ tomb—doubtless he saw the 
epitaph—says dy ovde trupavvoivta adei- 
NOvTO 4 ETrOVodeoat YXpnoTov, ‘ even 
- during his tyranny they did not deprive 
him of the name Good’ (repeated 8, 27, 
11). Aristodemos then, before he became 
ee of Megalopolis, had done some- 
thing which Megalopolis never forgot ; 
and this can only have been his defeat 
of Acrotatos of Sparta (Plut. Agis 3). 
It has always been a mystery how 
Megalopolis could possibly have de- 
feated Sparta single-handed ; the his- 
tory of the Arcadian League may pro- 
vide the explanation. 

The old belief in a restored Arcadian 
League in the third century vanished 
with the attribution of the Phylarchos 
inscription (Syll.3 183) to 362/1; and 
Swoboda in his Staatsaltertiimer (1913) 
merely says that that League was dis- 
solved by Alexander and never revived. 
Yet there are many references to a later 
League ; for the ethnic ’Apxds, or ’Apxas 
of such a city (showing that city was in 
the League), is common, especially in 
the Delphic inscriptions... I have pre- 
viously pointed out (J.H.S. 1922, 205) 
that the usual statement that Alexander 
dissolved the Arcadian League in 324 
has no basis either in tradition or 
probability. In the Lamian war Ar- 
cadia acts as a unit; and the League 
was in existence from 320/9 to 304/3,? 
even if Cassander sometimes deprived 


en A So 


1 The cases then known are given in Hiller 
von Gaertringen’s Zestimonia to J.G. V. i. 
(1913), unfortunately with Pomtow’s now obso- 
lete dating ; but apparently he did not draw 
the obvious deduction. 

2 1.G. V. ii. 549, 550= Sy//.8 314, where see 
Hiller’s notes. 


it of a city. It must have entered 
Demetrios’ Panhellenic League of 303 
as a unit, and would be one of the é0v7 
referred to in that League’s constitu- 
tion. Other references tothe Arcadian 
League shortly before or about 300 are 
I.G. II. 964; Supp. Ep. Gr. 1, 360; 
possibly Arvanitopoullos, @cccadna 
Mynyeta 176; and B.C.H. 1899, 519, 
No. 5, and apparently Delphi inv. 2382 
(in I.G. V. ii. p. 69), both of which show 
Orchomenos was a member. Between 
300 and the Chremonidean war the 
references are: I.G. II. 1293 (271/o for 
certain), and 1295 = Syll.8 rogo (between 
290 and 270); Fouilles de Delphes III. 
46, and G.D.I. 2787=Fouilles III. 36, 
both somewhere between 287/6 and the 
Chremonidean war and both showing 
Megalopolis was a member; G.D.I. 
2669=Fouslles III. 14 (probably 271), 
which shows Stymphalos was a mem- 
ber; and three decrees of Dexippos’ 
year at Delphi, early third century,‘ 
G.D.I. 2794, 2795, 2796=Fourlles ITI. 
43, 44, 45, which show that Megalopolis 
and Mantinea were both members. As 
then during this period Orchomenos 
and Mantinea are known members, the 
presumption is that Eastern Arcadia 
was not yet acting independently, and 
that the League, as was certainly the 
case in 320/19, still embraced the whole 
country. 

With the Chremonidean war the 
position changes; Syli.° 434 shows that 
by 266 the four eastern cities, Tegea, 
Mantinea, Orchomenos, and Caphyai, 
had broken away from the League and 


3 Supp. Ep. Gr. 1, 75, |. 23 ; see Cary, Céass. 
Quart. 1922, p. 142. 
4 See Bourguet on Fouzlles II. 43. 
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joined Sparta, doubtless at Athens’ 
solicitation, the Athenian Nationalist 
embassy to Orchomenos being known ;} 
and Orchomenos had changed her con- 
stitution (? to accord with Tegea), the 
BSovayn being replaced by a dAsaia.? 
Eastern Arcadia now begins that inde- 
pendent action exemplified in Aratos’ 
time. But an Arcadian League con- 
tinued to exist; it is referred to in 
I.G. XI. iv. 113, the date 263 being 
certain, and perhaps in Syll.* 48g 
(though this may belong later). The 
League is next mentioned in all the 
four Delphi Soteria lists of Aristagoras, 
Emmenidas, Nicodamos (a Pythian 
year), and Cleondas,? who follow each 
other either directly or with a year’s 
interval in each case. In Emmenidas’ 
year no less than twelve performers at 
the Soteria have the ethnic ’Apxas, as 
against one with a city ethnic, Tegea ; 
evidently the League again embraced 
nearly all Arcadia, and it included 
Megalopolis; for one of the artists, 
"Emnpatos 'AXxivov ’Apxds, was a Mega- 
lopolitan (B.C.H. 1923, p. 2, 1. 7). 
Consequently in Emmenidas’ year either 
Aristodemos had already been assassin- 
ated oy he was not yet tyrant of Mega- 
lopolis. 

Now his assassination cannot well be 
before 253, or after 251;* so on the 
hypothesis that he was dead the earliest 
possible date for Emmenidas is 252/1,5 
and in fact de Sanctis and Beloch have 
both suggested this year,® but neither 
was considering the question of Aristo- 
demos or Arcadia; the date depends 
on their very hypothetical rearrange- 
ments of the Athenian archons and no 
less hypothetical redating of the Soteria.’ 


1 B.C.H. 38, 1914, p. 451, no. tf. 

2 /b. p. 466, no. 9, with Plassart and Blum’s 
commentary. 

2 G.D.1. 2563 to 2566; Aristagoras also 
Syll3 424. 

4 Tarn, Antigonos Gonatas, 358, n. 43. 

5 Emmenidas’ dates. Pomtow in 1914, 267 ; 
in 1923, 255 for certain. ae 259. De 
Sanctis in 1923, 255/4 or 252/1. Belochin 1902, 
260; in 1923, 256 for certain; in 1924, 252/1, 
or possibly 251/o. Roussel in 1923, probably 
259. This list speaks for itself. 
© De Sanctis, Atv. ai fil. 1923, 167 ; Beloch, 

t6. 1923, 267, and 1924, 192. 

7 With the articles given in the last note cf. 
Roussel, 8.C.H. 1923, 1, and Rev. Et. Anc. 1924 
1; Walek, Rev. PAtl. 1924, 5; Kirchner, Pri. 
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The whole question is likely to be under 
discussion for years; but it suffices here 
to point out that there are definite 
reasons against placing Emmenidas 
after Aristodemos’ assassination. (a) In 
Emmenidas’ year Delphi (.e., Aetolia) 
honoured Areus II. of Sparta,* who 
died when eight years old. As he was 
a posthumous child, if he was alive in 
252/1 his father Acrotatos was killed 
not before 260; but most scholars put 
his death in 263 or 262, with which I 
agree. But putting this aside, Aetolia’s 
action in honouring the child was a 
proclamation that she was neutral and 
not her friend Gonatas’ ally; this was 
in place c. 260, with Sparta recently 
defeated and Gonatas victorious after a 
great struggle, but most unlikely in 
252/1, when Gonatas was in _ severe 
trouble. (6) Emmenidas in 252/1 en- 
tails Cleondas in 248/7. Between these 
two archons the Arcadian League 
suffered a severe shock (see post), which 
on this dating cannot be explained; it 
was not due to Lydiades, who cannot 
have made himself tyrant while Gonatas 
was powerless in the Peloponnese (253/2 | 
to 247/6). Also in Cleondas’ year the 
duddoKxaXros avAntay at the Soteria was 
Avovwrros Eevotipov ’Apxas, who had 
been &:8acnados of a play at Athens in 
271/0 (I.G. II. 1293, date certain), 
which renders an earlier date for 
Cleondas much more probable. (c) On 
this hypothesis there 1s no explanation 
of Pausanias’ statement that Aristo- 
demos was Xpyatos before he became 
tyrant. 

We must therefore adopt the alter- 
native—viz., that in Emmenidas’ year 
Aristodemos was not yet tyrant of 
Megalopolis. But as Areus II. was 
king in Emmenidas’ year, Aristodemos 
must then have defeated and killed 
Acrotatos before he became tyrant ; that 
is, he was at the time presumably 
general of the Arcadian League. This 
does explain Pausanias. As Aristodemos 
when tyrant built two temples, a reason- 
able time for his tyranny, which ended 
253 or 252, must be allowed; and as 


Woch. 1924, 869. The problems of Athens and 
Delphi are interconnected. 

8 Syll.3 430 (see Roussel, B.C... 1923, p- 30). 
Even Pomtow now accepts Areus II.; Avo 
18, 1923, 308. 
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Nicodamos was a Pythian year (262, 
258, 254, etc.), there can be little ques- 
tion about Emmenidas’ date; 264 (or 
263) is obviously impossible, and 256 
(or 255) would give Aristodemos at the 
outside only two to three years of rule; 
Emmenidas’ date is therefore 260 (or 
259 1f the Soteria were annual), which 
accords with all the data indicated 
under (a) above. Also this does ex- 
plain what happened to the Arcadian 
League between Emmenidas and 
Cleondas. In Emmenidas’ list are 
twelve ‘Arcadians’ and one Tegean; 
but in Cleondas’, against six ‘ Arca- 
dians,’ there are nine names with city 
ethnics, three from Tegea, four from 
Cleitor, and two from Cynaetha. Now 
a single city ethnic does not prove that 
that city was not in a League; there 
are many instances. But a large group 
of city and not League ethnics in a 
formal document, like the Cleondas 
list, must have some reason, and an 
exact illustration occurs in Syll.* 239 ; 
in 363 the Arcadian contributors to 
Delphi, with one exception, are all 
‘ Arcadians’ (B. col. 1. and C. col. ili.), 
while in spring 360 (D. col. i.) city 
ethnics alone occur; and Bourguet has 
pointed out that this reflects a break-up 
of the Arcadian League. It seems 
then as if Aristodemos’ assumption of 
power in Megalopolis was followed by 
the defection of (at least) Cleitor, 
Cynaetha, and (if a member) Tegea, 
leaving only a mutilated League sur- 
viving. Aristodemos’ career then was the 
reverse of Lydiades’; he was federal 
general first and tyrant afterwards. 
But presumably he ruled well, as he 
retained ithe honourable name he had 
won and his tomb remained for cen- 
turies. 

Now from the weird mix-up of names, 
dates, and events in Pausanias 8, 27, 
Ir ff., the fact emerges that, about 
three generations after Philip II., some 
king of Sparta was killed at Mantinea ; 
and Pausanias describes the battle, 
8, 10, 5 ff. The battle is a fact, for 
he saw the trophy at Mantinea from 
‘the Spartans and Agis’ (the name 
Agis is admittedly a mistake); and 


1 B.C.H. 27, 1903, p. 23; cf. Pomtow, Kéro 
8, 1908, p. 193, n. I. 
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Beloch (III. ii. 440) argued for the 
accuracy of Pausanias’ details. His 
story runs that the Spartans were 
defeated by the Arcadians, Sicyonians, 
and Achaeans; Aratos with the allied 
centre gave ground according to plan, 
the whole Spartan army crowded in- 
wards to break the centre, and the 
Arcadian wings closed round them. 
Now this bears no resemblance to any- 
thing that ever occurred in Greek or 
Macedonian warfare of the period; but 
it is quite a good description of Cannae ; 
and just as Alexander was made to plan 
the crossing of the Alps after Hannibal 
had crossed them,” so Aratos (of all 
people) must needs wins a Cannae a 
generation before the Carthaginian. 
With this, the details in Pausanias’ 
account fall to the ground; Graecta 
capta invented them to put the barbarian 
in his place. But a king of Sparta was 
defeated at Mantinea; and the mys- 
terious battle is only the battle in which 
king Acrotatos was defeated and killed 
by Aristodemos and the Arcadian 
League, possibly (see post) with Achaean 
help; as Aristodemos subsequently fell 
from grace, legend substituted the 
name of Aratos. Mantinea, and perhaps 
Achaea and others of Sparta’s allies 
of 266, must have broken away after 
the battle of Corinth in 265; Mantinea 
rejoined the Arcadian League, and 
Acrotatos set out to recover, or punish, 
her. If Hiller’s suggestion be correct, 
I.G. V. ii. 351 may record the crown 
conferred on Aristodemos by Stym- 
phalos after the battle. 

Possible references to the Arcadian 
League between Aristodemos and 235 
are G.D.I. 2609 (Pomtow’s date for this 
archon Phainis, 219, is impossible); 
Syll2 265 (wrongly dated in Syll.3; it is 
the third century Dion) and Fouslles 
III. 12, in both of which Megalopolis 
is a member; and possibly B.C.H. 
1923, p- 2, when possibly Tegea was a 
member ;® but all the dates are very 
uncertain. 

One point about the constitution of 
the Arcadian League is important. The 
very numerous demiurgi of the earlier 
fourth century League had by 304/3 


2 Curt. 10, 1, 3; see Tarn, J/.H7.S. 1921, p. 14 
3 See Roussel in B.C... 1923, p. 4. 
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been replaced by a board of fifteen 
demiurgi (Syll.3 314), and it appears 
that when the reorganisation was made 
the League embraced fifteen cities, each 
appointing one demiurge; for before 
the Chremonidean war Orchomenos 
dates a decree by her single federal 
demiurge,t and Stymphalos’ single 
federal demiurge appears in her above- 
mentioned decree, I.G. V. il. 351. Now 
the ten demiurgi of the Achaean League, 
as their number entails ten Achaean 
cities, cannot belong to the old League, 
which comprised twelve cities till 373 
and eleven after; they also must repre- 
sent a reorganisation. The last of the 
ten cities may have joined in 273, or 


1 B.C.H. 38, 1914, 466, no. 9. 
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not till 267/6; the reorganisation might 
be then, or might be in 255 when the 
generalship was reorganised—anyhow 
before the eleventh city, Olenos, joined. 
The ten Achaean demiurgi therefore 
were in origin copied from the Arcadian 
(though the method of election appar- 
saat! came to differ); this would nor- 
mally point to an alliance, and con- 
sequently Achaea may really have helped 
Arcadia against Acrotatos, as Pausanias 


says. 

Finally, the Arcadian League will 
have to be considered in arranging 
Delphic archons. For instance, archons 
in whose year ’Apxds occurs cannot 
be put after 235, or Emmenidas located 
in Aristodemos’ tyranny. 

W. W. TARn. 


THE EPIGRAMS OF BALBILLA. 


WHEN Hadrian visited the Egyptian 
Thebes in the November of a.p. 130, 
Rises Balbilla, a poetess in the train of 

is wife Sabina, was employed to com- 
pose four metrical inscriptions to record 
the court’s visit to the famous Colossi 
and the behaviour of Memnon in its 
presence. Of these inscriptions three 
are carved in shallow half-inch letters 
of the type A€ECG in two parallel 
columns on the left thigh of one of the 
statues, and the fourth in deeper one- 
inch letters of the type AEOCW on its 
left foot. The fourth has been length- 
ened by a supernumerary pentameter 
in a different hand, probably that of the 
carver of the other three. The biblio- 
graphy given by O. Hoffmann on p. 124 
of the second volume of his Griechischen 
Dialekte is still after thirty years, so far 
as I have been able to discover, com- 
plete. And yet to look at the gaps in 
Hoffmann’s text, and the variant read- 
ings of the doubtful letters in his ap- 
atus, is to wonder why, with our 
increased knowledge of the dialect of 
her models Sappho and Alcaeus, no 
further attempt has been made to do 
justice to the writer’s literary reputa- 
tion. Through the great kindness of 
Mr. C. C. Edgar I have been able to 
use squeezes which he himself made for 
me in 1924. Some of these are par- 
ticularly valuable, because they dupli- 


cate or even triplicate the record of 
some doubtful passages, and all those 
of inscriptions II. and III. are obviously 
better, and in at least one passage 
actually more complete, than the single 
squeeze used by Hoffmann. In II. 14 
the two last letters but one, €G), are 
quite clear, though the transcriptions of 
Hoffmann and his predecessors all end 
two or more letters before them. 

The cutter of the first three inscrip- 
tions has made certain errors, whether 
in reading Balbilla’s MS., or, as we all 
do, in writing what he read. These are 
important, because they are enough to 
justify our presuming such an error as 
a last resource elsewhere. In 1.1 of I. 
he gives SaddAAns for BadBiaradns, in 
1. 2 pwepvos for Méwwovos, in 1. 5 OnBaryw 
for @nBaixe, in 1. 7 you for Fos, in 1. 15 
yepersoe for Fe direct; in 1. 12 of II. 
nvacamvy is found instead of yAacoamey, 
in |. 5 of III. wp instead of wap. The 
same is true of the cutter of IV. In 
]. 1 he writes avSnoavtos for avéacayros, 
inl. 2 dwrva for devas, in |. 3 caBwva 
for SaPivvas, in 1. 4 adcos for dAsov, in 
l. 5 Kxotpavwiadpravwrepirrwdecot woevt- 
avtw for xotpayw ‘'Adpidva méprrar 
dexota: 5 éyavrwe; in |. 6 he has cer- 
tainly omitted some letters altogether. 
Besides these mistakes there are one or 
two letters which seem to have begun 
life as some other letter. In the title of 
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I. "IovAdas was first written sovda: as 
though dative; and in 1]. 17 of II. the 
nominative yevérass was first written 
yeveracx, from ‘yeveratenu two lines 
above. In the first three epigrams we 
find reproduced certain graphical fea- 
tures of Balbilla’s MS. At the end of 
the titles of II. and III. there appears 
to be a péon orrvyyn; in I. 1. g there 
seems to be a péon after petpov, and the 
end of the same poem is marked prob- 
ably by a high point, and certainly by 
a coronis, >; in II. 1.8 there is perhaps 
a péon after sdpues; the end of III. is 
marked by a paragraphus, —. I[.-III. 
show the pentameters duly indented as 
in modern texts; in IV. the first three 
lines begin roughly under one another, 
with 1. 3 slightly projecting, and the 
initial letters of the remainder make an 
irregular slant to the right, with a slight 
indentation of 1. 4—an_ irregularity 
necessitated by the presence of another 
inscription on the left; moreover, from 
1. 5 onwards IV. is written as prose. 
The last, and supernumerary, line of 
IV. is carved by a different hand, in 
lettering of the type A€ (except the 
first, which is E) 96C(W, and rather 
smaller after the first five letters. It 
seems to have been inscribed by the 
carver of I.-III., who set out to imitate 
the style of the carver of IV., but 
failed to conceal his own idiosyncrasies. 
Elided letters are omitted throughout 
all four inscriptions. Ligatures appear 
between the following letters: II. 7 6, 
12 fin. ov (bis), 13 vd, 15 fin. wy and 70, 
17 An and 40, 18 soyos ; III. 2 ov, 4 ea, 
5 00,7 Tov, 9 fin. we and ve. The occur- 
rence of these should not be forgotten 
when we try to read dark places. 
Another important point is the variation 
in the size and spacing of the letters. 
The groups pepvov and adpiapy, for 
instance, vary in width from 2} to 2 
inches and from 24 to 3} inches respec- 
tively in I.-ITI. 

I give the new text with notes and 
translation. A dot placed beneath a 
letter indicates that there are traces 
consistent with that letter, but not 
necessarily with that alone. The 
squeezes will be found in the Cambridge 
University Museum of Classical Archae- 
ology. I would here record my thanks 
to Mr. C. C. Edgar for making them, 
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and to Mr. H. Rackham for valuable 
suggestions for reading some of the 
more doubtful passages. 


I. (C.I.G. III. 4725): 
Iovrias Badr BirrAns 
Ste HKovce TOU Méuvovos 
6 aeBactos 'Adptavos. 
Méwvova mruvOavonav Aiydmriov adi 


abya 
5 oeuvres dovnv @nBaixw rv UGw. 
*"ASpiavov § éaidwy Tov tapSacirna 
mpiv avyas 
dediw yaipny elré Fos ws Suvatov - 
Tiray 8 dtr’ éddwy Aevaouce bc’ aide- 
pos tras 
apy axia wpdawv Sevrepov XE HETPOP, 
LO @S YaAKOLO TUTEVTES iN Méuvwy radu 
avdsay 
6fvTovov xaipwy [x]at Tpitov a 
KOLpavos "ASpiavels yeXac ats 
TaoTaTO KAUTOS 
Méuvova xav [orad]\q xadderrev 
orpuyovots 
’ , fy wf 
ypommata capailvov|ra toc’ eiide 
K@OG’ ETAKOUCE, 
15  Sfrov raict 8 éyevt’ ws Fe pirecoe 
Géor. 

1 S(tone) BaddyuAAns. 2S penvos. 5 S @nBayu. 
7S yo. 9 H(offmann) sees en, but ovy is at least 
equally possible. 12 Perhaps yeda]gass, but in 
either case there is room (Aa, ad, AA are often 


narrow and close together; cf. xa\\urev below). 
13 Plenty of room, see on 12. 15 S yepuhuot. 


‘(The inscription] of Julia Balbilla 
when Memnon was heard by Hadrianus 
Augustus : 

‘IT had been told that when the sun’s 
rays lit Egyptian Memnon he spoke 
from the Theban stone, and now, when 
he beheld the all-ruler Hadrian ere 
rise of sun, he bade him what welcome 
he could ;! but when the Titan had 
driven his white horses through the sky 
till’ he reached with the shadow? the 
second measure of the hours, then again 
did Memnon speak, joyfully now with a 
clear voice as of smitten bronze, yea 
and spoke a third time; whereat the 
lord Hadrian, smiling, greeted Memnon 
in return, and hath left behind him 
engraven for posterity a witness to show 
what he saw and heard, thus making it 
manifest to all men that he is beloved 
of the Gods.’ 


wv 
ov tn. 
9 9 
ac- 


ee 


1 Je, ‘went on sayin’ nuffin.’ 
2 On the sundial. 
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II. (C.I.G. 4731 and 4730): 
"Ore ovv 7H ceBaoth YaBeivy 
éyevouny mapa To Méuvove. 
Atws Kal yepapw, Meépuvor, 
TOavaco, | 
@nB8das Gaccwy advra Aios ods, 
5 'Apevod, Bacire[v] Aliyuarrie, tas 
evérrototy 
ipnes pO wy THY Taddwy Lpies, 
Naipe Kal avddoas wpdppwv doracde 
2afuwvay, 
Tay céuvay adoxoy Kotpavw ’ASpi- 
ave. 
yrAaoocay pév tor tTuake xal wata 
BapBapos dvnp 


fa 
Tat 


10 =Kapfvoats adOeos: tov 8 dvara 
pEwentrey ° 

daxév Tor Toivay Tov Méudiy dda 
Tadnoe, 


Tov wAaco’ Ar xaxrave tov Oéiov. 
’ ’ > , / \ , 
GAN’ éyw ob Soxipaps céBev 1d Aivov 


dyatpad UL Se 
yuxay & adavatay Seikn eowba 
véwy. 
15 evaéBees yap Euos yéveras xpd mTpo- 
wémVvuvTo, 
BavBirrOs 17’ 6 aogos x’ Avtioyos 
Bacixeus, 
BadBirros yevérats patpos Bacirni- 
505 dupas, 
7® matepos dé matnp ’Avtioxos 
Baainevs ° 
xnvov éx yevéas xayo Aaxov alua Td 
xaXop, 
BadBirras 8 euebev yporrta rad’ 
evaéBegs. 


1 S rnoeBacrncaBewn (the iota in 1.2). 2S rw. 

7 Col. II. begins here; with dowate cf. Hesych, 
dowdfopa:s dord{w (inverted) and Byz. 10 i.e. 
aFdra, so Papyri; uévarerw from udprrw, cf. Hes. 
Seut. 231 et al. 11 Oda for ddod, cf. Il. 1. 342; 
wddnoe usually passive in meaning, but cf. Hesych. 
wewmahnpévar* BeBraupévar. 12 Syrac. 14 lowba for 
towbe, cf. wpbcda ; véwy ‘making to dwell,’ ‘housing,’ 
cf. Hom. évaoca, ebvarspevos, vréara: ; Aewv, which is 
less probable, would give fow @adéwy. 15 With 
xpoxérvurro Cf. rpofidw and {dy xal wervipevos 
Polyb. 17 Sapas. C. Julius Antiochus IV. Epi- 
phanes, the last reigning king of Commagene, 
38-72 a.D., had a son C, Julius Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, who is called rex by Tacitus, Hist. 2. 25, 
and faccdeds in the inscription of Philopappus, 
I.G. 3. 557, and lived in exile at Rome under 
Vespasian; this son's wife, who because of her 
husband’s titular royalty is here called BaclAnis, 
must have been a daughter of one Balbillus, 
bably the astrologer (cf. sddos, 1. 16) mentioned 

y Suetonius in his life of Nero 36;! our Balbilla 


1 C, Cichorius, whose Rémische Studien have 
come into my hands as this goes to press, 
identifies this Balbillus with the prefect of 
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would thus be a sister of the C. Julius Antiochus 
Aa mes Philopappus who was Consul and 
titular king under Trajan and Archon at Athens, 
where his monument is still extant, and whose 
mother would therefore appear to be wrongly 
described as nicht itberliefert ap. Pauly-Wissowa 
$s. Julius 66 (p. 161). 


‘— When I visited Memnon with 
Sabina Augusta: 

‘O Son of the Morning and Tithonus 
old, Memnon that sit’st before the 
Theban city of Zeus, or Amenoth king 
of Egypt as thou art called by the 
priests who are so cunning in the ancient 
lore, I give thee hail and beg thee greet 
with speech the lord Hadrian’s noble 
wife Sabina. Thy tongue, for sure, and 
thy ears, were cut from thee by the 
impious invader Cambyses, though retri- 
bution overtook him, for he made due 
requital for his murderous deed of 
despite upon Memphis, whose divine 
Apis he drove away and slew. But I 
for one do not believe thy thread is cut, 
but thou wilt show that there dwells 
within thee yet a soul that cannot die. 
For pious men were my forefathers and 
a good line to come of, even the wise 
Balbillus and Antiochus the king, Bal- 
billus the sire of my royal mother, and 
king Antiochus father of my father, from 
whose lineage I inherit blood as noble 
as theirs, and sign myself Balbilla the 
pious.’ 


III. (C.0.G. III. 4729) : 
"Ore TH Tpety hpkpa ovK 1- 
Kovoapev TOU Méuvovos. 
XGicdov pév Mépvwv ciyais dtexpap 
xéer’> ar 
@s Wadiy a xara Ttulde YdPwr’ 
avucey 
5 mapreicoc’, épdta popdha BactdHidos 
ac ppas 
EXBat0" aia’ ate ‘ Oxiov dyov in, 
‘pn Kai tot Bacineus xotéon TS vu 
Sapov atexpap 
‘ray céuvay xatéxyns Kxoupidiay 
adoxop °’ 
kw Méuvov rpéccais peyadw pévos 
’Adprav [oro | 


Io efamivas avéao’, & 8 diows’ éyvapn. 


Egypt, Ti. Claudius B., mentioned by Tacitus 
Ann. 13. 22 (op. att., pp. 394 ff.). In this he is 
robably right. With regard to this inscription, 
owever, I must point out that the readings he 
ad Salas his Il. 9-11 (=my 13-15) are * pre- 
Hoffmann’ and based on inaccurate information. 


IIo 


1 S ryrpwrmpepa. 3 S cetr, but Balbilla prob- 
ably reserves spondaic endings for proper names, 
ef. II. 1, IV. 1, or for rhythms other than this; 
or xéero (which Aeolic would contract to xfjro, cf. 
fxes Sa. 28. 1) cf. xédovras, Il, 22. §10 et al. 4 For 
Zdfuvva see my note Camd, Philol. Soc. Proc. 1924. 
5 S xprecac. S ayuuas rather than H.'s axes. 
6 aloc=Hol (‘says' as in Sa. 97); ¢f. aludvas= 
tyubvous Sa. Ox. Pap, 1232. 1. ii. 14, E.M. 452. 37 ;! 
or a mistake for yo(c), coming immediately below 
ao? For afry S has avra. 7 xoreon rightly 
omits iota, cf. H. p. 568. 1ré=the Homeric 6 for 
Sr: (suggested by Rackham); for vu cf. érel vu, 
Il. 1. 416. ouvéxns may be correct for the present 
indicative, cf. H. p. 562. 10 ato: the stone. 
cutter began to carve o instead of a:, by ‘ para- 


blepsy,’ 


‘— When on the first day we did not 
hear Memnon: 

‘Yesterday Memnon held his peace 
and gave no sign; yet when the beauti- 
ful Sabina fared hither the second time 
to persuade him, the lovely shape of my 
queen came and said, ‘‘ Make thy divine 
voice speak, lest the king be wroth with 
thee because thou keepest his noble 
wedded spouse so long without a sign.” 
And for fear of the power of great 
Hadrian, Memnon forthwith spoke, and 
she rejoiced to hear him.’ 


IV. (C.I.G. 4727): 


“Exdvov avbdacavros éyo ‘rv rAiOw 
Bad Birra 
geovas Tas Oeias Mépvovos 7 Pa- 


pevord, 
mrGov tyor 8 epata Bacrrnids rvide 
aBivva, 
apas 5é rpwras adsov hye Spopos 
5 xotpavw ’Adpravw tréurrm Sexdto 8 
éviauTo, 
<dp>at’ éyeoxe 8 “AOup eixoos 
Kai wéovpa. 
elxooT@ méumTwm 8 dpate pivos 
"AOup. 

1 S avdncarros. 2S gwva. 3 S caPiwva. 4 S 
adws. 5 S xotpayur and reurrwiexorwienaurw (1. 6 
begins navrw). 6 apart, owing to the similarity of 
AA, M, AA, AA, AA, was read as ar, interpreted 
as d 8’, and written ad: Edd. read «<ddrsa 3 
Exeoxey, which is most unlikely (the Lesbians 


would have said ¢dea, gaa, or gaia) and fails to 
account for the second 3’, whereas the late position 


2 See the discussion of Lesbian as for a and 
n, Buck, Class. Philol., 1915, p. 215. 
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of 3¢ is a remarkable feature of these inscriptions ; 
cf. I. 12, 15, IV. 3, 7. L. 7 begins on the stone 
with «al récvpa, and }. 8 with 3’ duar:. 


‘I, Balbilla, heard speak from the 
stone the divine voice of Memnon or 
Phamenoth, when I came hither with 
the lovely queen Sabina; and the sun 
was in the course of the first hour, in 
the fifteenth year of the lord Hadrian, 
Athyr numbering four and twenty days. 

‘— in the five-and-twentieth day of 
the month Athyr.” 

Memnon speaks no more, yet, in 
Pindar’s phrase, ’tis famous lays that 
make virtue everlasting ; and poor Bal- 
billa, unlike greater writers of inscrip- 
tions, in immortalising the statue’s 
vocal powers, took good care that the 
poet should survive as well as the 
theme. To the question, Why does she 
use the Aeolic dialect? there can be 
but one answer: Because it was used 
by Sappho, and Balbilla wished, like 
Nossis in the Palatine Anthology (7. 718), 
to be compared with Plato’s ‘tenth 
Muse.’ And if it be asked, Why, using 
this dialect, did a court-poetess, who 
knew that it must play havoc with her 
emperor’s name, choose the elegiac 
metre ? the answer is: First, certainly, 
that any other metre would have been 
unusual in an archaising inscription ; 
and secondly, perhaps, that Sappho 
used this metre for inscriptions herself. 
Of the three epitaphs included under 
her name in the Palatine Anthology, 
I have shown elsewhere? that, contr 
to the received view, Sappho may we 
have written at least one—the a daar 
on Timas. At any rate, the author of 
the addendum to Suidas’ notice, éypaye 
dé xal éruypdpyata Kat iauBous xai 
povmdias, knew of inscriptions ascribed 
to her; and it has not yet been pro- 
posed, as far as I know, to emend a 
famous phrase of Meleager’s to Baca 
fev adda voba. 


J. M. EpMmonpDs. 
Cambridge. 


2 The second date was apparently added on 
the next day. 
3 Proc. Class. Assoc. 1921. 
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NOTES ON LATIN AUTHORS. 


Horace, Carm. 1. 7. 
pomaria riuis. 

IT is usually supposed that mobiltbus 
riuts refers to the cascades of Tivoli. 
Riuus may be used of an irrigation- 
channel (Virgil, Ecl. 3. 111 claudite iam 
riuos, pueri: sat prata biberunt) or of a 
brook ,but hardly of a waterfall. Further 
it would seem from Burn’s description 
and illustration (Rome and the Campagna, 
Pp. 395-6) that the vius cannot be the 
Cascatelle themselves nor be drawn 
from them, since it appears that they 
fall down cliffs into the Anio. If this 
is so, the r1us must be drawn from the 
Anio itself below the falls and cascades 
(cf. Ouid. Amor. 3. 6. 45-6 ‘qui per caua 
saxa uolutus | Tiburis Argei pomifera 
arua rigas’). Mobdslibus then 1s not a 
vague epithet implying rapid motion 
(‘wet with streamlets never still,’ 
Wickham ; ‘ waters rushing,’ Professor 
Naylor), for water does not rush in an 
irrigation-channel, the fall in which was 
at most one foot in forty (Palladius, 
g. 11), but should be taken literally. 
The rut are ‘moveable’ because they 
are not natural streams but irrigation- 
channels, in which the water can be 
turned on or cut off at will. This was 
probably what the Commentator Cru- 
quianus meant by his ‘discurrentibus 
riuis irrigua.’ 

Carm. 2. 2. 23-4. quisquis ingentis oculo 
irretorto | spectat aceruos. 

Oculo trretorto seems to be the oppo- 
site of obliquo oculo in Epp. 1.14. 37; he 
looks at the heaps of treasure without 
envy, does not look askance at them.? 

Carm. 3 24. 3-4. caementis licet occupes | 
Tyrrhenum omne tuis et mare publicum. 

There can be little doubt that both 
Tyrrhenum and publicum are sound. 
Lachmann’s terrenum occurs only as a 
post-Augustan prose word, and sae | 
means ‘soil’ as opposed to rock, gravel, 
or sand. Publicum accounts for the 
corruptions Apulicum (from pulicum) 
and Ponticum (pultcum became pnticum), 
is supported by the authority of V, and is 
an appropriate word. Professor Tucker 
(C.Q. VII. 57) defends Tyrrhenum and 


1 This note is independent of Miss E. M. 
Steuart’s, C.R. XXXVIII. 157.—Eb. 


14. uda| mobilibus 


publicum, but I cannot follow his way of 
construing the passage. It seems better 
to take ¢¢ as epexegetic, as in 3.8. 6 ‘uoue- 
ram dulcis epulas et album | Libero 
caprum, and 4. 12. 6 ‘infelix auis et 
Cecropiae domus | aeternum oppro- 
brium,’ and to translate ‘though with 
your building-stones you take possession 
of the whole Tyrrhenian deep (Tyrrhe- 
num omne), the sea, which is the 
common property of all (ct mare 
publicum).’ For the omission of mare 
with Tyrrhenum compare 2. 16. 2 ‘in 
patenti | prensus Aegaeo.’ 

Epp. 1.6.19. gaude quod spectant oculi te 
mille loquentem. 

Loquentem is generally taken to mean 
‘speaking in public.’ Wilkins, though 
he admits that this is a very rare use, 
thinks it is required here by the context. 
But the context requires rather ‘ watch 
you as you talk,’ for spectant oculs te mille 
loquentem is not appropriate if used of 
the audience of a speaker, whereas it is 
perfectly in place of a crowd watching 
a@ great man and trying to guess the 
subject of his conversation from his 
expression and gestures. 

Epp. i. 19. 39-40. non ego, nobilium scrip- 
torum auditor et ultor, | grammaticas ambire 
tribus et pulpita dignor. 

The meaning of ultor is established 
by Epp. 2. 2. 105 ‘impune legentibus.’ 
Nobilium scriptorum is generally taken 
to mean his literary friends, Virgil, 
Varius, Pollio, and others. But in that 
case «dior is not at all complimentary 
and would show rather clumsiness than 
the ‘kindly humour’ Wilkins sees in it. 
Hence nobtltum is to be taken literally ; 
Horace means the high-born amateur 
poets. The passage must be construed 
as Bentley took it—‘non ego nobiles 
scriptores audio et ulciscor, neque... . 
dignor.’ Listening to other poets and 
reading one’s own verses to them would 
be the readiest way of making oneself 
popular, and is the very method which 
Horace himself says he practised when 
he was writing lyrics (Epp. 2. 2. go-105, 
especially 102-5). The genus trritabile 
uatum (2. 2. 102) would be a most 
important section of his literary con- 
stituency (‘uentosae plebis suffragia 


IIz2 


uenor’ 37, cf. ‘populi suffragia capto’ 
2. 2. 103). But Horace now feels that 
his position is secure, and therefore 
he no longer gives public readings 
(41-2). 

Epp. 1.20. 7-8. et scis | in breue te cogi cum 
plenus languet amator. 


The editors take tn breue . . . amator 
to refer to the future; but the tenses 
show that he is speaking of the present. 
Cum is iterative, hence the indicative. 
For its retention in O.O. see Kihner?, 
II. 543. Translate ‘and you know 
that you are always rolled up small 
whenever ...’ The book has found 
this out from being ‘shown to a few’ 
(1. 4). It is a parenthetical illustration 
of the affronts the book is liable to. 


Virgil, Aen. 2. 616. nimbo effulgens et Gor- 
gone saeua. 


Henry objects to nimbo ‘that nimbus 
is never nubes, but always that combina- 
tion of darkness, heavy rain (or hail), 
wind, thunder and lightning,’ for which 
we have no better name than ‘ thunder- 
storm, and further that, even if it 
meant a dark cloud, one could not speak 
of the goddess as shining forth with a 
dark cloud. Hence he _ preferred 
Servius’ variant limbo, which is adopted 
by Ladewig and Hirtzel. But nzmbo 
may be an ablative of separation, 
‘gleaming out from a dark cloud or 
black storm ’—1.e., the bright form of 
the goddess stood out from the dark 
background. Such an ablative with 
verbs compounded with ex is common 
in Virgil and other poets—«.g., 9. 731 
‘noua lux oculis effulsit.’ Saeua must 
then be taken as nominative, ‘ grim 
with the Gorgon’s head.’ 


Aen. 4.13. degeneres animos timor arguit. 


The editors take this to refer to 
Aeneas. Sabbadini, for instance, says 
‘ degeneres, antitesi di genus deorum, di 
stirpe ignobile—timor, antitesi di forts 
pectore.” But Conington is doubtless 
right in rendering fortt ‘strong,’ and if 
so, ftimor cannot refer to it. Moreover, 
if she is speaking of Aeneas, why t#mor ? 
Why express herself in negatives, as it 
were? I take it that in degeneres ... 
arguit she is not referring to Aeneas at 
all, but to herself. It is a parenthetical 
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remark continuing the thought of line 
g, ‘quae me suspensam insomnia 
terrent!’ She dreamt of Sychaeus. In 
her dream his ghost threatened her. 
She is now undecided whether to brave 
the terrors of the supernatural and 
yield to her love for Aeneas or to obey 
the warning of her dream. 


Juvenal, 3. 14. Iudaeis, quorum cophinus 
faenumque supellex. 


Friedlander adopts a scholiast’s ex- 
planation that the Jews wrapped their 
food while still hot in linen cloths and 
then in hay and put it into baskets to 
keep it hot for the Sabbath. Duff 
doubts whether this is practicable. But 
it is evidently an early application of 
the principle of the ‘hay-box’ or 
‘fireless cooker,’ thus described in the 
South Australian Advertiser, November 
25, 1905: ‘The ‘‘fireless stoves” of 
German cooking-schools are tightly 
closed wooden boxes, thickly lined with 
hay or felt. After first boiling a few 
minutes over a fire, pots containing 
food are placed in these boxes, where 
they retain their heat for hours, the 
result being slow cooking. The method 
is suitable for soups and vegetables, 
which do not require a quick, hot fire.’ 
‘Paper-bag cookery’ was also familiar 
to the Romans, see Martial, 4. 86. 8, 
‘nec scombris tunicas dabis molestas.’ 


3. 212, 221. 


It would seem that the Asturicus of 
212 is identical with the Persicus of 
221. Juvenal is probably thinking 
of the Metelli, for many members of 
this family had assumed similar cog- 
nomina, Macedonicus, Balearicus, Dal- 
maticus, Numidicus, Creticus. Similarly 
in 8. x the name Ponticus is selected 
because it connotes nobilitas like that of 
the Metelli. 


5. 100-1. 


Madidas, because the south wind 
brought rain. Cf. Verg. Georg. 1. 462 
‘umidus Auster, Plin. N.H. 2 § 126 
‘umidi Africus et praecipue auster 
Italiae.’ 


5. 141. 

May not Migale be a Jewish name? 
Michal, Saul’s daughter, is M:yaAy in 
Josephus. 
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8. 49. ueniet de plebe togata. 


Duff's explanation ‘civilian’ will not 
do, for the point should be, not that his 
relations are civilians, but that he him- 
self is. Housman shows that de plebe 
sogata is pointless unless it means ‘the 
rabble of Rome’ as a humorous con- 
trast to Cecropides. But that seems 


unlikely. We seem to require togatus, 
‘a civilian.’ 
16, 21. 


Read consensu efficiunt magno. . . . 
One can then separate magno from 
effictunt and take it with curabilis as 
suggested by Duff. 


Cicero, Ad Att. 2.2§ 1. cinos Geo uidemur 
codd. 

Muretus’ ¢¢ nos cuvvoceiy uidemur is 
generally adopted; but, as we know 
nothing of the circumstances, et nos 
Beto. uidemur seems more probable; it 
may mean either ‘he thinks we are 
wonderful,’ possibly with a pun on @eios 
(uncles), or ‘he thinks we are very 
unkind’ (Gezor in the sense of patrut, of. 
Hor. Sat. 2. 3. 88 ‘ne sis patruus mihi,’ 
Carm. 3. 12. 3 ‘patruae uerbera 
linguae’). 

Ad Att. 6. 8§ 4. nos Rhodiorum aphractis 
ceterisque longis nauibus tranquillitates aucu- 
paturi eramus. 

Tyrrell takes tranquillitates to mean 
‘ fair weather,’ but admits that it ought 
to mean ‘calms.’ But the word is 
evidently used in its ordinary sense. 
Cicero was travelling in aphracti and 
other war-galleys; they were built for 
rowing, and therefore would travel 


‘But then no doubt 
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fastest in smooth water; moreover, 
Cicero considered them unsafe in a 
rough sea. Hence he intends to watch 
for calm spells. In 10. 18 § rx ‘me 
mirificae tranquillitates adhuc tenu- 
erunt’ he is seeking excuses for not 
sailing, fora few days before he wrote 
that the equinox, which was ve 

unsettled, was delaying him (10. 17 § 3). 
e was about to 
embark on a sailing-ship, not a galley. 


Ad Fam.9. 25 § 3. non me hercule tam per- 
scribere possum quam mihi gratum feceris 
Sl... 

Tyrrell says ‘tam and guam are 
correlative .. . “1 cannot write with 
an emphasis as strong as will be my 
obligation.”’ But this leaves perscribere 
without an object and puts on tama 
sense which it will hardlv bear. Delete 
tam, then quam .. . feceris will be object 
to perscribere, ‘I cannot tell you how 
grateful I shall be. . .’ 

Cicero, De J/nuentione, 2 § 14. cum illum 
alterum, uidelicet qui nummos haberet, animum 
aduertisset .. . illum alterum occidit. 

There is no reason for the subjunctive 
haberet ; tllum alterum has got in from 
below, and utdelicet qui nummos haberet 
is a gloss on it. Something like alterum 
secum nummos ferre has been ousted by 
illum... haberet. 


Seneca, Apocolocyniosis, c. 5. tum Hercules 
primo aspectu sane perturbatus est, ut qui etiam 
non omnia monstra timeret. 

Non gives no sense. 
(or -nu). 


Read ettamnunc 


R. L. DUNBABIN. 


‘DEUS NOSTER CAESAR.’ 


TuaT the reign of Claudius marked a 
reaction against those of Gaius and 
Tiberius, and a return to the policy of 
Augustus, has become almost an article 
of faith among Roman historians. Yet 
it is also recognised that he made many 
innovations: ‘Claudius left a deep and 
abiding mark on the policy of the Em- 
pire,’ says Pelham; and possibly it will 
be necessary to acknowledge that his 
reign marked an advance in the recog- 
nition of the living emperor as a deity. 
Kornemann, in his brilliant study of the 

NO, CCXCVIII, VOL. XXXIX. 


Imperial Cult,? stated categorically that 
Claudius turned aside from the policy of 
Augustus, but for this statement he pro- 
duced no evidence.- Since the date of 
his article some has accrued and some 
has been overlooked. Let us see to 
what it amounts. 

I speak simply of the worship of the 
living emperor as a god by himself, not 
of his worship in conjunction with 
another divinity. Augustus’ policy was 


* Kornemann in X/z9, I., p. 104. 
H 
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well known: he set his face steadfastly 
against any such recognition, contrary 
to the practice of Julius Caesar and of 
Antony. He would not sanction the 
erection of altars or temples to himself 
alone; of course, such altars were set 
up, but they were unauthorised marks 
of loyalty or gratitude.! 

To this. policy Tiberius, taking 
Augustus as his model, naturally ad- 
hered. The provincials could worship 
‘divus Augustus,’ but not the living em- 
peror. He would not sanction temples 
to himself, though the province of Asia 
was allowed to set up a temple to 
Tiberius, Livia, and the fepa Yuy«rn- 
tos. Like Augustus, he forbade his 
statue to be placed among those of the 
gods; they were to be set simply ‘inter 
ornamenta aedium.’® He would not 
allow Livia to be deified after her death; 
he showed as much dislike as Augustus 
for the hateful word ‘dominus,’* and 
when one courtier wished to speak of 
his ‘sacred’ duties, Tiberius with grim 
humour requested him to substitute the 
word ‘laborious. Yet even so the 
growing flattery of the age was against 
him: his adopted son Germanicus 
informed the Egyptians that divine 
honours could fittingly be paid to 
Tiberius and to Livia,® and in Egypt at 
least one priest of Tiberius existed by 
33 A.D.” An altar in Northern Gaul 
was erected to him ‘pro perpetua 
salute divinae domus,’”® and in Cyprus 
a temple was set up to him during his 
lifetime. But none would venture to 
call him ‘deus’ or ‘dominus,’ and like 
Augustus he gave no permission for his 
sole worship. 

The insane rule of Caligula was a 
violent reaction against the policy of 


1 He allowed himself to be worshipped with 
Roma or with the Lares ; in Cilicia he is joined 
with Poseidon, C./.G. 4443. An instance of 
an altar erected in private devotion is perhaps 
CLL. TX. 1556 (Vedius Pollio). 

2 Tac. Ann. IV. 15; cf. temple to Tiberius 
and Rome in Africa, C.4.2. VIII. 1. 6853 cf. 
inscr. ‘Numini et Providentiae Ti. Caesar. 
Aug. e¢ senatus’ in Crete, Eph. Epig. VII, 
P- 424, 3- 

3 Suet. 770. 26. 

5 bid. 27. 

6 Edict in Sitzunesberichie Pr. Akad., 1911, 
pp. 816-21. 

7 Pap. Ryl. Il. 133. § CLL. XIII. 4635. 

® Philol. XXIII. 750. 


‘ Lbid. 27; cf. Aug. 53. 
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Augustus and Tiberius : they had always 
been ‘principes’; he was ready to 
assume the diadem and make himself 
‘rex.”0 Like a Hellenistic monarch he 
arrogated to himself divine honours, 
was greeted as Jupiter Latiaris, and 
instituted a temple for his own wor- 
ship ;4 he tried to spread his cult even 
to Judea, with what consequences Philo 
tells us.12. The astute legate Vitellius, 
when recalled, only saved his life by 
veiling himself before he dared to enter 
the divine presence.'* Men looked back 
upon the reign as a nightmare of mad- 
ness and abnormality, and Seneca 
refers with scorn to his pretensions to 
be ‘deus noster Caesar.’ 

It might have been expected then 
that Claudius would return to the old 
moderate policy of Augustus, by for- 
bidding any worship of the living em- 
peror and by restraining the use of 
fulsome appellations. But apparently 
he did neither: the evidence is not 
conclusive, but there are several items 
which all point in the same direction. 

Early in his reign Claudius brought 
about the deification of Livia, a measure 
which Tiberius had not permitted. In 
the newly discovered edict to the Alex- 
andrians, although the emperor, not 
wishing to be doprixos, refuses the 
ascription of divine honours,’ so little 
does the governor take this seriously 
that in publishing the edict he refers to 
Claudius as @eod nyav Kaicapos.1" After 
the conquest of Britain a temple to 
Claudius was inaugurated at Camalo- 
dunum, and the living emperor became 
officially the object of worship to the 
provincials.’® Still more significant, as 
an illustration of the spirit of the times, 
is the fact that a medical writer (before 
A.D. 48) refers to the emperor not once 


10 Suet. Calig. 22. 

a Jbid.; cf. Dio LIX. 24. 

13 Philo, Legatio ad Gaium. 

13 Suet. Vitell. 2. 5. 

14 Seneca, De tranguill. anim#, 14. 9. 

18 Suet. Claud. I. 

16H. 1. Bell, Jews and Christians tn Egypt, 
PP. 23, 24. ape 

17‘ Putares omnes illius libertos!’ This 
contradicts Blumenthal’s dictum, in Archiv 
fiir Papyr., p. 328. 

18 Seneca, Afocol. 8: ‘ Parum est quod in 
Britannia templum habet, quod hunc barbari 
colunt ?’ 
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but three times as ‘deus_ noster 
Caesar." Equally striking are such ex- 
pressions as those of Seneca, who talks 
of the ‘divinae manus’ of Claudius,’ 
and of Phaedrus, who speaks of the 
imperial house as ‘ divina domus.”® 

Now some of these items might be 
explained away singly: in Egypt it was 
certainly possible to recognise even a 
living emperor as Geos, and it might be 
argued that the inauguration of a temple 
in Britain was an exceptional measure, 
necessary in a distant and newly- 
conquered country to remind the con- 
quered of the emperor and to give them 
a substitute for the Druidism which 
Claudius had suppressed. But it would 
be difficult to explain away the phrases 
which we meet in literature: they show 
that the tendency which existed under 
Augustus or Tiberius to apply flattering 
and divine epithets to the emperor 
was no longer checked, as before, but 
allowed expression: the striking words 
Scribonius uses (words usually asso- 
ciated with Domitian) in a_ work 
dedicated to a freedman of Claudius, 
show that the phrase ‘deus noster’ 
could now safely be applied to a living 
emperor. 


RET 


1 Scribonius Largus, Praefatio: ‘tradendo 
scripta mea... deo nostro Caesari.’ C. 60. 
C. 163: ‘cum Britanniam peteremus cum deo 
nostro Caesare.’ 

3 Seneca, ad Polybium, 13. 2. 
used by Scribonius.) 

3 Phaedrus, V. 7. 38. 


(Same phrase 
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If this is so—and I hope I have shown 
its probability—we have still to ask 
whether it was the deliberate policy of 
Claudius, or the act of his counsellors. 
It is hard to determine, but I incline 
to the latter alternative. Claudius was 
notoriously susceptible to the influence 
of stronger wills, and none of the men 
who happened to be his friends or 
advisers would have felt the least re- 
pugnance or unfamiliarity in addressing 
the emperor as ‘deus.’ His Greek 
freedmen, Pallas, Callistus, or Polybius, 
would have found no difficulty; Vitel- 
lius,* his trusted friend, and Herod 
Agrippa, another intimate, would not 
have boggled over it; it is difficult to 
conceive that Messalina would have had 
any conscientious scruples on such a 
matter.® 

M. P. CHARLESWORTH. 


‘ L. Vitellius was associated with Claudius 
in censorship and consulship, and acted as 
viceroy when the Emperor was in Britain: 
Suet. Vitell.2. This passage, and also Tacitus, 
Ann. XI. 2, 3, XI. 33, 34, XII. 5, 6, and Suet. 
Vitell. 2.5, 3, will give some idea of his influence. 
He had the honour of receiving, after death, a 
statue inscribed PIETATIS IMMOBILIS ERGA 
PRINCIPEM, and was branded by Tacitus as 
‘Exemplar adulatorii dedecoris.’ 

§ | have not cared to carry this note beyond 
Claudius, but it may be noticed that after the 
Pisonian conspiracy a senator proposed a 
temple to ‘divus Nero’ (Tac. Ann. XV. 74): 
cf. the allusion to Nero as Iuppiter liberator on 
a rare Neronian coin (/.2.S. X., p. 38), and the 
gibe of the dying Thrasea Paetus at that deity 
(Tac. Ann. XVI. 35). 


APOLLONIUS RHODIUS III. 616-8382. 


616-824. 


THIS is certainly the finest passage 
in the Argonautica, if indeed it is not 
also one of the greatest things in all 
Greek literature. The severest critic of 
Apollonius can find nothing worse to 
say of it than that it is quite incidental 
to the main theme, and that, were it to 
be removed bodily from the poem, the 
narrative would run quite smoothly 
from 615 to 825. 

It seems, however, to have escaped 
the notice of critics how much it owes 
to its definitely symmetrical form. In 
the first place, it has, according to the 
canons of Greek art, the best position ; 


It is right in the centre of the book, 
preceded by just over, and succeeded 
by just under, 600 lines. In the second 

lace, it is tripartite; that is also a 
undamental principle. 

The central section treats of the 
interview between the two sisters. It 
opens with a lament of Chalciope (eight 
lines), and to the next fourteen lines 
describing the speech and confusion of 
Medea correspond a similar number 
dealing with the speech and tears of 
her sister. These are linked together 
by two lines descriptive of the effect 
produced by Medea’s speech on Chal- 
ciope. On it, follows a speech of seven 
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lines from Medea, answered by one of 
the same length from Chalciope; and 
with a summing up by the former in a 
paragraph of fourteen lines, the section 
ends. 

The first section has an introductory 
paragraph of seventeen lines, describing 
the dream of Medea; to it corresponds 
a final paragraph of similar length, 
which includes a simile and leads to 
the entrance of Chalciope. What is 
between falls into three divisions, ex- 
pressing indecision, decision, and then 
indecision again. 

The third section opens with a de- 
scription in thirty-one lines of Medea’s 
renewed indecision; to it correspond 
the next thirty-one lines of lament. It 
concludes with a reversal of the order 
in the first section; here it is decision 
(seven and a half), indecision (seven 
and a half), and, finally, decision (eight). 

A table will make this quite clear to 
the eye: 


SECTION I. MEDEA ALONE. 


Introduction and dream, 616-632 17 lines. 
Indecision of Medea, 633-640 ... 8 4, 
Decision, 641-647 = cee. 9 as 
Indecision again, 648-655 i. Oe. a 
Simile ; entrance of Chalciope, 

656-672 sei ey ae 7 ere 


SECTION II. MEDEA AND CHALCIOPE. 
Lament of Chalciope, 673-680... 8 lines. 
Confusion and speech of Medea, 

681-694 ve ec we Td: a 
Effect on Chalciope, 695-696 ... 2 4; 
Speech and tears of Chalciope, 


697-710 ea eee cal TAS 4s 
Medea’s speech, 711-717 a ey ee 
Chalciope’s reply, 718-724 ae Fy 
Medea’s reply, 725-738! waa TA. 245 


SECTION III. MEDEA ALONE AGAIN. 


Medea’s indecision, 740-770 31 lines. 
Medea’s lament, 771-801 rr | re 
Decision, 802-8084 ae sve FW 
Indecision, 8083-816... ee 7 5 
Decision, 817-824 re ae: : ae 


One must not insist, of course, too 
much on merely numerical correspond- 
ence; numbers are merely the symbols 
which represent the connexion of ideas. 


1 Line 739 is an interpolation from the scholia. 
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But the symmetry and balance of these 
200 odd lines is too marked to be a 
coincidence; if ‘ars est celare artem,’ it 
is no small tribute to the workmanship 
of Apollonius that he has hidden his 
seams as well as Hephaestus did those 
of the ball of Eros in 135 f. 


660-661. mapos raprnpevat dupaw Sjveos 
aNAnAwY. 

Syveosy is certainly an unusual use; 
but what is that in the Argonautica ? 
When Apollonius has been trying to lift 
love to the romantic plane, is Her- 
werden to be allowed to bring it down 
to the sordid level of drvou nai evvijs, 
on the strength of Od. 23. 346, or of our 
own scholiast? Or need Damste alter 
it to the equally unusual 7deou or 
ynjOectwv? It does not need much 
observation to realise that ‘ young love 
with its soul at its lips’ is prone to the 
making of every conceivable sort of 
plan; Apollonius at any rate thought 
so, so why should it not stand? 


782. } pv avev’ éErdpwv mpoomtvtopuas 
olov... 

The division of the words makes it 
clear that this is not a single phrase 
like olos dvev® dAXwy in 1031. dvevG’ 
érapwy must refer to Medea, and oloy to 
Jason; it is more important that they 
should both be unattended than that 
Jason should be doubly alone. Accen- 
tuate érapwv, for Medea’s companions 
are maidens. érapy is used once in 
Homer, Il. 4. 441; this adds another to 
the long list of words used once by 
Homer, and reproduced once by Apol- 
lonius. 


832. dardpuver’ em) ypoa. 

Is it essential to know that Medea 
completely covered her skin with oil ? 
Or was it an action expressive of future 
trouble, like a cat which washes ‘ over’ 
its ears before the rain? Surely it is 
éripaiipuvecbas of 4. 663 in tmesi; 
accentuate therefore ém:. We have the 
simple verb in 1043, and 4. 671, and 
xpoa haidpuvecOas in Hes. Op. 753. 

M. M. GILLIES. 
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THE DIDOT RHESIS. 


May I advance a palaeographical argument in 
favour of D. S. Robertson and the Menandrian 
authorship of this famous fragment (C.A. 
XXXVI., 1922, p. 106)? The problem turns 
upon the unmeaning collocation CMOAPErATHO 
of the subscription. Between this and EILITPE- 
NIONTEC how close is the resemblance in the 
ductus litterarum, obvious even in our print, 
and still more so in the rather slovenly running 
hand of the writer. No doubt the hkeness was 
still more striking in the immediate original. 
M is flat-topped, O thin and insignificant, 4 and 
T confused time and again in this very papyrus, 


TATH really very near to IONTE in hands of 


this kind. 

But ETPIIIIAHC stands on the papyrus to 
upset our theory. When, however, we consider 
the illiteracy of the Didot papyrus, and the risks 
of wrong attribution incurred by such a de- 
tached fragment with its obvious Euripidean 
affinities, the objection seems by no means 


insuperable. 
H. J. M. MILNE. 


CICERO, DE ORATORE, 1. 225. 


A VINDICATION OF DOEDERLEIN’S 
CONJECTURE. 


IN C.R. XXXVIII., p. 68, Professor H. J. 
Rose characterises as ‘silly’ the insertion of 
mist before nostro, so I may be excused for 
characterising his arguments against #2zsz as not 
only unconvincing, but for the most part 
irrelevant. 

1. Professor Rose seems to attach some 
importance to his scansion of the passage. 
What it has to do with establishing the em- 
phatic position of nostro I fail to see; the 
colometry is sufficient to do that. The scan- 
sion is simply irrelevant; it has nothing to do 
with the delimitation of coda. 

Again, the insertion of zs: makes not the 
slightest difference to the ‘cadences,’ so that 
Professor Rose’s remark that ‘either Crassus 
was ahead of his age in the matter of rhythm 
or Cicero has improved his cadences for him’ 
is absolutely without point. 

Further, while he is about it, why does Pro- 
fessor Rose not scan the words nostro sanguine? 
Even on Zielinski’s principles these would form 
a colon (a ‘ Stiitzsilbe’ being borrowed from cru- 
delitas), though personally I am far from 
accepting these principles. 

2. Nor can I agree with Professor Rose’s 
colometry, which in at least one place is open to 
serious question. I refer to his separation of 
faucibus from corum. Surely a natural reading 
must take these words together, and make the 
colon end with e¢orum. Professor Rose’s 
mistake is clearly due to his following Zielin- 
ski’s method of prose-scansion, a method which, 
as is shown in my work on Latin Prose Rhythm, 
does not scruple to tamper with the natural 
grouping of words so as to form a colon whose 
cadences shall conform to an arbitrary rhyth- 
mical scheme. In some editions, indeed, eorum 
is followed by a comma. 
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3. Finally, 1 am wholly unconvinced by Pro- 
fessor Rose’s interpretation of the stressed 
nostro. It seems to me to introduce a thought 

uite foreign to Crassus’ appeal, which concerns 
the safety of the senators (os), not of the 
assembly of voters. Antonius’ point in intro- 
ducing the quotation is rather spoiled by the 
allegedly ‘effective’ hint as to the probable fate 
of those addressed. The comments of Antonius 
(servire non modo te, sed untversum senatum, 
ex guibus le eripi vis, etc.), as well as the sense 
of the whole passage, show that Antonius at 
least is thinking only of Crassus’ possible fate 
and that of the Senators. The Senators are to 
be saved from the Equites; this is the only anti- 
thesis that the passage can support. 

Antonius’ argument is this: If the orator had 
to follow the moral philosopher's precepts in 
addressing an audience, he could not use such 
expressions as you did, Crassus, when you 
appealed to the assembly to deliver the Senate 
in its dire extremity. The Senators are saft- 
entes and, according to the philosophers, safz- 
entes neque debent servire neque possunt. If 
Antonius, then, was thinking only of the 
Senators’ blood, and if the historical facts 
support his interpretation, it may fairly be pre- 
sumed that the blood of the assembly never 
crossed Crassus’ mind. From which it follows 
that #ést, far from being ‘silly,’ is indispensable; 
the passage is ‘marred’ without its presence, 
and the Oxford text did well to admit the 
conjecture. H. D. BROADHEAD. 


NOTES ON PETRONIUS. 


33. 3. Omnium textorum dicta: against He- 
raeus’ attractive suggestion may be quoted 
Arnob. V. 14, ‘ textriculas puellas taediosi operis 
circumscribentes moras’ (by telling fairy-tales). 
Cf. ‘omnium genera avium,’ 69. 8. 

35. 4. oclopectam (MS. ‘oclopetam’). Is the 
‘opolectus’ (v./. ‘apolectus’) of Plin. A. 
32. 53 a corruption of this word ? 

37. 4. topanta: cf. C.ILL. 6. 25861 (Dess. 
8146; Diehl, V. Lat. Inscr. 265), ‘tapantio’ (a 
vessel ?). 

37. to, dabaccalis; either from BaSat xadev 
(he has just said ‘ babae babae!’), cf. ZodoxAcis 
(compared by Her., p. 284), or BaBat xadas. A 
similar use (as noun) in Alexis 206, ovxi rap 
perpiov dd\Ad rav BaSat Ba8at. Perhaps this 
very word is concealed in the reading of the 
sole MS. of value in Ath. 131A, SuSaxadous 
(‘marvels’?). Mr. Ulric Gantillon suggests that 
the word may be a pretentious and derogatory 
inflation of Persian deg (Turkish dey). 

37. 10. in rutae folium: Aphrodite hides 
Phaon (Adonis) év @pidaxivas. Ath. 69D, Ael. 
V.H. 12. 18 (ff. C.I.L. 1V. 45. 33, ‘natus Roma- 
nus inter beta et brassica’). 

38. 8. Incubo: cf. Porph. #. Sat. 2. 6. 10, 
‘sunt qui eundem’ (Hercules as god of luck) 
‘ Incubonem esse velint.’ 

38. 9. Read ‘si quoi’ (MS. quo) ‘ deus dedit,’ 
with Goes. 

39.9. in virgine... fugitivi et compedits : 
‘Virgo’ must have been a sort of stocks (cf. 
‘Scotch Maiden’). 
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41. 6. domini sui is impossible. Perhaps the 
original had adtonustaca, corrupted to dnt sui 
Qt. ... 

42. 4. ures inflati ; Kaibel on Epicharm. 246. 

45.1. vartum porcum, apparently there is 
some connexion between ‘ chequered ’ pig and 
‘chequered’ fortune, as in Pl. Epid. 17-18, 
which seems decisive. Cf. Pacuv. 307. 

45.7. Manios: hardly connected with pavns 
in Kottabos, yet cf. 45. 11, ‘de lucerna equites.’ 

45. 9. filicem: probably from ‘ filia’ (cf ‘iuve- 
nix, matrix’). 

46. 7-8. Cp.a mother’s letter, B. Mus. Pap. I. 


43- 

50. 5. Sfellio: Plin. H.XN. 30. 27, ‘unde stel- 
lionum nomen aiunt in maledictum translatum.’ 
Cf. Ap. Met. 5. 30, and gloss ‘ stellio, xaxotpyos, 
KaKkoTporros.” 

52. 3. Petraites as cognomen of the Lycian 
god Men, Lebas-W. 668, 676, C.J.A. 3. 73. 
But here no doubt for Tetraites, who occurs as 
gladiator five times in inscriptions coupled with 
Prudens (Oscan ?) 

52. 8. cordacem ducit: cf. nopSaxa Axioa (a 
‘pas seul’). 

53- 11. daro ‘lout’: cf. éuBapos, quoted by 
ancient lexicographers from Menander. 

56. 6. dévinas bestias: cf. Norden on Aen. 
VI. 707; S. Baring Gould, A Book of Folk- 
Lore, pp. 14, 36. 

57. 6. me quis in <sinu) illius manus ter- 
geret: suppl. Heinsius ; perhaps Kaibel’s ‘ca- 
pillis’ is better (cf. 27 ult.). It is remarkable 
that this zs found as an insult to a woman in 
Joh. de Alta Silva, Dolopathos, p. 82, Hilka. 
Other cases of the custom, besides Nicholas 
Nickleby, ch. 8, and S. Luke 7. 38, quoted by 
Lowe, are Ar. Eg. 910, ScAcyedws pe’ (ed. Bois- 
sonade),! and the fragment published by W. R. 
Paton, Class. Rev. 1906, p. 217.3 

59. 2. Homeristae: ‘in der Literatur sonst 
nicht,’ Friedlander. They are found in papyri: 
Wilcken, Chrest., Nos. 492-3 (Oxyrh., II.-III. 
cent. A.D.). Cy. description in Ach. Tat. III. 

62. 2. fortis tangquam Orcus: already a step 
towards the Romance ogve ? 

64. 7. Cf. Theophr. Char. (dyporxia); rév xuva 

1 giddpyupos eépwrmpevos dia ri GAAo ovbev ef 
py povoy edraias éabie, pn, ‘iva ro per eEwbev 
ayri dou €xa, rd 8€ dorovy avri ~vAov (firewood). 
dayov 8e, eis thy €avrov xeharny oroyytrdpevos, 
Aourpov ovx émidéopat.’ 

2 (Things not to do at table) rovs daxrvdous 
mepirecxey . . . eis THY KEaAny expaccer Oat. 
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mpooxurXeodpuevos . . ; eirreiy: obros uAarre TO 
xepioyv cai ryy olxiav. 

64. 12. This game is played (or was recently) 
in Leicestershire, Yorkshire, and Cambridge- 
shire. Only in Cambridgeshire do they sa 
‘Buck, buck, how many (fingers) do I hold up?’ 
The identity with ‘Bucca, bucca, quot sunt hic ? 
is to me inexplicable. (Trim. had to act as 
horse till he guessed correctly.) 

68. 8. stcut Venus spectat: cf. Varro, Men. 
344 (Biich.’), ‘non haec res de Venere paeta 
strabam facit.’ 

69. 9. de fimo: a favourite Oriental trick, 
according to Sir R. Burton. 

70. 1. de porco: cf. Plut. Flam. ( Tit.) 17. 

73. 3 snvitatus balnet sono: already in 
Theophr. /.c. év Badaveig doa. 

77. 4. cusuc, ‘hovel,’ is a real word, connected 
with the pet name Cusuccia (in inscription, 
Friedl. R. Manners 4.87 E.Tr., CLL. 2. 1235). 
Cf. the name of the 4/rican martyr Mappalicus 
in Cypr. Ef. X., etc.—obviously from ‘ Map- 
palia.’ It isno doubt Eastern. Mr. Gantillon 
sends me the following note: ‘Cusuc is the 
Persian Aushé, a light summer palace, pavilion, 
portico. In Turkish it became £08, pronounced 
kydsk, whence the French £iosgue. Trimalchio 
says: “Cusuc eraf; nunc templum est... The 
word must have brought with it into the slang 
of his day both the sense of flimsiness and of 
the ae of a more pretentious building, 
temple or palace. Both on semantic and on 
phonetic grounds suchzk, “little,” is not to be 
regarded as the source. though foreigners un- 
able to pronounce sf (3) or ch (¢) may have 
associated the meaning of the one with the 
sound of the other. The second w is a euphonic 
helping-vowel inserted under the influence of 
the tone—long uw, which gave the word a 
plausible resemblance to a neuter in c.’ 

77. 6. assem habeas, assem valeas: Mayor 
(on Juv. 3. 143, add.) quotes from Augustine, 
‘quantum habebis, tantum eris ; frange lunam 
et fac fortunam.’ Perhaps we should invert 
‘frange lunam [et] fac fortunam; quantum 
habebis, tantum eris’—an excellent accentual 
troch. tetr., with the not unusual rhyme in the 
first half. 

Seneca, Apocol. 7. 1: Ubi mures ferrum 
yvodunt, See Mayor on Juv. 1. 73, and com- 
mentators on Herond. 3. 76. The reference is 
apparently to an Oriental story, ‘The Rats who 
eat iron, and the Hawks that carry off children,’ 
in the Pancha Tantra, Kalila wa Damna, 
Kathd Sarit Sdgara, Direct. Hum. Vitae. 

W. B. SEDGWICK. 
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REVIEWS 
THE EARLY CIVILISATION OF SOUTHERN CRETE. 


The Vaulted Tombs of Mesaréd: An 
Account of some Early Cemetertes of 
Southern Crete. By STEPHANOS XAN- 
THOUDIDES, Ph.D., Ephor General 
of Antiquities in Crete. Translated 
by J. P. Droop, M.A.; with a Preface 
by Sir Arthur Evans, F.R.S. One 
vol. Pp. xx+142; mapand 62 plates. 
University Press of Liverpool, Ltd. ; 
Hodder and Stoughton, Ltd., London, 
1924. £3 35. net. 

THIS is a well-planned treatise, fully 

illustrated. By translating and editing 

it Professor Droop has done something 
to pay a debt shared by many archae- 
ologists to whom the author has been 
helpful. When the Turks left Crete 
and the foreign missions flocked in, Dr. 

Xanthoudides was one of the native 

scholars who made the way smooth for 

them, improvised a museum and a staff 
to deal with the prodigious output of 
those first years, and found time to carry 
on researches of their own in the in- 
tervals of administrative work. He has 
been active in several fields, classical 
and medieval.as well as prehistoric, and 
has always been ready to put his finds 
and his knowledge at the disposal of 
others. The present volume is the first 
complete account of a series of excava- 
tions undertaken from 1904 to 1915 in 
and around the Mesara plain, which lies 
south of Mt. Ida, and was the territory 
of Gortyna in historic times. Long 
before the Palace of Phaistos was built 
at its western outlet to the sea the 
pan was densely peopled. Each village 

ad a communal vaulted tomb, some- 
times two or three, in which bones and 
pottery and trinkets accumulated 
through the Early Minoan period and 
the beginning of the Middle Minoan, 

roughly between 3000 and 2000 B.c. 

As architecture they are wonderful 

achievements for a primitive people. 

Built of undressed stones and clay in 

the open, these ‘ beehive tombs’ have 

not stood intact to our own day like 
some of the Late Minoan tholot on the 
mainland, which are of good masonry 
embedded in a hillside; but some of 


them stood for many centuries, to be 
repaired and reused at the close of the 
Late Minoan age. Xanthoudides has 
examined sixteen examples in the 
Mesarda, and four others have been ex- 
cavated by the Italian Mission at Hagia 
Tridda and Siva, a few miles nearer the 
sea. 

In contrast to the rectangular houses 
of the adjoining villages, and even to 
rectangular annexes built for sepulchral 
purposes around the tholot, the main 
tomb retained the form of a primitive 
round hut. A circular wall, 8 feet 
thick in larger examples, was carried 
up in contracting courses to a height 
that nearly equalled the _ internal 
diameter, varying from 14 to 43 feet. 
The doorway, a trilithon of big stones, 
faced east, and was approached through 
a pit-like antechamber, which held back 
from the door the earth heaped up 
about the lower courses. The dome 
rose high above this retaining mound, 
and probably had a central opening, 
closed by a movable capstone, for the 
escape of smoke. There are signs that 
great fires were lit inside for purifica- 
tion or some other ritual purpose. The 
mode of burial mingled respect and dis- 
respect for the dead, much as in Cretan 
country-places to-day. The corpse was 
laid to rest in fine attire, but once the 
flesh had decayed the bones were pushed 
to one side and the belongings of the 
dead stolen or trampled underfoot. 
The undisturbed deposits chiefly date 
from the period just before the closing 
of the vaults, early in the Middle 
Minoan age. One a the latest objects 
is a Babylonian cylinder, which can be 
dated about 2000 B.c. The cult of the 
dead perhaps included some kind of 
congregational service, for which paved 
areas were provided outside some of the 
tholot, and may have continued after 
the walling up; at any rate, the sur- 
rounding space remained in use as a 
cemetery. This type of sepulchral 
chapel has not been found outside the 
Mesara; for I agree with Sir Arthur 
Evans, as against the author, in assign- 
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ing the beehive tomb built of large 
blocks of dressed freestone, which I 
excavated at Praisos, to the Third Late 
Minoan period, in which the fashion of 
tholos-burial was reintroduced into Crete 
from the mainland. The mainland type, 
built underground and approached by 
@ passage, appears in Messenia, La- 
conia, and Argolis at the beginning of 
the Late Minoan period, accompanied 
by painted jars, which, as Fimmen has 
shown, are Cretan in style, but belong 
to no known Cretan fabric. Possibly 
it was in Western Crete, still unexplored 
by the spade, that the vaulted tomb 
was developed during the latter part of 
the Middle Minoan period, and trans- 
mitted to new settlements in the 
Peloponnese. 

The human remains are those of 
wiry, long-headed folk, like the pre- 
dynastic Egyptians. The men had 
dirks of copper, afterwards of bronze; 
the women necklaces of steatite, rock- 
crystal, or fuzence, and gold ornaments 
of delicate make, better preserved in 
the contemporary tombs of Mochlos. 
There was a profusion of amulets, seals, 
and pendants, carved in a variety of 
human and animal forms; exotic types, 
dog-headed ape and scarab, pointing 
to relations with Egypt; others whose 
naturalism seems spontaneous and local, 
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such as the dove brooding over her 
young. One cemetery alone yielded 
fifty ivory seals. The predominance of 
Nilotic emblems and reminiscences in 
the engraved designs, the presence of 
stone vases resembling those found in 
early dynastic tombs, and several other 
clues, lead the author to the conclusion, 
already propounded by Evans, that 
there had been immigration into this 
district from the Delta or some other 
region of Libya. There are proofs of 
intercourse oversea with the Cyclades, 
the Peloponnese, and possibly more 
distantregions. Thus the province and 
the period covered by Dr. Xanthoudides'’ 
book played a decisive part in shaping 
Cretan civilisation. When we meet at 
this early stage with the double-axe as 
a religious emblem and with the Rodeo- 
like sport of bull-grappling, we cannot 
doubt that the religious and social 
system of the great palaces had its roots 
in the life of these older village com- 
munities. The subject invites rash 
speculation, but the author is habitually 
cautious as well as concise. The Liver- 
ool University Press 1s to be congratu- 
ated on the form of the book, which, in 
spite of its many plates, is light in the 
hand, and Professor Droop on the ex- 
cellence of the translation and index. 
R. C. BoSANQuET. 


MYCENAE. 


The Annual of the British School at 
Athens. Vol. XXV., 1921-2, 1922-3. 
Pp. xii+504; sixty-two plates and 
ninety-eight figures in the text. 
Macmillan and Co. £4 4s. net. 

IT was a happy inspiration which led 

the Committee of the British School to 

Mycenae as the site for its first excava- 

tion after the war—Professor Tsountas 

waiving his claim. No systematic work 
had been done there since the dis- 
coveries in Crete had changed our ideas 
of Aegean civilisation; there was no 
great preliminary expense needed in 
finding or clearing the site; much 
required to be done as well by way of 
re-examination of previous discoveries 
as of extending the area of excavation; 
and there was a reasonable chance of 
completing the work; while in Mr. 


Wace the school had a director who 
was at once an exceptionally able and 
scrupulous excavator and a leading 
authority in Aegean archaeology. And 
now, what is indeed remarkable, we 
have not been kept waiting for years for 
a full report of the work done. Not, 
alas, that the excavation was, after all, 
completed, nor that we have the whole 
account in this fine volume. Part was 
in the last number, and Mr. Wace’s 
report on the tombs of the Kalkani 
cemetery and the excellent series of 
vases found in them has to wait for a 
different publication. But the bulk, 
the most important historically, is here. 

Schliemann dug before the days of 
scientific excavation, and practically 
confined himself to the two larger 
tholos tombs and the Grave Circle. 
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Tsountas followed with a series of most 
fruitful excavations in which he dis- 
covered more tholoi—including the 
early and very important ‘Tomb of 
Aegisthus’—chamber tombs, the Palace 
and many other buildings on the 
acropolis; but his work has not been 
properly appreciated, chiefly because, 
except for the Palace and some tombs, 
he did not publish any full account of 
his work (for which we must not 
specially blame htm—the soil of Greece 
is strewn with excavations, by Greeks 
and foreigners, unfinished and unpub- 
lished). | Moreover, the temporary 
museum which he made at Mycenae 
was later closed down and most of his 
finds taken to Nauplia and dumped 
there in a hopeless confusion. A com- 
plete and systematic re-examination of 
the whole site, as well as much fresh 
excavation, was therefore imperative, 
and this Mr. Wace set out to do with a 
thoroughness and an imaginative grasp 
which are beyond praise. 

We have now, for the first time, a 
full account of all the nine tholoi of 
Mycenae (and of that near the Argive 
Heraeum), with photographs, plans, 
and elevations; of the Lion Gate and 
the Grave Circle, including a granary by 
the gate and the houses to the south— 
the ‘ Warrior Vase House,’ the ‘Ramp 
House,’ and the ‘ South House,’ the last 
a new discovery which gives a very 
clear idea of the domestic architecture 
of Mycenae; of the Great Ramp which 
carried the road up to the summit of 
the acropolis, and lastly of the Palace 
itself. All this ground was thoroughly 
examined during three years of excava- 
tion, and we now have a detailed report 
which leads to some interesting conclu- 
sions. And, since Mr. Wace knows 
how to handle evidence, his argument, 
though it has to carry a mass of detail, 
is clear and convincing. The most 
important of his conclusions are these: 
Mycenae was first settled at the begin- 
ning of the Bronze Age, in the third 
millennium. The shaft graves belong to 
the end of the Middle Helladic period 
and Late Helladic I., corresponding 
roughly with MM. III. b and LM. I. 
The tholoi are all later; they can be 
divided into three groups according to 
their architectural development, the 
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latest comprising the Treasury of 
Atreus, the Tomb of Clytemnestra, and 
the ‘Tomb of Genii’ and belonging to 
LH. III., the fourteenth century B.c. 
If both the shaft graves and the tholoi 
are tombs of kings, we have in all 
‘aieneyser ied two dynasties, and the 
atest of the tholoi belong to the last 
dynasty that ruled at Mycenae. The 
acropolis wall, the Lion Gate, the 
Grave Circle, and the houses near it, 
practically all of the Palace that we can 
now see—the megaron, the court, the 
room of the throne, the staircase, the 
propylon—also belong to the last 
dynasty. Remains, though poor, of an 
earlier palace have been identified. 
There is much else that this report 
carries that is of importance for the 
history of architecture and of Mycenean 
art, though we must wait for the 
publication of the Kalkani cemetery for 
the best pottery; and I had almost 
forgotten to mention the very interest- 
ing account of Hellenistic Mycenae, 
written by Dr. Boethius—a theatre, a 
gymnasium, and remains of houses 
have been found, which, it is disturbing 
to note, confute Strabo and Pausanias. 
But these two things are the most 
important—the patient, scientific ex- 
position of the evidence and the 
historical conclusions. The report is 
nobly illustrated. 

Excavators are, by their very nature, 
autocrats, men invested with full 
powers; we are necessarily in their 
hands. In a sense they destroy, by 
excavating, the evidence on which we 
must rely. But here, if anywhere, we 
can trust what we are told. The ex- 
cavation itself was scrupulous, and we 
have here a full account of everything 
found, in the place where it was found, 
so that we can in each case weigh the 
evidence as we proceed. 

There is still work to do at Mycenae: 
about a third of the Tomb of Aegisthus 
is unexcavated; much of the area to 
the south of the Grave Circle is un- 
touched, half of the ‘South House’ 
itself being still under the soil; there is 
an interesting colonnaded house east of 
the Palace found by Tsountas, but not 
published. It is all most tantalising. 
It is a thousand pities that the Com- 
mittee of the British School could not 
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see their way to complete the work. It 
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should be, temporarily at least, lost to 


is a still greater pity that the servicesof archaeology. 


so distinguished a scholar as Mr. Wace 


A. W. GOMME. 


OUR DEBT TO GREEK AND ROMAN ARCHITECTURE. 


Our Debt to Greece and Rome: Archttec- 
ture. By ALFRED MANSFIELD BROOKS, 
Professor of Fine Arts, Swarthmore 
College. Introduction by Sir REGI- 
NALD BLOMFIELD. Pp. xix + 189. 
London, Calcutta, Sydney: George 
G. Harrap and Co., Ltd., 1925. 
5s. net. 

PROFESSOR Brooks has undertaken an 

impossible task: the presentation to 

‘the lay intelligence’ of the debt of 

modern architecture to Greece and 

Rome without help from diagrams or 

illustrations. ‘ No work of architecture 

has been mentioned that is not generally 
known. Nota building has been named 
of which plans, sections, elevations, 
details, present condition, and restora- 
tions are not to be found in any one of 
the more easily accessible books on 
architecture’ (p. 143). With regard to 
ancient buildings he has carried out his 
programme only too thoroughly; for 
while he gives a sketch (slight and 
superficial enough) of the development 
of architecture from the Parthenon to 

Santa Sophia, he hardly names and 

nowhere describes any building earlier 

than the middle of the fifth century B.c. 

He shows less restraint in dealing with 

later work, though one might have 

supposed that the Pazzi Chapel, St. 

Andrea at Mantua, and the Rucellai 

Palace were at least as unfamiliar as 

the Croesus Temple at Ephesus, the 

Siphnian Treasury at Delphi, or the 

Temple of Zeus at Olympia. This ex- 

clusion of the archaic and early classical 

periods is very unfortunate; for though 

Professor Brooks has the right to claim 

that his book ‘is in no sense a history 

of Greek and Roman architecture,’ his 
purpose is essentially historical—the 
tracing of the origins of the classical 
elements and the classical spirit in 
modern building. The lay-reader will 
quit this book with the impression that, 
except for vague Egyptian antecedents, 
and an unelucidated period of ‘ tireless 
experimentation,’ Doric and Ionic both 


sprang full-grown upon an astonished 
world in the heyday of Periclean Athens. 
Professor Brooks is presumably under 
no such delusion, but his book is bound 
to foster it. Of the Doric temples of 
Sicily and South Italy we hear nothing 
till we reach the chapters on Hellenistic 
and Roman architecture (pp. 92 and 
106), and no word there suggests that 
any of them are early. We actually 
read on p. g2: ‘In Asia Minor, Asiatic 
or Ionic Greece, and in Magna Graecia, 
Sicily, and Southern Italy, during the 
fourth century before Christ the quality 
of vast size was, so to speak, grafted 
upon the parent stem of Athenian, fifth- 
century, Greek architecture.’ Who 
would suppose from this that almost 
all the many Greek temples of Sicily 
and South Italy are earlier than the 
fourth century, and that the great 
majority, including all the largest, are 
older than the Parthenon? Who would 
guess that the sixth and early fifth 
centuries raised such colossal works 
as Temple G at Selinus and the Olym- 
pieum of Akragas in the Doric West, 
or the archaic temples of Ephesus and 
Samos in the Ionic East? But we hear 
nothing of sixth-century Ionic except 
for the dates of the destruction of 
‘the earlier’ temples at Ephesus and 
Didyma. There is no hint in the de- 
scription of the later Artemisium that 
its sculptured drums had archaic pre- 
decessors. Nor are we told of the 
Cnidian and Siphnian treasuries in the 
elaborate description of the Maiden 
Porch of the Erechtheum, which ‘ may 
be described as breaking the letter and 
keeping the spirit of every convention 
and rule’ (p. 77). We are also left 
with the false impression that the 
Erechtheum was the grand model of 
later Ionic. Narrow as are the limits 
of 180 small pages, Professor Brooks 
could easily have found room for a 
short sketch of the archaic period, but 
he has preferred to fill his space with 
eloquent generalities. 
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Much of this omission is doubtless 
deliberate; but several passages suggest 
that, despite an impressive bibliography, 
which includes the promised, but still 
unpublished, third edition of Anderson 
and Spiers, with the false date 1923, 
and despite notes referring to recent 
articles in learned periodicals, Professor 
Brooks has not mastered his subject. 
It is not true, for instance, that the use 
of superimposed tiers of columns in the 
cella of the Parthenon was an arrange- 
ment ‘ unusual in the Greek world, and 
new on the mainland of Greece’ (p. 56). 
No doubt Professor Brooks could only 
remember the Paestum example; but 
at least two of the Parthenon’s main- 
land predecessors, and not the least 
important, must have had the same 
arrangement—the Temple of Aphaia 
in Aegina (for this purpose a ‘ main- 
land’ building), and the Temple of 
Zeus at Olympia. It is not true that 
we know ‘little or nothing’ of the 
structure of Greek timber roofs (pp. 14 
and 113): we have the exact specifica- 
tions for the roof of Philo’s arsenal. It 
is not true (p. 30) that the consoles of 
Corinthian entablatures were ‘deve- 
loped’ out of dentils. Again, the sug- 
gestion (p. 53) that the smallness of 
the columns in the wings of the Pro- 
pylaea is due to the change of plan is 
absurdly false. Professor Brooks writes 
on p. 76: ‘ The corner or turning capital 
of the north porch of the Erechtheum is 
unique in that the outer corner volutes 
are merged in one greater volute, set at 
an angle of forty-five degrees and some- 
what lifted.” So far as we know this 
method was universal. It is found in 
all later work; and at Athens it is 
definitely attested for both the Temple 
on the Ilissus and the Temple of Nike 
Apteros, of which the former, at least, 
was certainly older than the Erech- 
theum. Of the Didymaion he writes 
that ‘it was begun about 333 B.c.’ (p. 95). 
He goes on to describe the carved bases 
of the eastern front, without a hint that 
the construction of the temple dragged 
on through the Hellenistic and Roman 
periods, and that these bases are among 
the latest parts. So might an account 
of Westminster Abbey open with the 
statement that it was begun about 
1245 A.D., and proceed forthwith to 
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the description of its west towers. 
His account of the character of early 
Roman architecture is most misleading. 
He writes (p. 110): ‘By 250 B.c., the 
severe and simple architectural require- 
ments of pure utility, along with the 
earlier ascetic character of republican 
life in general, were giving way to ele- 
gance,’ without a word (here or else- 
where) of the existence of the rich and 
brilliant tradition of Etruscan-Latin 
terracotta and timber construction or of 
its prevalence at Rome. He criticises 
the exterior effect of the Pantheon (p. 
120) as if the existing portico were 
original. He gives as a fact (p. 65) the 
existence of intentional concave curva- 
ture in ‘the base and entablature’ of 
the Parthenon fronts, though neither 
Hoffer nor Pennethorne asserted it of 
any part below the capitals, and Penrose 
rejected it altogether. 

Such points, though scarcely negli- 
gible, might be regarded as compara- 
tively unimportant, were the aesthetic 
judgments, which fill the bulk of the 
book, original or coherent; but they 
are, for the most part, both common- 
place and unstable—a wearisome harp- 
ing on the austere sturdiness of Doric, 
the delicate gracefulness of Ionic, the 
rich ornateness of Corinthian. He 1s 
afraid frankly to admire anything 
Roman. After an enthusiastic descrip- 
tion of the interior of the Pantheon, 
which ‘is a work of art which bears the 
same relation to Roman civilisation 
and the world’s culture that the Aeneid 
bears’ (p. 119), which ‘ produces a sense 
of exhilarating calm, and is a profound 
and consoling proof of the possible truth 
of the words: What a prece of work ts 
man! how noble tn reason ! how infinite 
in faculty !’, he remembers that the 
Romans cared for nothing but ‘ dazzling 
material greatness,’ and damps our 
ardour with the verdict: ‘ Theirs, like 
our intellectuality, was cold; a matter 
of applied mathematics, a dominant 
desire to serve so-called practical ends, 
in one word, bigness; this in everlasting 
distinction to the sort of intellectuality 
exhibited by the Greeks before them, 
and the medizval French after them.’ 
Yet the architects of Rome’s Christian 
basilicas, merely because their roofs 
were of timber, were guilty, despite 
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‘ their grave beauty of pillar and mosaic, 
imposing size, and noble vistas’ of ‘a 
stupendous retrogression ' (p. 144); and 
‘architecture between 300 A.D. and 600 
A.D. in the West passes from a live 
thing to one moribund.’ 

It may appear disproportionate to 
devote so much space to Professor 
Brooks’ account of ancient architecture, 
seeing that his theme is ‘Our Debt to 
Greece and Rome’; but except for vague 
generalisations and occasional lists of 
modern buildings inspired by particular 
ancient monuments, he does not touch 
the post-classical period till he has filled 
seven-eighths of his available space. 
His sketch of medieval building is too 
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short and allusive to have much value, 
and his account of Renaissance and 
modern architecture is meagre and 
sometimes misleading. Wren, for in- 
stance, did not build the existing Royal 
Exchange; nor Is it true (p. 165) that 
‘ the greater part’ of English eighteenth- 
century architecture was ‘ pompous, like 
that of the corresponding epoch across 
the Channel.’ 

It would be unfair to close this review 
without acknowledging that Professor 
Brooks’ descriptions of fifth-century 
Athenian architecture are genuinely elo- 
quent, and may well serve to stimulate 
the interest of those lay-readers for 
whom he chiefly writes. 

D. S. ROBERTSON. 


EARLY ATHENIAN COINAGE. 


Athens: Its History and Cotnage before 
the Persian Invasion. By C.T.SELrT- 
MAN. One vol. Pp. xx+228; 24 
collotype plates, frontispiece, many 
line drawings and half-tone illustra- 
tions in text. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1924. {£2 2s. 

THE scope of this book is twofold: 

first, the identification and chrono- 

logical arrangement of the early Athe- 
nian coinages; second, the review, with 
criticism or interpretation, of contem- 

orary Athenian history, with some 
incidental archaeological notes from 
the ground thus won. The numis- 
matic part is on the whole excellently 
done, and the mass of material 

(comprising examples of all dies ac- 

cessible to the author), set out for 

the first time in ordered sequence, will 
prove of great value to future workers 
in the same field. 

Though the chronological arrange- 
ment worked out must stand in broad 
outline, opinions will differ as to some 
of the details. The outline is indeed 
filled in with greater definition than the 
evidence allows, and the die couplings 
are not numerous enough to warrant 
the claim that rigid sequences can be 
established with their aid. In general 
there are too many unknown factors 
involved: the evidence for the existence 
of two mints on Attic soil seems to me 
quite insufficient, and the author is 


hardly justified in assuming so regular 
an output, with approximately the same 
number of dies in use each year, regard- 
less of the political and economic cir- 
cumstances. The space available here 
does not permit full discussion of the 
technical question, but those interested 
may be referred to a review in the 
current number of the Numismatic 
Chronicle, where this and other points 
are examined in greater detail. 

The most important contributions of 
the book are the identification ) of the 
coinage of Solonand the oligarchy before 
Pisistratus in the so-called Wappen- 
miinzen, hitherto given (with a query) to 
Euboea, and (2) of the coins struck by 
Pisistratus during his exile in Thrace. 
The latter are of considerable interest ; 
their epigraphical peculiarities and their 
rough but vigorous style show that the 
tyrant employed local workmen to coin 
the silver from his Thracian mines. 
The general account given of Solon’s 
reforms is the most probable that the 
scanty and somewhat conflicting evi- 
dence allows. Solon in effect permitted 
debts incurred in drachmae of Aeginetic 
weight to be paid in drachmae of Euboic 
weight, lighter by three-tenths. This 
solution leads direct to the question, 
Were these coins of Aeginetic weight 
also of Aeginetan mintage, or were they 
issued at Athens? Mr. Seltman adopts 
the latter view, and finds them in the 
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coins with the type of an amphora 
generally given to Carthaea. This 
series dates from the end of the seventh 
century, and is the earliest hitherto 
assigned to Athens. The attribution, 
however (which the author apparently 
regards as demonstrated), strikes one 
for technical and other reasons as 
most uncertain. The attribution 
here proposed for the Wappenmiinzen 
is not new; but most recent numis- 
matists, while admitting the probable 
Athenian origin of one or two of the 
coins in question, have rejected it for 
the bulk of them. The new factor is 
the discovery that several with different 
types share common punch dies—+t.e. 
they must all be products of one mint, 
and Athens is the only one that fits the 
case. The author seeks to draw further 
support from the types themselves, most 
of which he considers to be badges of 
the old oligarchical families, whose 
power was broken by Pisistratus. There 
is, however, little evidence for the 
general use of hereditary, as opposed to 
personal, badges; the best case is that 
made out for the trisceles, the ‘ white- 
legs’ of the Alcmaeonidae. The fact 
that all the types of the Wappenmiinzen 
occur as shield devices on Attic sixth 
and fifth century vases is not so helpful 
as appears at first sight. The range of 
Greek shield devices is not large, and 
similar evidence from vases, scanty as 
it is compared with Athens, is sufficient 
to show that many were equally used 
at Argos and Corinth. The coin with 
the bull type here ranged with the 
Wappenminzen (for which a_ parallel 
shield device is also found among the 
Attic vases!) is not Athenian, but 
Thraco-Macedonian. The whole ques- 
tion needs going into by someone who 
knows the vases as well as Mr. Seltman 
knows the coins. 

The attempt to illustrate the history 
of the oligarchical period by the coins 
on the assumption that they bear family 
badges gives rise to a good deal of 
ingenious but somewhat uncritical 
speculation. Here and elsewhere (e.g. 
in the suggested influence of Wappen- 
miinzen on the types of Etruria and the 
Danubian district) the author’s desire 
for a neat and attractive story is apt to 
get the better of his sense of probability. 
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Apart from the coinage of Athens 
proper, a little group of coins in 
electrum and silver is assigned to the 
exiled Alcmaeonids at Delphi. The 
suggestion that they issued money for 
their own political purposes from the 
funds placed at their disposal for re- 
building the temple (hence the elec- 
trum) is attractive, and may well be 
correct. Another group is given, in 
addition to the well-known coins of 
Miltiades the younger, to the Philaid 
tyrants of the Chersonese. Here the 
group is less homogeneous and the attri- 
bution correspondingly more uncertain. 
In this connexion a word must be said 
about the remarkable identification as 
the young Miltiades himself of the 
youthful rider on the MeAriddns xados 
plate (not kylix) at Oxford, now assigned 
to Euphronius (not Epictetus). Not to 
mention the startling appearance of a 
contemporary portrait at such a date 
and the direct reference assumed in the 
«xandos-name, the costume, on which so 
much stress is laid, is not so much 
Thracian (for which the locus classicus 
must be the Orpheus vase) as Oriental. 
There is no need to amend the current 
description of the young man as a 
Persian. The book also contains two 
excursions into early metrology: the 
first attempts to base the Euboic 
standard on the prehistoric copper 
ingot, which the author’s ingenuity 
derives morphologically from an oxhide 
and equates with the ox talent; the 
second, to derive the Aeginetic standard 
from the iron spit currency of the Pelo- 
ponnese. In both cases the scanty 
material that exists has been neces- 
sarily so exposed to change in the 
crucial point, weight, that, apart from 
our ignorance of the relative values of 
the baser metals to gold and silver, any 
conclusions must be most uncertain. 
It seems unfortunate to leave out of 
consideration the copper ingots from 
Crete, Cyprus, and Sardinia on the 
ground of provenance ; some are dupli- 
cates of the ingot from Mycenae in 
shape and technique, and one of the 
latter actually bears the same stamp. 
Their weights are difficult to fit into 
the system proposed. 


E. S. G. ROBINSON. 
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GREEK PHILOSOPHICAL TERMINOLOGY. 


Die Ausdriicke fir den Begriff des Wissens 
tn der vorplatonischen Philosophie. 
Von Bruno SNELL (Philologische 
Untersuchungen XXIX). One vol. 
Pp. roo. Berlin: Weidmann, 1924. 
M. 3.60. 

THE subject of this book, we are told, 
is the lexicology of the words go¢ia, 
yvoun, ovveois, icropid, paOnpa, ém- 
orn in ‘ pre-Platonic philosophy.’ We 
are faced at once by the question 
whether this does or does not include 
Socratic philosophy, and where pre- 
cisely we are to draw the line between 
Socrates and Plato. In the next place, 
we have to observe that Socrates (to 
all appearance) and Plato habitually 
used certain words which do not belong 
to the Attic vocabulary in the strict 
sense. In the third place it does not 
appear safe, in view of this, to leave out 
the vocabulary of Aristotle, who was not 
an Athenian but an Ionian, if we intend 
to get a complete grasp of the problem. 
In its origin philosophy is wholly Ionic. 
During the lifetime of two men, Socrates 
and Plato, it became Athenian like 
everything else; but even the disciples 
of the Academy mostly came from 
abroad, and, though Athens remained, 
geographically speaking, the centre of 
philosophical study, no Athenian after 
Plato ever reached the first rank as a 
philosopher. Accordingly the whole 
philosophical language of Greece is 
Ionic in origin and only passes through 
Attic for a short time. Aristotle reverts 
in large measure to an_ essentially 
Ionic vocabulary. Even in the fifth 
century B.C. we can see that the tech- 
nical language of philosophy was funda- 
mentally Ionic, and that what is really 
wanted is an account of the scientific 
and philosophical dialect of Greece 
from Anaximander to Aristotle. The 
greatest name in the list is doubtless 
that of the Athenian Plato, but even 
his technical terminology is Ionic rather 
than Attic. 

The record of the earliest stages is, 
of course, very imperfect. The greatest 
names are those of Pythagoras and 
Socrates, and neither of them wrote 
anything. Even in the case of those 
philosophers of whom we have con- 


siderable remains, that is mainly due to 
Simplicius, who inserted such passages 
as seemed important to him in his 
commentary on Aristotle’s Physics. We 
should have been completely at a loss 
but for this happy idea of the Academic 
commentator of the sixth century A.D. 
Further, Simplicius was not specially 
interested in the sort of problem Snell 
deals with, and there is no reason to 
suppose that he has preserved the most 
important passages from that point of 
view. It is not too much to say that 
we get no idea of the unsatisfactory 
nature of our authorities from Snell’s 
book. 

Let us take first the word codos and 
its cognates. The adjective copos, we 
are told (p. 16), occurs only once in 
Thucydides (III. 37, 4) and coduotrns 
once (III. 38, 7), both in a speech by 
Cleon, while codiopa is found once 
(VI. 77, 1), and the meaning is not 
complimentary. The noun codia does 
not occur at all. We are told further 
that not one of these words occurs in 
Antipho, Andocides, Lycurgus or Hy- 

rides. In Aeschines the noun codia 
is not found once, and once only in 
Demosthenes (5 § 11). That is inter- 
esting, but it seems to me even more 
so that in Plato codia and ¢dpovnacs are 
quite synonymous, except that codgia 
is often ironical in sense, which ¢povnats 
never is. It is further to be noticed 
that the regular opposite of codos is 
apabns. Lastly, the history of the 
word is not complete till we have noted 
the distinction drawn in the WNrco- 
machean Ethics by Aristotle between 
dpovnats and codgia. The way in which 
he disparages dpoynots in comparison 
with godgia in that work is a thing 
which obviously calls for explanation, 
and without that we feel that there is 
something wanting. 

The question of émornun is even 
more important. It appears that the 
word is first found in Bacchylides 
(IX. 38 pupiac & avipav émortapas 
méXovrat), which is instructive in view 
of the almost complete disappearance of 
early Ionic literature. Bacchylides is 
not likely to have got the word from 
Athens, especially as the word éri- 
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orapas is as old as Homer, and I cannot 
doubt that the pse/osts marks it as a 
genuine Ionic word. Snell, however, 
says (p. 86) ‘ émruornun, like pdOnpa, is 
accordingly foreign to the Ionic dialect 
and to Ionic philosophy,‘and he actually 
regards the term as of Attic origin, and 
the last part of his book is devoted to 
showing the importance of this sup- 
posed fact. But surely we know by 
now that the original dialect of the 
Pythagoreans was Ionic. They had 
certainly no occasion to use Doric in 
these early days. Pythagoras was an 
Ionian, and Croton was at any rate not 
Doric in his day. In fact, it is impos- 
sible to doubt that both érsornun and 
pabnpatixn are genuine Ionic words 
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Plato, with an English translation, Vol. 
IV., Laches, Protagoras, Meno, Euthy- 
demus. By W.R. M. Lams. (Loeb 
Classical Library.) London: Heine- 
mann; New York: Putnam, 1924. 
Cloth, ros. net. 

THESE dialogues have, of course, been 

translated before, and it is not easy to 

produce a version which is entirely new. 

In certain passages it is possible to 

suspect that the translator has pur- 

posely avoided the phraseology of his 
predecessors, and that is not necessarily 

a good thing, though of course the law 

of copyright must be respected. With 

these limitations, the translation is, on 
the whole, satisfactory, and reads well. 

There is, however, a more serious 

criticism to which the work is open. 

We are told in the preface that ‘the 

Greek text in this volume is based on 

the recension of Schanz,’ and that ‘a 

certain number of emendations by other 

scholars have been adopted, and these 
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Piracy in the Ancient World. By Pro- 
fessor H. A. ORMEROD. Pp. 286; 


frontispiece and 2 maps. University 
Press of Liverpool, Ltd., 1924. 
Tos. 6d. 


PROFESSOR ORMEROD has done an in- 
teresting piece of work, and it is not 
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which came to Athens from Southern 
Italy in the fifth century B.c. We 
have to remember constantly that what 
we call Greek philosophy came into 
being at Athens at that time, when the 
eastern Ionic systems (Anaxagoras) 
came into conflict with the western 
Ionic (Zeno). Unhappily we have only 
for the most part fragments of Ionic 
literature as it was in the beginning of 
the fifth century, and the occurrence of 
ériotnun in Bacchylides may serve as 
a warning. 

I do not mean to say that there are 
not many valuable remarks in this little 
book, but it seems more important to 
call attention to its very unhistorical 
character. JoHN BURNET. 


PLATO, IV. 


are noted as they occur.’ As a matter 
of fact, the text given is decidedly more 
satisfactory than that of Schanz in some 
respects, and notably in the omission 
of brackets, which Schanz quaintly 
said ‘did no one any harm,’ but we 
get no indication of the translator’s 
divergences, and this may sometimes 
lead to confusion. There are even 
places where the translation appears to 
represent a different text from that 
printed on the opposite page. For 
Instance, in Prot. 321b, the text gives 
UTd Toé@y Ta pév ordais, which is 
translated ‘some he shod with hoofs,’ 
which is surely a rendering of Cobet’s 
happy emendation b7rodéy ra pev ordais, 
a reading which is adopted in my text, 
though Mr. Lamb does not mention it 
at all. It will be very interesting to 
see what text the Loeb Classics will 
adopt when they come to the end of 
Schanz. Will they fall back on Her- 
mann? Let us hope not. 
JOHN BuRNET. 


PIRACY. 


his fault that he could not throw more 
light on the manners and customs of 
ancient pirates and the troubles of their 
victims. No such material exists as for 
later times in the numerous records of 
travellers and adventurers like Paul 
Lucas and Muntaner. In fact, the only 
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accounts we have are those in the later 
Greek romances. No individual pirates 
are known to us; we have no stories of 
their adventures. Professor Ormerod 
has had to confine himself to a general 
account of piracy and the part it played 
in ancient history—when it flourished ; 
when it was kept at bay, as during the 
predominance of Athens; when again, 
as in the first century B.c., it dominated 
the seas, and itself determined the 
actions of states; how it was conquered. 
What we have, therefore, is first a 
chapter on the general methods of the 
pirates—where their favourite hunting- 
grounds were and their refuges, illus- 
trated by a wealth of evidence from 
ancient and modern writers: an excel- 
lent chapter. Then a discussion of 
piratical wars and incidents connected 
with them—the struggles of Egypt, for 
instance, with the men of the sea, 
Ekwesh, Sherden, and others, Poly- 
crates, the rivalry of Samos and Miletus, 
Histiaeus, the Illyrian wars, the con- 
quest of the Cilician pirates, the Lex 
Gabinia, and so on. This is all very 
soundly done, and is fully documented; 
and if the author has not brought many 
new facts to light or suggested any 
novel theory—and he is to be congratu- 
lated on a certain austerity in this—at 
least the general conditions in the 
Mediterranean in peace and war, especi- 
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ally in the Greek period from the sixth 
to the third century, have been well 
brought out. We come to realise, as 
we seldom do in reading the orainary 
history, how rare and short were the 
periods when merchantmen could be 
reasonably certain of an undisturbed 
voyage; though this must not be 
exaggerated—there was trade enough in 
the seventh and sixth centuries. Pro- 
fessor Ormerod forgets that not oniy in 
historians, but on official inscriptions, 
the word Ayorat may be abuse of an 
enemy rather than accurate description. 
Similarly ro Anotixov tov IleXoTroyyn- 
ciwy of Thuc. II. 69 and the Megar.an 
Anoraé (III. 51, IV. 67) are raiders only, 
and have little to do with piracy. 

One of the most interesting subjects 
touched on in this book is that of priva- 
teering and reprisals (by individuals 
with the assent of the state); and here 
we could do well with a fuller discussion 
of the extent of the practice and its 
relation to international law and custom. 
For this more directly concerns ancient 
ideas ; and some of the space now given 
to discussion of the identity of the 
Ekwesh or the details of the Illyrian 
tribes might have been used for it. 
For the Greek attitude towards piracy 
and privateering we are left to surmise 


only. 
A. W. GOMME. 


THE ROMAN QUESTIONS OF PLUTARCH. 


The Roman Questions of Plutarch. By 
H. J. Rose. Pp. 220. g”x6”. Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press, 1924. Cloth, 
12s, 6d. net. 

THOSE who have seen Warde Fowler’s 

Reminiscences will have been eager to 

learn what happened to ‘the very 

elaborate notes’ on Plutarch’s Roman 

uestions which he handed over to 

rofessor Rose. In this slender volume 
anticipation is agreeably satisfied. The 
erudition of Professor Rose in matters 
anthropological and classical alike re- 
quires no herald, and readers of the 

C.R. will know that he adds to it a 

refreshing and admirable candour of 

statement which seldom leaves a reader 

in doubt what the real point of a 

crux is, what opinion is held by Pro- 


fessor Rose about it, and why he holds it. 
It necessarily follows that the book is 
of the first importance for the study of 
Roman religion, particularly as no 
adequate commentary on this impor- 
tant source exists. Jevons edition of 
Holland’s version contains, of course, 
some valuable matter of which Pro- 
fessor Rose has made use; otherwise, 
in English I know only of the ill- 
informed and quite worthless Allen, 
Roman Problems, etc. 

The book contains introductory 
essays, translation and commentary. 
Wisely the text, except for the mini- 
mum necessarily imposed upon a trans- 
lator, has been left alone. For acritical 
edition of the text belongs to the larger 
task, at which it would be idle to tinker 
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1ecemeal, of redeeming the Moralia 
rom the mess in which Bernardakis has 
left them. I wonder, by the way, who 
has taken over W. R. Paton’s work at 
this, and whether what he had accom- 
plished before his death has been pre- 
served. 

The first essay deals elaborately but 
sensibly with Quellenforschung, and really 
exhausts the subject of the sources of 
the Questions so far as any reasonable 
certainty can be reached. What it all 
amounts to for a student of Roman 
religion is that Plutarch’s questions are 
derived from reliable sources, but his 
answers are only of secondary interest 
and authority, whatever their source. 
For modern scholarship knows a good 
deal more about the aitia of early 
Roman religion than even Varro, the 
best of Plutarch’s authorities. Thus, 
though Professor Rose on xxvii cor- 
rectly says that ‘ Varro calls this (the 
marking out of the pomerium of a pro- 
posed site with a plough), rightly or 
wrongly, an Etruscan ceremony,’ I 
should give my vote for Varro being 
wrong. There is no very conclusive 
evidence, but a series of considerations 
have a cumulative effect. Varro was 
probably guessing, and I personally 
consider Strabo but primus inter pares 
In exaggerating the Roman debt to 
Etruria. There is some evidence (see 
Peet, Stone and Bronze Ages, p. 341) 
that terremare settlements were perhaps 
marked out with a ploughed furrow. 
Again, the augural templum and town 
planning are intimately mixed up, and 
the general scheme of the town plan, 
with the decumanus clearly defined, has 
its prototypes in the terremare. But 
augury was Italic, not Etruscan, in 
origin. Inevitably there are a number 
of such small points upon which one 
would like to take the discussion a little 
further. The exigences of space forbid 
it in the reviewer, and Proteacor Rose 
might fairly retort that the writer of a 
commentary suffers analogous restric- 
tions. Upon the whole the commentary 
is admirable. The notes are terse and 
to the point, and a real guide to the 
more extensive literature of the subject. 

The essays contain an excellent sum- 
mary of the causes of what appears to 
us so unscientific an approach to his 
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problems by so sensible a scholar as 
Plutarch. Naturally we should all write 
this chapter for ourselves with slight 
varieties of emphasis. I am not sure 
that the references to the modern theory 
of ‘a primitive revelation’ (p. 57) may 
not be a little misleading to some of us, 
for in Plutarch’s time, at any rate, the 
tendency, in spite of cross-currents due 
to the conflict of barbarous survivals 
with humanitarian ideals, was to regard 
the ‘primitive revelation’ as the most 
perfect and authentic form. Hence the 
emphasis of rival Oriental cults upon 
their respective claims to represent the 
Ur-form of religion (see Reitzenstein, 
Hellentstische Mystertenreltgionen, 2nd 
edition, pp. 102 f.). I should also be 
tempted to mention on p. 59 the in- 
teraction of Euhemerism and _ the 
Hellenistic cults of deified kings; for 
the tremendous hold which Euhemer- 
istic theory acquired must be partly 
due to the support which the analogies 
of existing and actual worship lent to 
its hypotheses about the past. 

The essay on The Oldest Stratum of 
Roman Religion contains a valuable and 
very pertinent criticism of Sir James 
Frazer’s king-gods in Rome. This is 
followed by some selected puzzles—the 
Argei, Marriage and the Clan, the flamen 
Dialis and his taboos. A propos of the 
second of these, Professor Rose, after 
dealing faithfully with the rival theories 
of marriage by capture and marriage 
as a simulated sacrifice of the bride, 
propounds an interesting theory of the 
survival of traces of a classificatory 
system of relationship at Rome. This 
difficult and elaborate matter will need 
careful scrutiny, but it is too intricate 
to justify an extempore opinion pro 
or con. 

One small point may be added to the 
note on xxvi. 21. To the statement of 
Sokrates of Argos, a Hellenistic author 
not ‘late’ in the sense of Imperial, that 
Argive women wore white in mourning, 
an imperfect analogy may be added 
from the lex Gambreotarum of the third 
century B.c. (Ditt. Syll.8 1219), imper- 
fect because it is men, for whom the 
mourning regulations are different and 
less stringent, who may wear white. 
vopov elvas TauBpewrats tas trevOovcas 
eye patay écOnta pn KateppuT@péevny® 

I 
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xpjoba: Se nai tovs avédpas xal tovs 
maidas trovs mevOovurvras eoOnrs paras, 
éap 7) BovrAwvrat Never. 

The printing of the book is worthy 
of the Clarendon Press; that the title- 
page should therefore be a thing of 

eauty has fortunately become the rule. 
There are very few misprints, and the 
worst of them, ‘ pubic’ for ‘ public,’ is 
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not misleading in its context. The 
transatlantic use of ‘the feed’ (r7» 
tpopnv) is, perhaps, permissible in a 
distinguished scion of McGill. I per- 
sonally view with mingled feelings the 
use of the adjective ‘sacral,’ first coined 
as well as since popularised by Sir 
Arthur Evans; but no doubt it has 
come to stay. 
W. R. HALLIDAY. 


ETERNAL ROME. 


Eternal Rome: The City and its People 
from the Earliest Times to the Present 
Day. By GRANT SHOWERMAN, Pro- 
fessor of Classics in the University 
of Wisconsin. Twovols. Pp.x+1I- 
650 (paging continuous); 55 plates. 
New Haven: Yale University Press ; 
London: Humphrey Milford; Oxford: 
University Press, 1924. 48s. 

THIS attractive work, we are warned, 
‘is written chiefly for those who feel 
the need of large vision.’ But there is 
too much detail for the large view, and 
the specialist will wonder what lies 
behind such a phrase as ‘ the abandon- 
ment of Britain in 446.’ Has the con- 
troversy been decided in favour of 
Professor Bury (442) or Mr. Colling- 
wood (407)? Again, has Professor 
Showerman examined and tacitly re- 
jected the theory that the round reliefs 
on the arch of Constantine belong to 
the period of Hadrian? Does he not 
realise that one of the most important 
factors in the original choice of the site 
of Rome was probably the command 
of the crossing of the Tiber ? 

Such are the inevitable consequences 
of generalisation and abbreviation ; but 
the specialist must bear the reproach 
that he seldom provides the larger view 
which it 1s certainly necessary that 
someone should take. 

Professor Showerman insists, I think, 
rather overmuch on the gloomy side of 
the picture. He does not seem to allow 
enough credit for the fact that the mighty 
machine of empire ran smoothly for so 
long, and provided peace, prosperity, 
justice, and a remarkable degree of 
liberty of thought and action, despite 
the peccadilloes of its rulers and the 
utter rottenness of both higher and 
lower classes in Rome. Life was cer- 


tainly far more healthy in the provinces; 
and it has been truly said that Rome 
united the world in one with an absence 
of national feeling and national exclu- 
siveness which makes the Roman 
Empire a thing quite different to all 
modern empires. His pictures of life, 
on the other hand, are most interesting. 
One may be well grateful to him, to 
take only one instance, for having given 
us Ammianus Marcellinus’ picture of 
the Romans of his time (pp. 252 ff.). 

I will mention one or two points of 
detail. In describing the Campus 
Martius under Augustus (p. 123), he 
includes buildings which we only know 
in their restored form, without men- 
tioning them again when he comes to 
speak of the emperors who erected what 
we now see. That ‘the original of the 
Notitia and Curiosum was probably a 
little guide’ [the italics are mine] ‘to 
the monuments of Rome in the first 
century’ (p. 251) is a somewhat rash 
statement. The original was certainly 
an official document. Itis more serious 
when Marjorian (stc) is spoken of ‘ only 
a score of years after Constantine’ 
(p. 355). In the destruction of Rome 
not nearly enough place has been given 
to earthquakes. I am convinced that 
that which occurred in the time of 
Leo IV. gave the first impulse with- 
out which (e.g.) the Colosseum could 
never have been attacked by the 
Roman quarryer. 

The choice of illustrations and their 
legends cannot always be commended. 
Thus, the point of the view opposite 
p. 6 is that of one looking at Antemnae 
(the height on the right). The curved 
roof of the mausoleum of Augustus (the 
only part visible) 1s modern (p. 132). 
A view from the ridge of Tusculum 
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(p- 176) is lettered ‘ Tusculum and the 
Alban Mount. The Tusculan villa of 
Cicero was in the vicinity.’ Then have 
we indeed laboured in vain! In his 
choice of a view of the wall of Aurelian 
(p. 246) he has followed Durm in show- 
ing a piece in which the curtain and 
the sloping bases of the towers are both 
due to post-classical restoration. The 
view of the medieval walls at Terni 
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(p. 344) is good, but there is not a word 
about them in the text. 

But on the whole the book gives a 
pleasant impression. Professor Shower- 
man has obviously felt deeply the 
interest, nay, the fascination, of his 
subject, and has been successful in trans- 
mitting it to his readers, and for that 
we may be grateful to him. 

T. ASHBY. 


THE ROMAN TOGA. 


The Roman Toga. By Littian M. 
Witson, Ph.D. (The Johns Hop- 
kins University Studies in Archaeo- 
logy, No. 1.) Pp. 132; seventy-five 
half-tone blocks. Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1924. $5.00. 

THE Roman toga played so prominent 
a part in national life that an attempt 
to explain fully its form and the 
methods of adjusting it is by no means 
a waste of labour. Miss Wilson has 
made a very thorough study of the toga 
in all its phases down to Byzantine 
times. Whatever may be thought of 
the conclusions arrived at, no archaeo- 
logist who deals with this subject will 
be able to ignore the present work. 

A brief description of the method of 
treatment may first be given. After 
discussing the literary evidence, the 
author gives photographs of representa- 
tive statues and reliefs of togat:, such as 
the Arringatore at Florence, the Ara 
Pacis reliefs, the Augustus of the Terme 
Museum, a relief from the Arch of 
Trajan at Beneventum, the portrait 
statue of a Roman consul with the 
mappa from the Conservator1 Museum, 
and consular diptychs of the sixth 
century, and then gives diagrams to 
illustrate what she believes to have 
been the form of toga represented on 
these and other monuments. These 
diagrams are accompanied by photo- 
graphs of living or lay models wearing 
a toga as reconstructed on these lines, 
while the method of fitting is also 
shown. 

It may be said that these reconstruc- 
tions are, as a whole, very successful, 
and reproduce the effect of the originals 
well; at the same time, the reader 
cannot fail to be struck with the 


superiority in artistic effect of a reason- 
ably good piece of sculpture over that 
of a living model however carefully 
draped. Miss Wilson gives the dimen- 
sions of her reconstructed togas as 
based on a unit calculated from the 
height of the model from the floor to 
the base of the neck. 

Such is the general plan of the work. 
How far does the author differ in her 
conclusions from those of her pre- 
decessors? She differs considerably. 
M. Léon Heuzey, whose conclusions 
have previously won acceptance, con- 
sidered that the general form of the 
toga was that of a segment of a circle, 
the straight edge of which measured 
some 18} feet, while the depth of the 
curve was about 7 feet. With a piece 
of cloth of these dimensions he suc- 
ceeded in draping a living model in a 
manner which satisfactorily reproduces 
the appearance of the ancient toga. 
Miss Wilson, as the result of her 
researches, has come to the opinion 
that M. Heuzey’s results are not 
tenable. She differs as to the size of 
the average toga, which, on her calcula- 
tion, would in the Republican period 
have measured some 12 by 5 feet. 
Moreover, she thinks that at no time 
was the toga a perfect segment of a 
circle, but that even in the Republican 
period, when it approximated most 
closely to that form, there were 
straight portions at the beginning and 
at the base of the curve. According to 
her view, the shape of the toga under- 
went continueus modification; thus, 
in the later Republican and earlier 
Imperial period, it was increased in 
length and depth, and more especially 
in depth, to allow for the seus, while, 
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at the same time, the upper corners of 
the straight edge were cut off, with the 
result that this originally straight edge 
assumed a more or less convex form. 
Under the later Empire the toga 
became shorter and the sinus wider, 
this portion being often elaborately 
shaped to allow for the heavy folded 
bands which are so often seen in statues 
of togatt in sculptures of the third 
century after Christ. Towards the end 
of the Empire a great shrinkage in the 
size of the toga is observed. 

The present writer feels some doubt 
as to how far Miss Wilson will carry 
conviction to those who make a special 
study of the toga, at all events as 
regards its form in the Republican and 
earlier Imperial periods. That her re- 
constructions appear to be successful is 
certainly a point in her favour, but 
there still remains the doubt whether it 
would not be possible to arrive at 
equally successful results with the 
simpler and hitherto accepted form. 
M. Heuzey seems to have done so. It 
is true that we hear much about the 
elaborate care necessary for the correct 


SEDGWICK’S 


The Cena Trimalchioms of Petrontus. 
Edited by W. B. SEpGwick. Pp. 
146; 5 plates. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1925. 48. 6d. net. 

I HAVE often thought that I should 

like to read the Cena Trimalchtoms with 

an intelligent sixth form; it would be 
valuable not only to the boy who in- 
tended to continue classical studies, but 
to one who proposed, after a classical 
grounding, to work at the early history 
of the romance languages. Mr. Sedg- 
wick is entirely to be congratulated on 
his edition, which appears to me exactly 
suited to this purpose: it is cheap, well 
got up, contains just enough notes to 
meet the undoubted difficulties of this 
unfamiliar kind of Latin, and adds the 
A pocolocyntosis and a few inscriptions 
from Pompeiiand elsewhere. The illus- 
trations too are apposite: there is the 
sign over a bootmaker’s shop at Pom- 
peii, showing a Mercury which may be 
compared with the fresco in 29,; the 
Bosco Reale cup with skeletons, which 
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adjustment of the toga, but this would 
rather point to the employment of the 
simpler, less artificially shaped form, 
for to ensure artistic effect with this 
would require great care. The silence 
of literature as to elaborate shaping 
need not of course be conclusive against 
such tailoring devices. But the Romans 
were a conservative race, and a passage 
such as that of Tertullian on the pallium 
would seem to the present writer more 
in favour of a complicated arranging of 
a simple garment than of an elaborately 
shaped costume. 

However this may be, students will 
be grateful to Miss Wilson for her 
extremely careful study, and those who 
wish to reproduce the toga for theatrical 
or other purposes will find in the book 
all needful directions for getting a very 
satisfactory result. The illustrations 
are good as a whole, though in some 
cases the lighting ts not all that could 
be wished. 

The only misprints I have noticed 
are: p. 56, Caius for Gaius; p. 129, 
Courbet for Courby. 

F. H. MARSHALL. 
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PETRONIUS. 


makes one think of the incident in 
343 with the Egyptian parallel known 
to us from Herodotus and Plutarch; a 
Lararium; a graffito on a tile; and a 
banqueting scene, of which the origin 
is not stated. 

The introduction is adequate for the 
purpose of the book. Mr. Sedgwick 
gives a brief account of the author and 
his work, of the genus Satura, of the 
Satyricon in the history of the novel 
generally ; then a very short sketch of 
the vulgar Latinity of the Cena, and a 
note on its possible scene and date. 
The list ‘ Books to Consult’ might have 
contained particulars of one or two of 
the larger editions of the Cena or the 
whole of Petronius—at least Friedlander 
and Biicheler. 

I question the rendering of babaecalts 
(3719) by ‘nabobs’; rather exqutsites, 
‘fops’—the gilded youth who in our 
modern novel exclaims ‘bai Jove.’ In 
411g stamtnatas may be ‘not yet ex- 
plained’; but with the Belgian and 
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North French estaminet before us there 
cannot be any real doubt as to its 
meaning. In 43, the explanation given 
of pullarius is undoubtedly wrong: there 
is Just a word or two in the Cena—very 
few—which are better passed over sub 
stlentio in a school edition; but it is 
a pity to mislead. 58,, deurode, not 
‘brought you here,’ but ‘ put the com- 
ither on you,’ and certainly from dedpo 
dy, not dedp’ mde. 594, Parentins. If 
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Mr. Sedgwick means that it is Trimal- 
chio’s lisping (? Oscan) pronunciation 
of Tarentins, like Petrastes for Tetrattes, 
I like the idea, as I do the explanation 
of the mysterious cusuc in 77, aS no 
other word than our familiar ktosk: 
Trimalchio, whose name attests a Levan- 
tine origin or connexions, uses a Persian 
word, which has come to us through 
Turkish. 
STEPHEN GASELEE. 


THRICE-GREAT HERMES. 


Hermetica: The Anctent Greek and Latin 
Writings which contain Religtous or 
Philosophic Teachings ascribed to Hermes 
Trismegistus. Edited with English 
translation and notes by WALTER 
Scotr. Vol. I.: Introduction, Texts, 
and Translation. Pp. 549; frontis- 
piece. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1924. Price 30s. net. 

IT is not too much to say that this 

handsome volume represents a tragedy 

of wasted endeavour. Its amiable and 
learned author had conceived the ex- 
cellent idea of printing, with adequate 
textual and exegetical notes, the almost 
inaccessible Hermetic writings, and for 
the sake of completeness had added, 
besides the cor Hermeticum proper, 
the numerous Hermetic quotations in 

Stobaeus and other authors, and the 

Latin Asclepius, falsely attributed to 

Apuleius (Mr. Scott analyses it into 

three different essays, one of them 

dateable about A.D. 268-73, and sug- 
gests that the translator of the whole 
may have been that Marius Victorinus 
whom Augustine and Boethius men- 
tion). A possible candidate for inclu- 
sion might have perhaps been the little 
tractate of Fonteius of Carthage, in 

Augustine, Ltber de diuersis quaestions- 

bus, 12, which has rather a Hermetic 

flavour. With a laudable view to im- 

proving the Greek text, he had done a 

good deal of collating of MSS. and of 

the older printed texts. All this 

romised fairly, especially as he found 

imself able to extend the work to four 
large volumes—viz., the present one, 
two more of commentary, and a fourth 
of testimonia and indices; it seemed as 
if we were at last to have a fully reli- 


able edition of these most remarkable 
works. 

The introduction begins well with a 
clear and reasonable account of the 
origin of the writings, the formation of 
the corpus (or rather, of several corpora 
of which one has come down to us), of 
the subsequent romantic history of the 
books, and their restoration, if not 
actually to Europe, at least to the 
notice of Greek scholars, and through 
them ultimately to the West also, in 
the time of Michael Psellos. Yet even 
here the reader begins to have doubts 
when he finds Mr. Scott (p. 54) dis- 
cussing the word «vpuos in a way which 
shows much respect for Liddell and 
Scott and no knowledge of Bousset, or 
(p. 23) hears him light-heartedly re- 
marking that it matters very little that 
he had not before him, for a great part 
of the work, the readings of three of the 
chief MSS. Could not photographs 
have been procured from Italy? 

But it is when we reach the text that 
complete disillusionment takes place. 
That the Hermetica are difficult no one 
doubts; that our MSS. go back to an 
archetype of no great antiquity, which 
was itself corrupt, is clear; that even in 
antiquity different texts, often rather 
decidedly at variance with one another, 
existed, is plain from the excerpts of 
Stobaeus, also the quotations from 
corp. Herm. XIV. by Cyril. Indeed, 
considering the parallel case of the 
N.T., it is precisely what might be 
expected in works written to edify the 
members of a particular school or sect, 
apparently long passed from hand to 
hand and kept more or less secret, and 
possessing no particular literary merit. 
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Hence no one would deny that an 
editor should claim a considerable right 
of conjecture, especially if (as Mr. Scott 
has done), he conscientiously labels 
every least departure from tradition by 
various typographical devices. But it 
does not follow that the ideal text 
should be one beside which Blaydes’ 
Sophocles seems to depend slavishly on 
MS. authority, and Housman’s Mant- 
lius stoutly to defend mumpsimus. 
There are literally thousands of emenda- 
tions in the text, to say nothing of 
those suggested in the critical notes, 
and to the present reviewer not one in 
twenty has an air of probability or 
necessity. Nor are the changes pro- 
posed slight ones, for they involve the 
rewriting of whole paragraphs, the 
transposition to greater or lesser dis- 
tances of many sentences and clauses, 
and the alteration of single words at 
the rate of half a dozen or so per page. 

Worst of all, the alterations seem in 
a great many instances to arise from a 
wholly inadequate knowledge of the 
language (Egyptian Greek of, probably, 
the third century A.D.) in which the 
works are written. I give a few ex- 
amples; it would be easy to find a 
couple of hundred. Herm. I. 7 has a 
gen. abs., where in strict grammar a 
nom. is required, ei7rovros tavta ( = eitrev 
TavTa) ... avtwmno€é por. But Egyp- 
tian Greeks did worse things than this— 
see, for instance, Ox. Pap. 1062, 3-4, wepl 
TOY TOKWY GoU éTrayyeAXomevou xara 
ayopacat, mpodbels KTE . . . COL TpoceE- 
taguunv. XII. 4 has a bad nom. 
pendens; the above extract from the 
papyri has a worse. A participle, to 
these writers, is a participle, and its 
case matters little. VI. 1 constructs 
iva with the infin.; a reference to van 
Herwerden, s.u. iva, shows that the 
evidence for this construction, while 
not of the most cogent, is too strong for 
us to emend an example away without 
further ado. X. 14 has éxyovos in the 
sense of ‘child, son’; an emendation is 
introduced to force it to mean ‘ grand- 
child,’ but examination of the same 
authority shows that it can simply 
mean 7zrais in all senses, save ‘slave.’ 
There are some very unclassical uses of 
prepositions, as ev in IV. 3 and XI. 9; 
but first-hand evidence from stones and 
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papyri gives us others quite as strange. 
In XIV. 1, ray wepl évos éxactov, the 
words rap wept are superfluous ; so they 
are, from Polybios onwards at least, in 
such locutions as of mepi tov Setva xat 
tov deta, ‘(the consuls) X and _ Y.’ 
The order of clauses in I. 16, ro cexpup- 
pévoy pvotyplov péxpt THOSE THS NpEepas, 
is certainly not good, and Mr. Scott 
emends to To pvotnptoy TO péxpe THadE 
THS npépas Kexpuupévov. Would he 
also emend Matth. 25, 34, Tnv nrotpac- 
pévnv vyiy Bactreiav amo xataBor7s 
xoopov? It may be too early to look 
for vroré in its Modern Greek sense of 
‘never’ in X. ro, and éév (‘not’) in 
XIV. 7, but the MS. tradition, for what 
it is worth, seems to give them; the 
sense of the former passage is vouched 
for by the parallel, XI. 3. The utmost 
emendation needed is to insert ov; Mr. 
Scott rewrites the sentences. Nor is it 
always a oe simply of Hellenistic 
grammar, for in XIV. 4 he makes z7ras 
. 2. yvwpicopev ; into yywpicwper. The 
dubitative subj. is in itself unexception- 
able, but is it necessary, in view not 
only of such passages as Micah 6, 6, 
where in the LXX. «atada8o and 
avTidnwWouae stand side by side, but, for 
instance, Aristoph. Pax, 1336-7, in 
which ré dpacopev ; is protected by the 
metre? Sometimes others lead the 
editor astray, as in XIII. 1, where the 
MSS. have é€uod re cov ixérou yevopevou 
. .. «al épns; here Reitzenstein need- 
lessly excises xal, cf. Ox. Pap. goo, § ff. 
(dated A.D. 322), mpaitrocitov pov dvTos 

. kal éypny toivyy. But mostly he 
is his own will-o’-the-wisp, as in the 
passage just cited, where in two short 
sections he adopts five emendations in 
all from Reitzenstein (the passage is 
certainly somewhat corrupt) and adds 
thirteen of his own, all in the reviewer’s 
opinion unnecessary. 

Nor does his feeling for the argument 
appear to be so clear as to justify him 
in following it to the exclusion of tradi- 
tion or palaeographical probability. 
The latter half of XII. 8 is omitted in 
translation and marked corrupt in the 
text; a footnote declares it to be mean- 
ingless. For my part, I see in it a 
quite ordinary piece of neo-Platonism, 
nor is this an unsupported opinion, as I 
find on consulting a colleague well 
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versed in Plotinos. XIV. 3 is certainly 
rather mysterious, for it states, as it 
stands, that the Creator creates in order 
to be, or remain, unseen; but it cer- 
tainly is not improved by emending it 
to make it mean the contrary, against 
all Gnostic ideas of the relative values 
of the visible and invisible. In the 
absence, however, of the commentary, 
it is well to suspend judgement on 
many such passages. 

A distinctly weak point of Mr. Scott’s 
recension is his obviously slight ac- 
quaintance with the rhetoric of the 
period he is handling; for however 
much the style of the Hermetica may 
violate classical rules of grammar and 
so forth, it is not without rhetorical 
pretensions, just as the pidgin-Greek of 
the Johannine Apocalypse is cast into a 
rhetorical form characteristic of that 
species of composition. One of the 
most obvious features is the passion for 
balance and antithesis, often at some 
cost to the sense; as, for example, corp. 
Herm. XVI. 9: stavros yap owpatos 
dtapovn weraBorn, | Kal Tov pev dbavatou 
adtadutos, | Tob 5€ Ovntrov peta Sia- 
Avcews* | Kai adrn 4 Stadhopd éeote | Tov 
aGavatov mpos to Ovnrov | cal [| Tod 
@yntod mpos tro aOdvarov. Often the 
contrasted clauses go in threes, as 
tbid. 11, where also we get rime and 
approximately equal length of clause, 
with close structural parallelism: Oedp 
pev yap TO ev Troteiy, [avo wav dé To 
evocBeiv, | datpovmay dé tro éraptvev. 
In both these passages and many 
others, such as the Latin Asclepius, 6 
(suspicit caelum ... etus obtundzt), Mr. 
Scott would introduce emendations 
which ruin the rhetorical structure 
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No one who is aware of the importance 

of the De Civitate Dei in the history of 

human thought, or the length of time 
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altogether, suppressing whole clauses, 
or so altering their length or order that 
they no longer balance. 

One must be grateful to the author 
for presenting in a single volume all the 
material that was hitherto scattered 
through several, some of them hard to 
obtain; but the reader’s progress is 
everywhere hampered by having to 
unmake hosts of these unnecessary 
changes. I give one short passage in 
full as a sample; it comes from one of 
the extracts of Stobaeus, whose MSS., 
while none of the best, are yet rather 
better than those of the corpus proper, 
III., p. 436 Hense (Florileg. 11, 23 
Meineke), which is here called Ex- 
cerptum I1. The MSS. have, in sec- 
tion 2 of Mr. Scott’s numbering: 
xaQarrep xal 7 eix@y TO pev CHUA THS 
ypadns Setxvuoty,—aitn Sé ov« éore 
cOpa,—Kxata pavtaciay Tod opwpévou, eal 
opOarpous pév opatat exovoa, Brérret Se 
ovdeyv xre. Mr. Scott would read, for 
no reason that the reviewer can see: 
xaQamep xal 7 eixav 7 €v TH ypady 
Seixvucs pev cata davtaciay To copa 
TOD opwpévuv, avTn dé ove EoTs O@pa, Kal 
opOarpovs xte. A competent Grecian 
can correct this as he goes along, 
though not without irritation and delay; 
but the less well-equipped reader, who 
wants to learn something of Hermetism, 
is more or less completely at the editor’s 
mercy, and will probably depend to a 
great extent upon his translation, and 
on the commentary when that appears. 
But what reliance can safely be placed 
upon a_ structure whose foundations 
have been so extensively and wantonly 


tampered with ? 
H. J. Rose. 
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that has passed since the publication of 
a commentary on it, or the valuable 
work of the past sixty years in purifying 
the text, will question the need for an 
adequate annotated edition. Probably 
no work of the patristic period surpasses 
it in importance for the classical student, 
especially for the student of ancient 
Roman religion, if only for the reason 
that Augustine has preserved large 
portions of Varro’s Antiquitates (Res 
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Divinae) that would otherwise have 
perished. The large critical edition 
by E. Hoffmann in the fortieth volume 
of the Vienna Corpus Scriptorum Ecclest- 
asticorum Latinorum is expensive, and 
contains no explanatory notes, while the 
best edition of the text, that by 
B. Dombart (third edition 1908-5) in 
Teubner’s Brbltotheca, does not even 
contain an index. The magnitude of 
the commentator’s task and the diffi- 
culties of publication have no doubt 
delayed the appearance of other editions 
that might have seen the light, and we 
are greatly indebted to the enterprise of 
the S.P.C.K. and the industry of the 
Dean of Durham for the appearance of 
the present edition. 

Dr. Welldon’s work is in five parts: 
introduction (with bibliography) ; text 
(reprinted from Hoffmann, whether 
with permission or not, is not stated); 
the notes (at the foot of the page); 
nine appendixes; and an index of 
names. The introduction, which is 
general in its character, is well fitted to 
introduce the reader to the book. The 
bibliography is both defective and 
inaccurate. Nothing is in fact more 
difficult than to compile a really good 
bibliography of any author, and those 
who seek to do so should make them- 
selves acquainted with the work of some 
master of the art, like Mr. Thomas 
J. Wise. The text professes to be a 
reprint of the Vienna edition, but that 
it is not exact is sufficiently proved by 
one passage taken at random: I mean 
XVIII. 29H, where obprobrit is sub- 
stituted for obprobrium, with unwarrant- 
able deference to classical usage. 

The manuscript tradition of the De 
Ctustate Det is not of equal value 
throughout, but in parts it is of 
venerable antiquity. The Verona un- 
cial manuscript, Biblioteca Capitolare 
XXVIII. (26), containing books XI. to 
XVI., is assigned to the fifth century; 
the Paris (Corbie, through S. Germain 
des Prés) MS., numbered 12214, con- 
taining books I. to IX., is in sixth 
or seventh century half-uncials;! the 


1 Neither Hoffmann nor Dombart was aware 
that the Tenth Book in this MS. was detached 
for Peter Dubrowsky’s benefit, and is at Petro- 
grad (Leningrad), 3. v. I, n. 4 (Staerk, plate 
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Lyons half-uncial MS., 607 (523 bis), 
comprising books I.-V., was written in 
the seventh century.? This Lyons MS. 
at one time contained the complete 
work, and in its unmutilated state it was 
copied : the copy fortunately survives in 
Lyons 606 (608, Dombart). Further, 
the Lyons and Paris MSS. come from 
the same archetype. This textual situa- 
tion makes use of the later manuscripts 
indispensable. Of these there is a large 
number, of which the most important 
appears to be the Munich (Augsburg) 
MS. 3831 of the tenth century. Of these 
interesting facts there is not a word in 
Dr. Welldon’s edition, and Dombart’s 
third edition, which contains a stemma 
codicum (Vol. I., p. xxxiil), is unknown 
to him. The opportunity of making an 
advance on Hoffmann’s work has tbus 
been lost. 

The notes, which are printed below 
the text, are for the most part brief. 
This was inevitable under present 
circumstances, if the work were not to 
exceed practicable limits. But it may 
be questioned whether the space has 
been used to the best advantage in 
all cases. Frequently the Septuagint 
original of Augustine’s quotations from 
the Old-Latin Old Testament is quoted. 
If these notes had been omitted, the 
space might have been used to explain 
linguistic and syntactical difficulties. 
For instance, in Book XIV. 12B, a 
note to the effect that quod de poena 
transgresstonts postea subsecutum est 1S a 
aabgereren relative clause, would 

ave made the reader’s path smoother. 
The occasional renderings of the Latin 
are felicitous, and many of the notes are 
interesting, and to the point. Yet 
they are not always as accurate as is 
desirable. Forexample,on Book XVIII. 
54E, Rubello Gemino should be Rubellio 
Gemino: the name of this consul is 
known from Tacitus, Ab Exc. V. x, 
and inscriptions, C.J.L. V. 5832, 
VI. 10293, XIV. 2227. The year A.D. 29 
should also have been indicated. 


— 


20). It appears that it has never been used for 
any edition. 

2 See E. A. Lowe in Miscellanea Ehkrie, 
Vol. IV. (Rome, 1924), p. 44; also his Codices 
Lugdunenses Antiquissimt (Lyons, 1924), 
facsimiles 26 and 27, with palaeographical 
description. 
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Augustine’s phrase duobus Gemints 
actually occurs in an inscription, C.J.L. 
VI. 2489. On section H. of the same 
chapter it is utterly wrong to say that 
Gaudentius is not otherwise known (see 
Pauly-Wissowa VII. 859; also IX. 
2016). On book XIX. 231, it is stated 
that Photinus was deposed from his see 
in A.D. 301, but Photinus died in 375! 
The actual dates of his condemnation 
were 344 and 345. The note on 
dissignare (XV. I6F) is unjust to 
modern lexicographers: the distinction 


Great Peoples of the Ancient World. By D.M. 

VAUGHAN. Pp. x+178; coloured frontis- 
iece, and 60 figures and 3 maps in text. 
ondon: Longmans, Green and Co., 1925. 

38. 6d. net. 

A Brief History of Civilisation. By J. S. 
HOYLAND. Pp. 288; 147 illustrations in the 
text. Oxford: University Press, 1925. 3s. 6d. 
and 7s. 6d. 

THE first of these two books is written ‘to 
introduce children of ten to twelve years of age 
to the life of ancient times as a background to 
their classical studies at a later age.’ It is 
difficult to imagine oneself back into those 
tender years, and to decide whether such an 
introduction will have an effective meaning. 
One supposes that children would understand 
better what is said about the early Semites as a 
background to figures they already know, such 
as Abraham, than histories of quite strange 
people. But Miss Vaughan may be right, and 
im any case has done her workexcellently. The 
story 1s well told—sometimes imaginary tales 
with the right historical background, sometimes 
true tales simply rendered. The illustrations 
are very good, and there is a useful historical 
summary and bibliography at the end. The 
standard of accuracy is high, though it is hardly 
true to say that the lonians were ‘ friends and 
allies of Croesus’ without having said anything 
of their wars with Lydia. The book can be 
very well recommended. 

Which is more than can be said for Mr. 
Hoyland’s. He has tried an impossible task. 
You can write an essay on the history of 
civilisation in 280 pages ; you cannot write that 
history itself, especially when much of the space 
is occupied by illustrations (in this case generally 
good and enterprising illustrations). Mr. Hoy- 
land begins with the making of the earth, and 
in four pages reaches man; after another half- 
dozen the Aryans are invading Asia and Europe, 
¢. 1500 B.C.; India and China are disposed of 
in eight and a half pages, and so on. Nor are 
his views very novel or very accurate. Evolu- 
tion 1s due to slight variation in the form and 
shape of individuals, and ‘steady progress has 
taken place,’ so that science teaches us ‘to 
marvel at God’s wisdom and skill’; at the same 
time ‘it was a process of wholesale sacrifice, of 
incalculable suffering and agony.’ The Aryan 
heresy flourishes extremely: these fair-haired 
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between designo and dissigno is well 
understood by Nettleship and the new 
Thesaurus. While it 1s abundantly 
clear that Dr. Welldon is unacquainted 
with most of the modern literature on 
Augustine and his period that would 
have helped him, he deserves all credit 
for reading through the complete works 
of Augustine himself. The fruit of his 
studies is best observed in the interest- 
ing appendixes. The edition should 
not be neglected, in spite of its defects. 
A. SOUTER. 


northerners brought to the Mediterranean and 
Mesopotamia the beginnings of literature, 
history, and philosophy, and welded ‘the first 
recorded forms of genuine and vigorous civilisa- 
tion’; even the Crusaders are ‘mostly Aryans.’ 
The corruption of the Roman character began 
in the second century B.C., and went on apace 
till the fifth century A.D. The empire was ‘little 
but a vast organisation of tyranny and violence’; 
no children were born, and the barbarian 
invaders were welcomed. The Middle Ages 
were a barbarous period of conflict; industry 
and learning were despised; ‘ feudalism—in 
addition to many defects peculiar to itself—had 
all the most disastrous features of the caste 
system.’ However, since the Reformation, and 
especially since the Reform Bill of 1832, things 
have been better: public opinion works against 
reaction. And there are the League of Nations 
(thanks to an American and an Englishman— 
its foundation here illustrated by a Punch 
cartoon by Mr. Partridge), the British Empire, 
and the United States—the supreme hopes of 
mankind. How foreigners must envy us! It 
is not suprising to find that the author expresses 
a special indebtedness to Mr. Wells’ Outline 
of History. 
A. W. GOMME. 


Das Hellenische Thessalien: landeskundliche 
und geschichtliche Beschretbung Thessaliens 
in der hellenischen und romischen Zeit. Von 
DR. FRIEDRICH STAHLIN. One vol. Pp. 
xxlv+246; one map, twelve plates, twenty- 
nine figures in text. Stuttgart: J. Engel- 
horns Nachfolger, 1924. 

Dr. STAHLIN was already well known as an 

explorer of Thessaly and as a serious student of 

its topographical problems. His articles on 
various points of Thessalian topography in the 

Athenische Mitteilungen and elsewhere have 

been models of their kind, and always based on 

first-hand information (mostly of his own 
gathering) coupled with an impartial review of 
all the facts. In this book he has followed 
these principles and produced a work of the 
first importance on Thessaly. He has woven 
into one narrative the scanty references to 

Thessalian topography and geography in 

ancient literature, the evidence provided by the 

extant remains and the information to be drawn 
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from numismatics and epigraphy. No future 
student of Thessalian problems can afford to 
overlook this book. It is, of course, probable 
that no one will agree with all his conclusions, 
and that fresh discoveries, especially from ex- 
cavations, will overthrow some of them. There 
are many points which we should like to have 
an opportunity of discussing with him. We do 
not quite understand, for instance, how the 
coins of the Magnetes with Aphrodite Neleia 
(p. 77) support his placing of the site of Neleia. 
He accepts the idea that Demetrias was a 
rechristened and a rebuilt Pagasai, and con- 
siders the ruins on Goritsa to be those of 
Orminion. He rightly rejects the theory of a 
second Metropolis near Phalanna in Northern 
Thessaly. He omits, however, to quote the 
information given by Leake that he saw build- 
ing material for Tyrnavos being drawn from 
the ancient site of Kastri which Dr. Stahlin 
correctly, in our opinion, calls that of Phalanna. 
Leake’s observation is important because in- 
scriptions of Phalanna have been found at 
Tyrnavos. Throughout Dr. Stahlin’s identifica- 
tions and comments are distinguished by good 
judgment, and he wisely shows considerable 
reserve in dealing with Dr. Arvanitopoullos' 
exuberant reports. It is regrettable that the 
war prevented Dr. Stahlin from making further 
journeys in Thessaly, as these would have 
enabled him to travel all through the country 
and verify everything personally as much as 
possible. In spite of this he is much to be con- 
gratulated on having produced a very valuable 
book, much of which is based on his own 
original research. A. J. B. WACE. 


Satura Berolinensis. One vol. Pp. 96 (paper 

cover). Berlin: Weidmann, 1924. M. 2.40. 
WE congratulate the Philological Society of the 
University of Berlin on the successful attain- 
ment of its jubilee, which the present volume 
celebrates. The book consists of short essays 
on a variety of classical subjects, which we can 
only briefly indicate. R. Adam leads off with 
an essay on the Platonic Definttions. He holds 
that they are the work of a pupil of Plato’s who 
avoided drawing on Plato's dialogues for his 
material, and relied instead on his lectures and 
conversation. The bulk of the essay is a series 
of useful notes pointing out parallels between 
the Definitions and passages in other Greek 
(and Latin) authors. 

The second essay is one in which E. Fraenkel 

ints out Balto-slavic parallels to the words 

taxew, Cierdat, Tapias, pavdpaydpas, pepipvay 
(uepunpitev), cdvvn, and to various features of 
Greek accidence. 

In the third essay P. Gohlke, who had in 
Hermes for 1924 discussed the order of Aris- 
totle’s physical works, turns to the composition 
of the Metaphysics and argues against Jaeger 
that Book A cannot as a whole belong to the 
Assos period, that K presupposes B-E, that Z 
contains a portion of the original kernel of the 
Metaphysics, and that N cites M. Gohlke’s 
reasoning is, if somewhat too confident on 
doubtful points, ingenious and deserving of 
careful study; but we think that he goes 
seriously astray in the interpretation of B. 9974,. 
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The fourth essay, by A. Gudemann, deals 
with the text of the Poetscs, and argues, once 
more, for the independent value of the MSS. 
later than A‘. and for an affinity between them 
and the Arabic version. The agreements 
between these MSS. and Ar. are indeed difficult 
to interpret as due either to coincidence or to 
emendation, but the weak point in the theory of 
a historical connexion is the spasmodic way in 
which Ar. readings appear now in one, now in 
another of the MSS. To this point Gudemann 
does not sufficiently address himself, but his 
arguments are enough to show that the old 
controversy cannot yet be regarded as decided 
against the Renaissance MS5. 

W. Kroll has an article on Quintilian, some of 
the emendations in which seem quite con- 
vincing. H. Miiller deals with Hor. Sav. 1. 6. 
12 ff, and //. M. 244; M. Rannow proposes 
some emendations of Theocritus; and G. 
Wartenberg has a short essay on the Shield of 
Aeneas and the genesis of the Aeneid. 

W. D. Ross. 


An Anthology of Medieval Latin. Chosen by 


STEPHEN GASELEE. Pp. xiit+139; one 
photogravure. London: Macmillan and Co., 
Ltd., 1925. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE vast array of medieval Latin writers 
receives little attention from the classical 
student. Mr. Gaselee is one of the few that 
have ventured to explore them; and in this 
work, which ought to receive a very hearty 
welcome, he has given us forty-five specimens 
of Latin, prose and verse, reaching down to 
A.D. 1916. It is true that not all the extracts 
are medieval inthe strict sense. The first five— 
Latin Inscriptions, Petronius, the Vetzss Itala, 
St. Ambrose, and Etheria—ought hardly to 
have been included, but to the remainder no 
exception can be taken, and they are cer- 
tainly most attractive and interesting. Each 1s 
equipped with a neat introduction and useful 
notes. If the five extracts alluded to had been 
omitted, space would have been available for 
further notes. Those that are given are rather 
few. Itmight have been explained, for instance 
(p. 5), that cenua=genua. In the preface it 
might have been mentioned that De Labriolle’s 
Histoire de la Littérature latine chrétienne is 
accessible in English; and the recommendation 
of Nunn’s Jntroduction to Ecclesiastical Latin 
by one of Mr. Gaselee’s learning strikes one 
with surprise. It is the first time I have seen 
the late sense ‘top-coats’ attached to casu/as 
(Petron. 44); and gu: (page 9, line 7) is surely a 
misprint for guia. On page 17 W. Heraeus’ 
second edition of Aetheria, Heidelberg, 1921, 
should have been mentioned; and 1919 is quite 
correct for the date of Mrs. McClure’s transla- 
tion. This scholarly volume is unusually attrac- 
tive in externals. The paper and binding are 
excellent; the extracts are furnished with tasteful 
headpieces and tailpieces ; and were it not for 
an ugly ligature of s and ¢, the printing of the 
volume would be beyond criticism. 
A. SOUTER. 
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La Louve du Capitole. 
Pp. 90; 5. plates. 
Lettres,” 1925. 

IN this pretty brochure, issued for the Associa- 

tion Guillaume Budé, M. Carcopino speaks with 

authority and persuasiveness so long as he is 
describing and criticising the famous monument 
which forms his subject. It is good late Ionian 
work, probably of the fifth century B.c.; and 
although the Twins who at present reach up to 
the She-Wolf’s dugs are certainly of the Renais- 
sance, and pretty certainly added between 147! 
and 1509, the attitude of the beast so suggests 
defence of her young against some threatening 
danger that it is quite likely that similar figures 
were there in antiquity. Moreover, the reasons 
for identifying it with the group which we know 
to have been struck by lightning in B.c. 65 are 
so strong that we have a further reason for 
supposing that little gilded human figures 

Originally sat or crouched under it. It is repre- 

sented on no coin or other monument, probably 

lying hid in a fassssa till about the tenth century 

A.D., and thus escaping the destruction which 

overtook the yet more famous monument of the 

Ogulnii and the wolf in the Lupercal. (By the 

way, why is M. Carcopino so sure that these 

figures must have perished, the elder at the 
hands of the Gauls, who certainly left parts of 
the Forum region unburned [see T. Frank, 

Roman Buildings of the Republic, p. 63), the 

later by the iconoclasm of the Christians, who 

were not particularly apt to destroy historic 
figures other than cult-statues ?) 

When, however, the author proceeds to re- 
construct the genesis of the legend, he but 
replaces one fable by another. There may be, 
as he says, flaws in the orthodox theory that 
Romulus and Remus are simply Tyro’s twins 
renamed ; but the reconstructed history, derived 
from Pais, on which his account 1s based, is 
purely legendary, and has not the interest of 
antiquity. But a few fantastic pages towards 
the end do not suffice to spoil this excellent 
little work, which all students of Roman antiquity 
and ancient art should read. H. J. ROSE, 


Par J. CARCOPINO. 
Paris: “Les Belles 


Harvard Theological Studies. XI.: Catalogue 
of the Greek MSS. in the Library of the 
Monastery of Vatopedi on Mt. cithos. By 
SOPHRONIOS EUSTRATIADES, formerly Arch- 
bishop of Leontopolis, and ARCADIOS of the 
Monastery of Vatopedi, Deacon. One vol., 
4to. Pp. xvi+ 278. Cambridge, Mass. : 
Harvard University Press; Paris: Edouard 
Champion; London: H. Milford, 1924. 


£3 3s. 

THE Fathers of Vatopedi on Athos have done 
the task which they were unwilling to hand 
over to Lambros; the Catalogue of the Lavra 
is to follow soon. 

Among the 1,536 books enumerated here less 
than fifty can be called Classical MSS. Most 
of these are headed qirAoAoyixa dcagopa, prac- 
tically school selections. The //ad and Thucy- 
dides seem complete in fifteenth and sixteenth 
century copies; there are three or four plays of 
each of the dramatists, half a dozen speeches of 
Demosthenes and Isocrates, some Aeschines, 
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Plato, Xenophon, an idyll of Theocritus, extracts 
from Pindar. The nearest approach to an 
interesting Classical MS. would seem to be 
No. 671, fourteenth century, containing Sopho- 
cles Ajax, Electra, Oedipus Rex, Euripides 
Flecuba, Orestes, Phoentssae, four Homeric 
hymns, and four hymns of Callimachus. _ 

The real interest of the book is its witness 
to the continuity of Greek monastic life, fully 
justifying the writers of the preface in their 
impassioned defence of the monks as the pre- 
servers of Hellenism in the struggle against the 
Turk. E. H. MINNS. 


The Doctor's Oath: The Early Forms of the 
Hippocratic Oath. With translations and an 
essay. By W. H. S. JONES. One vol. 
Pp. 62; 2 MSS. facsimiles and medieval 
effigy of Hippocrates on cover. Cambridge: 
University Press, MCMXXIV. 7s. 6d. 

THIS is an interesting little piece of scholarship, 

historical and textual. As the Editor says, to 

revise the entire text of the Hippocratic collec- 
tion will be the life’s work of many scholars. 

For his own translation of Hippocrates (for the 

Loeb series) he has found it an arduous task to 

revise Littré’s text, and collate MSS., so far only 

as to make a fair basis for his English version. 

For the collection has been the thumbed bible 

of many generations of students, not a literary 

masterpiece cherished by a few scholars. The 

Christian form of the oath, which is published 

for the first time, is an example of the freedom 

with which the original was treated. 

The translator of the Arabic version says that 
the oath was administered by Hippocrates to 
secure competent candidates from the ranks of 
outsiders seeking entrance into the hereditary 
school. 

The MS. in the Escorial, collated for Mr. 
Jones by an expert friend, is unique, and peculi- 
arly interesting, inasmuch as it combines in 
a remarkable manner the pagan with the 
Christian oath. 

The oath is compared with certain addresses 
to students extant in the old medical books of 
India, with medieval versions, and some modern ; 
as at Montpellier and Glasgow. 

An elegant and learned little book. 

CLIFFORD ALLBUTT. 


Berliner Klassikertexte. Rhetorische Papyri. 
Bearbeitet von KARL Kunst. Heft VII. 
Pp. 38, with three photographic facsimiles. 
Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1923. 

THIS volume, the first of the series since IyIo, 

consists of three rhetorical pieces. The first, in 

a hand of the third century B.C.,is a defence put 

in the mouth of Leptines and is written in a 

simple style with Demosthenic echoes. The 

last six and a half columns are preserved. The 
second, of which about 4oo lines are preserved, 
is cast in the unusual form of dialogue, as 
parallels to which the editors cite the Mace- 
donian Dialogue preserved at Freiburg and the 
end of Lucian’s Demosthenis Encomium, The 
scene is laid at Pella, and the action is the 
defence of Demades against Deinarchus. The 
handwriting points to the first century B.c. Of 
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the third piece, written in a very contracted 
hand of the third to fourth century, little beyond 
its apotreptic nature can be identified. Word 
and name indices are appended. 

H. J. M. MILNE, 


Griechische Pap vrusurkunden der Hamburger 
Staats- % Universttatshibliothek. Von 
PAUL M. MEYER. Band I., Heft 3. Pp. 
211-269. Leipzig: Teubner, 1924. 

THESE documents, of which a certain number 

have been previously published, range in date 

from the second century B.C. to the sixth A.D., 

but belong chiefly to the second century A.D. 

As one expects from Meyer, the editorial matter 

is excellent and exhaustive. Full indices are 

provided at the end for the whole volume, of 
which the first two parts appeared in 1911 and 

1913. H. J. M. MILNE. 
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The Early History of Bengal. By F. J.- 
MONAHAN, late of the Indian Civil Service. 
Pp. xii+248, and 6 illustrations. Milford, 
1925- I5s. net. ; 

THE interest of this volume for the classical 

student lies in two distinct directions. First, it 

shows very vividly how deep the debt of the 
modern historical enquirer is to Greek writers 
in reference first to the geography and then to 
the institutions of pre-Christian India. Among 
the illustrations are reproductions from a Mount 

Athos MS. of two of Ptolemy's Indian maps. 
Of far deeper interest is the very great in- 

fluence which Greek architecture and sculpture 

exercised in early India. The last chapter of 
this book gives a somewhat grudging account 
of this influence, the classical text on which 1s 

Sir John Marshall’s chapter in the first volume 

of the Camébridge History of India. 

. N. FARQUHAR. 
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OXFORD PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


ON Friday, November 7, 1924, Mr. H. Mat- 
tingly a paper, illustrated by lantern slides, 
on ‘Some Historical Coins of Hadrian.’ He 
began by pointing out the importance of the 
évidence of coins for a reign so badly neglected 
by the historians, and the necessity of dating 
the coins with approximate accuracy. He 
proposed a system of dating, by which any 
coin could be placed to within about a year ; the 
chief features of this system were the recogni- 
tion of two intervals in the coinage, ¢. A.D. 122- 
125, ¢. 129-132, and the assigning of the coins 
with HADRIANVS AVGVSTVS P.P. on obverse 
to the early months of Antoninus Pius. He 
then proceeded to illustrate from the coins 
the general foreign and provincial policy of the 
reign, and to discuss the interpretation of some 
of the more puzzling types —e¢.g., the early 
Britannia type of A.D. 119, the types of Hercules 
in temple of the same date, the ‘ Libertas 


restituta’ of the Sestertius, with a scene in 
which a woman with two children confronts 
the Emperor seated on a dais. He also dis- 
cussed Hadrian as a new founder of Rome, in 
connexion with the building of the temple of 
Roma and Venus, and the attitude of Hadnan 
towards the official Roman worship of the 
‘divi,’ as seen in the coinage under his reign. 


In the Trinity Term of 1925 the following 
papers were read : 

May 15.—‘An early Phoenician inscrip- 
tion and the Greek alphabet,’ by Dr. A. E. 
Cowley. 

June 5.—‘ Pastoral and Allegory ; a re-read- 
ing of Virgil’s £clogues, by Professor J. S. 
Phillimore. 

June 12.—‘ The literary tradition about the 
early Greek law-givers,’ by Professor F. E. 
Adcock. 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS 


CLASSICAL WEEKLY (NEW YORK). 


(1925.) 

ANTIQUITIES.—April 27. W. B. McDaniel, 
Roman Private Life and tts Survivals [Bos- 
ton, Marshall Jones, 1924, in ‘Our Debt to 
Greece and Rome’] (S. B. Luce). ‘ The first 
definite attempt to show how much modern 
Italian customs are the debtors of their 
ancient prototypes.’ 

HisToRY.—Apnil 20. E.G. Hardy, The Monu- 
mentum Ancyranum (Oxford University 
Press, 1923] (W. L. Westermann). Praised, 
but W. criticises various omissions which 
impair its value for American students. 

LANGUAGE.—May 18. Sister Wilfrid Parsons, 


A Study of the Vocabulary and Rhetoric of 


the Letters of St. Augustine |Catholic Uni- 


versity of America Dissertation : Washington, 
D.C. 1923] (H. D. Coffin). ‘An exhaustive 
and very scholarly work.’—Sister Mary C. 
Colbert, The Syntax of the De Civitate Dei 
of St. Augustine [the same: 1924] (H. D. 
Coffin). ‘A valuable contribution to the study 
of Latin syntax.’ 

LITERATURE, — April 27. L. Cooper, Zhe 
Poetics of Aristotle: Its Meaning and In- 
fiuence {Boston, Marshall Jones, 1923, in 
‘Our Debt to Greece and Rome] (K. K. 
Smith). Highly praised in a long review, 
but S. notes certain omissions—e.g. of refer- 
ence to Gudeman’s work on the Arabic trans- 
lation. 

{The issues of April 20 and 27, May 4 and 

18 contain lists of articles on classical subjects 

in non-classical periodicals. } 
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MUSEE BELGE, XX1X. No. 1. January, 
1925. 

N. Hohlwein, Le Stratige du Nome IIl.: 
functions as regards land-survey and valua- 
tion, census, taxation, etc. Rome founded 
her rule in Egypt on a ‘hierarchie savante et 
rigide des races.’ L. Laurand, Pour com- 
prendre [éloguence attique. Must know its 
principles of rhetoric (summarised). ‘As 
necessary as metric to understand poets.’ 
P. Debouxthay, Addenda Thesauro Linguae 
Latinae. C. Bottin, Les tribus et les dynastes 
@Epire avant influence mactdonienne. 
Collects evidence from Epic age to 352 B.C. 
P. de la Rochebrochard, Les agriculteurs 


soldats. The Romans ‘paysans victorieux’ 
(Balzac). 


MUSEE BELGE, XX\X. Nos. 2 and 3. 
(April-July, 1925.) 

N. Hohlwein, Ze Stratige du Nome. IV. 

L’ Administration foncidre. V. Prestations et 

Requisitions. —P. Debouxthay, Muscellaritam. 

—Id. Addenda Thesauro Linguae Latinae 

ITI, —J. Hubaux, Ltudes récentes sur la 


guatrieme Eglogue. Ed. Norden (Die Geburt 
des Kindes, 1924) and H. Jeanmaire (La 
politique religieuse d’Antoine et de Cléopatre, 
in Revue Archéologique, 1924) have simul- 
taneously discovered ‘ce qui semble bien 
devoir constituer la solution définitive.’— 
P. D’Hérouville, Simples remarques sur le 
trotsiéme chant des Géorgiques. Technically 
Virgil in Georgics well tatormied: omissions 
often artistic, but some are curious. — R. 
Scalais, La production agricole dans [ Etat 
romain et les importations de blés provinciaux 
jusqu'a la deuxidme guerre punique. Criti- 
cises Frank’s economic history. For small 
Popncion the danger not in foreign corn 

ut in development of capitalism, and held 
their own till 2nd Punic war.—Id. Une 
étude sur le dévt. écon. des régions médtter- 
ranéennes. Analyses E. Cavaignac’s Popn. 
et capital dans le monde méd. antique (Strass- 
burg, 1923).—P. Cloché, Hypotheses sur Pune 
des sources de [A@nvaiwv Todreia. Thera- 
menist source of cc. 28-40 not a friend of 
Rhinon (von Mess), and more probably a 
friend of Archinos (cp. Archinos himself, 
Busolt) than of Phormisios (Mathieu).—C. 
Botlin, Les tribus et les dynastes & Epire Ill, 
Hist. de l Epirve jusgu'au début de lhéicémonie 
molosse (vers. 418 av. J. C.). 


MUSEE BELGE. BULLETIN BIBLIO- 


GRAPHIQUE ET PEDAGOGI/QUE. 
XXIX. Nos. 4-6. April 1925. 


A. Rostagni, /2 Verbo dt Pitagora. Turin, 
Bocca, 1924, 25 1. Suggestive, but conclu- 
sions go beyond premisses (A. Delatte). 
V. de Falco, L’£piparodo nella tragedia greca. 
Naples, Casella, 1925, 8 1. Useful supple- 
ment to history of its evolution (A. Delatte). 
O. Bardenhewer, Gesch. der althirchlichen 
Literatur IV. 1924. Favourable (Deboux- 
thay) S. Gsell, Azst. anc. de PAfrique du 


Nord, 1V. 1920. Favourable (R. Scalais). 
P. Graindor, Rec. de trav. publ. par la Fac. 
de Lettres de Gand, Fasc. 50. Marbres et 
textes @épogue impériale 1922 (includes 
material for Herodes Atticus). Fasc. 53, 54 
Album dinscrns. attiques & époque impériale, 
1924 (ephebic lists, etc.). Favourable (X.) 
E. Raperandied, Muste lapidaire de Nimes: 
Guide sommaire. Nimes, 1924. An excellent 
introduction to Latin epigraphy (P. Faider). 
L. Homo, LZ’ /talte BE beige sie et les atiuts de 
UImpérialisme. Evol. de? Humanité. 1925, 
20 fr. Strong, yet reserved in hypotheses 
(Anon.). 


MUSEE BELGE: BULLETIN BIBL1O- 


GRAPHIQUE ET PEDAGOGIQUE, 
XXI1X. Nos. 7-9. (July, 1925.) 


GREEK. — Demosthenes: M. Croiset. Ha- 


bs tov t. 1. [Paris, ‘ Les Belles Lettres,’ 192 
16 fr.]. Favourable (O. Jacob).—{/amblichi 
Theologoumena Arithmeticae, ed. V. de Falco 
[Teubner, 1922]. Favourable (A. Delatte).— 
Homer. A. Roemer (and E. Belzner), Dre 
Homerexegese Aristarchs in thren Gruna- 
zigen (Paderborn, 1924} A remarkable 
study : corrects our picture of A. from Lehrs 
(A. Severyns).—P/ato. J. Burnet, Euthy- 
phro, Apol. and Crito [Oxf., 1924]. Favour- 
able (J. Meunier).—P/utarch. M. Meunier, 
Isis et Osiris, trad. nouvelle avec prolég. et 
notes [Paris, l’Artisan du Livre, 10 fr.]. 
Favourable (Anon.). 


LATIN.—Anthimus. S. H. Weber, A. De 


observatione ciborum (Leyden, Brill, 1924]. 
Of interest for Latinity of 6th c. (H. Janssens). 
—Cicero. H. de la Ville de Mirmont, Verr. 
fl, livre LII.: Le Froment [Paris, ‘Les 
Belles Lettres,’ 1925, 14 fr.]. Fills a gap 
(R. Scalais). — Phaedrus. Alice Brenot, 
Fables pane publ., 1924, 12 fr.]. Favourable 
(A. Willem).— 7idud/us. M. Ponchont, 7: ef 
les auteurs du Co Ttbullianum [same 
publ., 1924, 16 fr.]. Good text and fine 
analyses: ingenious defence of Lygdamus as 
Ovid’s brother (Hinnisdaels). 


GENERAL.—A. Delatte, Catalogus codicum as- 


trologorum graec. X. Codices Athentenses. 
[Brussels, Lamertin, 1924, 25 fr.]. Favour- 
able (J. Hubaux).—G. de Sanctis, Storia def 
Romani IV. La fondaztone del? impero. 
Parte J. 202-167 B.c. [Turin, Bocca, 1923]. 
L. Halkin praises but cannot agree 2nd Mac. 
War purely imperialist : section should end 
146.—A. Grenier, Le Génie romain dans la 
Religion, la Pensée et PArt (Evol. de 
I'Humanité, 20 fr.). Learned and original 
(Anon). — P. Monceaux, Ast. de la dstt. 
latine chrétienne (Payot, 1925, § fr.]. Favour: 
able (Anon).—B. J. Kidd, Hist. of the Church 
to A.D. 461 [Oxf. 1922, 3 vols.}. Will be of 
great service (P. Debouxthay).—Fr. Imhoof- 
Blumer, Fluss- und Meergitter auf gr. und 
rom. Mtinzen [Rev. suisse de Num. 1924). 
A rich catalogue for students of cults (J. Her- 
billon).—J. de la Vallée-Poussin, /ndo-Euro- 
péens et Indo-traniens. L'Inde jusque vers 
300 av. J. C. [Boccard, 1924, 20 fr.]. Favour- 
able (R. Fohalle). 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editors of THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 
A DERIVATION OF ‘ ROMA.’ 


S1rs, 

I beg to reply to Professor Bell’s letter, 
C.R. XXXIX. p.95. His citation of ravus for 
an older gravus makes but a shaky basis for 
his derivation of Roma from groma. A string 
of words will show that there is no tendency to 
drop g before x in Latin—e.g. pradus, erandis, 

0, £YANUM, gralus, LYAViS, LIURNITe, LYUS. 
And as to gvoma itself, how comes it to survive 
alongside of Roma which is alleged to be its 
enfeebled descendant ? 

I do not claim that gvoma or gruma for 
yyopa Or yropor (guod genus Graect yvopova 
aicunt, Paulus) represents a regular change. 
Neither Sommer nor Stolz will supply another 


example of y» becoming gy. But the groma, 
with its rites and rules, came from or through 
the Etruscans to Rome. Now a foreigner’s 
hearing or mis-hearing of a language strange to 
him knows in general no law, and certainly 
the Etruscans in their inscriptions mangled 
words borrowed from the Greek; the » of 
’Ayapéurvoy, for instance, appears asr. It does 
not, then, appear to me difficult to believe that 
£roma=yvoepa, but I cannot believe that groma 
gave rise to Roma. On the contrary, Xoma is 
a much older word. 

I still hold to my first objection stated in C.R. 
XXXIX. p. 37, that a derivation of Roma 
which is weak in essence and in semasiology 
should not be the only one mentioned, as if it 
were of convincing merit. 

J. WIGHT DUFF. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


All publications which have a bearing on Classical Studies will be entered in this list tf they are sent for 
review. Tne price should tn all cases be stated. 


* 3° Excerpts or Extracts trom Periodicals and Collections will not be included unless they are also published 
separately. 


Andréadés(A.) De la monnaie et de la puis- 
sance d'achat des métaux précieux dans 
Empire byzantin. Pp. so. (Extrait de la 
Revue ‘Byzantion.’ Liége: Vaillant-Car- 
manne, 1924. Paper. 

Autran(C.) Introduction A l’étude critique du 
nom propre grec. 1°, 2™¢ et 3™¢ fascicule. 
Pp. 240. Paris: Geuthner. Paper, 20 fr. 
each. 

Bennett (C. E.) Frontinus: The Stratagems 
and The Aqueducts of Rome, with an Eng- 
lish translation, Pp. xl+484. (Loeb Classi- 
cal Library.) London: Heinemann (New 
York: Putnam), 1925. Cloth, ros. net. 

Blakeney (E. H.) Juvenal’s Tenth Satire and 
Johnson’s The Vanity of Human Wishes, 
with Introduction and Notes. Pp. 78. Lon- 
don: Blackie, 1925. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

Borleffs (J. G. P.) De Tertulliano et Minucio 
Felice. Pp.123. Groningen and the Hague : 
Wolters, 1925. Paper. 

Bradshaw (T. E. J.) and P&illigs (G. G.) 
Selections from Ovid. Pp. 69. London: 
Blackie, 1925. Cloth, 2s. 

Bréhier(E.) Plotin: Ennéades. III. (Collec- 
tion des Universités de France.) Paris: 
Société d’Edition ‘Les Belles Lettres,’ 1925. 
Paper, 18 fr. 

Bulletin de LAssociation Guillaume Budeé. 
No. 7, Avril, 1925. 

Canter (H. V.) Rhetorical elements in the 
tragedies of Seneca. Pp. 185. (University 
of Illinois Studies in Language and Litera- 
ture, vol. x., no. 1, February, 1925.) Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press. Paper, $1.75. 

Carpenter (R.) The Greeks in Spain. Pp. 


vili+ 180. (Bryn Mawr Notes and Mono- 
graphs, VI.) London: Longmans, 1925. 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

Classical Philology. Vol. XX., No. 2. April, 


1925. 

de Labriolle (P.) Saint Augustin: Confessions. 
I. (Collection des Universités de France.) 
Paris: Société d’Edition ‘ Les Belles Lettres,’ 
1925. Paper, 18 fr. 

Dennis (H. van M.) Hippo Regius, from the 


earliest times to the Arab conquest. Pp. 74. 
Princeton: University Press, 1924. Paper. 
Diehl (E.) Anthologia Lyrica. III.: lam- 


borum _scriptores. Poetae_ melici, 
monodia. : Poetae melici, chori. VI.: 
Peplus Aristoteleus, scolia, carmina popu- 
laria, poetae Alexandrini. Supplementum : 
Addenda et corrigenda, index auctorum papy- 
rorum librorum. Leipzig: Teubner, 1925. 
Kartoniert, 2.40, 3.60, 3.60, 3.60, .so M. 

Dies (A.) Platon. Tome VIII., 3° partie. Le 
Sophiste. Texte établi et traduit par E. D. 
(Collection des Universités de France.) 
Paris: Société d’Edition * Les Belles Lettres,’ 
1925. Paper, 14 francs. 

Ettrem (S.) Papyri Osloenses. Fasc. 1. 
Magical Papyri, edited by S. E. Pp. 151; 
12 plates. Oslo: J. Dybwad, 1925. Paper. 

Exploration Archéologique de Délos. Fascicule 
VIII. : Le quartier du théatre, par J. Cham- 
onard. Two parts and portfolio of plates. 
Paris: de Boccard, 1922-24. Boards. 

Fowler (H. N.) and Lamé (W. R. my Plato, 
with an English translation. III. The 
Statesman, Philebus, by H. N. F.; Ion, by 
W.R.M.L. Pp. xx+450. (Loeb Classical 
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Library.) London: Heinemann (New York: 
Putnam), 1925. Cloth, los. net. 

Grat st Sufiet. Revista ‘Institutului de Filo- 
logie si Folklor’ publicaté de Ovid Densu- 
sianu. Vol. I., fasc. 1, 2. Bucharest, 1923 
and 1924. 

Harmon (A. M.) Lucian, with an English 
translation. IV. Pp.vii+ 422. (Loeb Classi- 
cal Library.) London: Heinemann (New 
York: Putnam), 1925. Cloth, tos. net. 

Heiberg (1. L.) Paulus Aegineta. Edidit 
I, L.H. Pars prior, libri. I-IV ; pp. vit-414. 
Pars altera, libri V-VII.; pp. vit414. (Cor- 
pus Medicorum Graecorum, IX. 1, 2.) Leip- 
zig and Berlin: Teubner, 1921 and 1924. 
Geheftet, 20 and 21 M.; gebunden, 22 and 


23 M. 

Heitland (W. E.) A few words on verse trans- 
lation from Latin poets. Pp. 51. Came 
bridge: University Press, 1925. Paper, 2s. 6d. 


net. 
Heitland (W.E.) Iterum, or a further discus- 
sion of the Roman fate. Pp. 60, Cam- 


bridge: University Press, 1925. Paper, 
2s. 6d. net. 
Hemelrijk (J.) Wevia en Wdovros. Pp. 152. 


(Utrecht dissertation.) 

Fferaeus (W.) Martialis Epigrammaton Libri. 
Pp. xlviii+ 417. (Bibliotheca Scr. Gr. et Rom. 
Teubneriana.) Leipzig: Teubner, 1925. 
Geheftet, 6 M.; gebunden, 8 M. 

Hogarth (D. G.) The Wandering Scholar. 
Pp. 274. London: Milford, 1925. Cloth, 
8s. 6d. net. 

Jachmann (G.) Die Geschichte des Terenz- 
textes im Altertum. Pp. 152. Basel: Rein- 
hardt, 1924. Paper, 8 Swiss francs. 

Jowett (B.) The Dialogues of Plato translated 
into English, with analyses and introductions. 
Third edition. § vols. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1924 (photographic reprint). Cloth, 
84s. net ; half morocco, 126s. net. 

Key (D. M.) The Introduction of Characters 
by Name in Greek and Roman Comedy. 
Pp. v+98. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Libraries, 1923. Paper. 

Krdl (J.) Beitrage zur griechischen Metrik. 
Pp. 75. (Facultas Philologica Universitatis 
Carolinae Pragensis, V.) Prague: Fr. Rivnac, 
1925. Paper, 15 Ke. 

Kunst (K.) Plautus Aulularia mit erklarenden 
Anmerkungen. Pp. 47. Seneca, Phaedra: 
Text, herausgegeben und erlautert. Pp. 66. 
Vienna: Osterreichischer Schulbiicherverlag, 
1923, 1924. Paper. 

Language, Journal of the Linguistic Society of 
America. Vol. I., No. 1. March, 1925. 
Pp. 36. Baltimore: Waverly Press. 

Latin Teaching, Vol. VIII., No.1. April, 1925. 

Litterts. Vol. If., No. 1. March, 1925. 

Livingstone (R. W.) The Pageant of Greece. 
Edition abridged for use in schools. Pp. 
240. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1925. Cloth. 

Lowe (C. G.) The manuscript-tradition of 
Pseudo-Plutarch’s Vitae Decem Oratorum. 
Pp. 53. (University of Illinois Studies in 
Language and Literature. Vol. X., No. 4. 
November, 1924.) Urbana: University of 
Illinois Press. Paper, $1. 
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Lowe (E. A.) A hand-list of half-uncial manu- 
scripts. Pp. 30. (Estratto dalla Méscellanea 
Fr. Ehrle. IV.) Rome: Tipografia del 
Senato, 1924. Paper. 

McDaniel (W.'B.) Roman Private Life and 
its Survivals. Pp. xii+203. (Our Debt to 
Greece and Rome.) London: Harrap. Cloth, 
5s. net. 

Magie (D.) The Scriptores Historiae Augustae, 
with an English translation. II. Pp. xliv+ 
485. (Loeb Classical Library.) ondon : 
Heinemann (New York: Putnam), 1924. 
Cloth, Ios. net. 

Mannix (M. D.) Sancti Ambrosii oratio de 
obitu Theodosii: text, translation, introduc- 
tion, and commentary. Pp. xv+166. (The 
Catholic University of America Patristic 
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Catholic University of America, 1925. Paper. 

Marchant (E.C.) Xenophon: Scripta Minora, 
with an English translation. Pp. xlvi+464. 
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mann (New York: Putnam), 1925. Cloth, 
10s. net. 

Meister (K.) Die Hausschwelle in Sprache und 
Religion der Rodmer. Pp. 48. (Szb. d. 
Heidelberger Akad. d. Wissenschaften, Phil.- 


hist. Klasse. Jahrgang 1924-25. 3. Ab- 
handlung.) Heidelberg : Winter, 1925. 
Geheftet, 2 M. 


Meyer (Ernst) Die Grenzen der hellenistischen 
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aper. 
Modona(A.N.) Cortona Etrusca e Romana 
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THE GENEALOGY OF ARETE AND ALKINOOS (» 54 FF.). 


THIS is a much-discussed passage, 
and one of the leading cases on which 
the Traditional Book theory of the 
Homeric poems is based. See for 
a particularly positive statement 
Burrows, The Discoveries in Crete, 
217 ff., and for a very slender one, 
Murray, R.G.E£.,® 125, but there are 
others in the works of opponents of the 
unity of the Odyssey. 

The principal difficulty is in the 
use of toxnwy in 54. A minor one is 
axovpoy in 64. That word, it is said— 
in disregard of the explanatory addition, 
pay olny waiéa ATovTa—can only mean 
‘chilaless.” Thus Burrows, ‘ dxovpoy 
would naturally be without a «ovpy as 
well as without a xovpos,’ and one 
wonders how he could be sure of this. 
But it is unnecessary to enquire, for 
practically the same phraseology used 
by Herodotus (V. 48), amé@ave dirais 
Ovyarépa povvnvy AUTw@Y, Seems con- 
clusive on the point. 

The lines 54 f. are é« 5é roxnwy | rav 
aura of wep téxov ’AXAxivoov Baotdja. 
The word roxjwy must, it is asserted, 
mean ‘ parents.’ So the union of Arete 
and Alkinoos was incestuous, and 1s a 
piece of indecency which the expur- 
gators omitted to expunge. Professor 
Murray’s statement that ‘the Odyssey is 
less rigorously cleaned up than the 
Iliad’ is all that we have in explanation 
of the omission. 

I suggest that Homer’s roxjjes is not 
confined to parents, but may include 
grandparents. And first, some general 
considerations. The Scholiast on the 
passage says toxjwv there means 
ih sat adding very pertinently, «al 
yap tovs tatépas éml Tav mpoyévwv 
rattrovot. Scholiasts, I know, some- 
times ‘only babble,’ but it is possible 
that some of them knew Greek well. 
Again, it will surely not be surprising 
to find that roxjes has this extended 
meaning when we observe that zrarnp 
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and roxevs are practically synonyms, 
and that zarépes can mean either 
‘fathers’ or ‘forefathers.’ Ebeling 
gives Tratépes = matores in three passages. 
And, further, we have a good parallel in 
Latin in the distinction between maitores 
(‘all ancestors more remote than the 
grandparents ’—Lewis and Short) and 
parentes (‘of the generations immediately 
preceding the present’). Indeed, we 
have something of the kind in Greek. 
It is somewhat remarkable that, though 
yovos and yovy are common enough in 
the poems, yoveds does not occur. It 
appears first in Hesiod and Hym. Cer. 
But in later Greek it had just the 
extended meaning that I believe roxjjes 
had, for I find in Schrader’s Reallexikon, 
s.v. ‘Vorfahren,’ the following quoted 
from Isaeus, yovets etol untnp cal tatnp 
Kal wamos Kal THON Kal ToUTMY pHTNpP 
kal tatnp. If, then, yovets, why not 
toxets ? And surely Homer knew some 
word for grandparents. He uses pyrpo- 
matwp, and would know marpordrwp, 
and he had, no doubt, a single word for 
‘grandmother.’ But he has no word 
for ‘grandparents,’ unless it be roxzes. 
And yet we must believe that grand- 
parents were relatives of some import- 
ance. They must have had standing in 
a community in which there are traces 
of the Joint Family system of the Indo- 
Europeans. Laertes, for example, is in 
retreat in the Odyssey, but by no means 
on the shelf. In 6 554 it 1s said that 
toxnes give a child his name; in 
t 399 ff. there is a christening, and the 
naming is done by a grandfather. And 
some famous heroes had patronymics 
derived from that relative. And, yet 
again, I was astonished to find, when I 
consulted Schneidewin’s Vocabulartum, 
that the only word for ‘ancestors’ in 
the poems is zratépes. The poet knows 
mpoyovot, but uses it only once, of 
firstling lambs. ratépes 1s used of 
forefathers, more or less remote. That 
K 
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makes it possible, even likely, that there 
was another word, not so wide in its 
application, for grandparents or near 
ancestors, and this seems to have been 
TOKNES. 

But it will be said, as it has been said, 
you may search Homer through and 
you will never find that word used 
except for ‘ parents,’ and that meaning 
it must have in. I pass the fact that, 
in ten editions which I have consulted, 
all the editors accept what is said to be 
the exceptional sense, and will consider 
the word on its merits. But, first, I 
note a remarkable peculiarity about its 
occurrences, which are thirty-seven in 
number. The singular sever occurs, and 
the dual only once, with dvw added. In 
the other thirty-six places we have the 
plural. If roxevs can have but one 
meaning, it seems extraordinary that it 
should never be used of one parent. 

But let us examine the passages. In 
the formula, six times repeated, wo@ roe 
mors nde ToxHes; it is far from certain 
that ‘ parents’ is the proper translation. 
If it were Souos 75€ rox7jes, there would 
be little doubt, but with zrodss an ex- 
tended significance to the forebears 
from whom a man derives seems more 
appropriate. Just so in tatpidos dé 
Toxnwv, & 34, on which it may be 
observed that, if Odysseus is referring 
to parents, they cannot be his own, for 
he knew his mother was no more. In 
6 596 toxnwy certainly cannot mean 
‘father and mother.’ As Merry and 
Riddell note, the word ‘is used loosely 
to express mother and grandsire,’ and 
they add without a qualm, ‘com- 
pare the use of toxyjwy of the ancestors 
of Arete and Alkinoos.’ In 6 62 ff. 
again (Menelaos to Telemachos and 
Peisistratos), od yap od@v ye yévos arr- 
oAwWNE TOKHwY, either sense is admissible, 
and so in T 203 ff., iduev & adrAdAnAwy 
ryeveny, Louev 66 roxjas. In fact, ‘ances- 
tors’ seems preferable on Leaf’s explana- 
tion ad loc. of mwpoxdAuta in 204. It 
would be interesting to know what pre- 
cisely Homer meant by toxedow in 
6 689 after zratpay in 687, and whether 
he had Zeus in his mind with Leda in 
I’ 140, Thetis with Peleus in X 338, and 
the (by Homer) unnamed mother of 
Penelope in +r 158. And there are 
other passages in which there may be a 
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doubt. In fact there are only a few, 
such as € 50 of Nausicaa, iy’ ayryetAee 
Toxevot, where we can say with absolute 
certainty that ‘parents’ is the only 
possible rendering. 

Even if the usage in question were 
quite unique, it would be rash to reject 
it forthwith. Singularities in the poems 
are, as Ludwich has observed, ‘in 
thousands.’ And there is a noticeable 
latitude in the use of Homeric words 
denoting relationship. The occurrences 
of yauBpos, ywwros, vuds and even yurn, 
xaclyvntos and aderdeos may be studied 
in the dictionaries. yévos is used, 
according to Ebeling, in six senses, and 
yeven in five, some of them occurring 
only once or twice. ‘yovos can be used 
of ason or of a great-grandson, xoupes 
of any male from the child in the womb 
to the full-grown man. The uses of 
roxos are partus 2, proles 2, ortigo 1. 
Those of riarm are very various, from 
‘conceive ’ up to ‘ produce’ or ‘ be the 
progenitor of.’ With {feidwpos apoupa 
or yAavx7 OdrXaoea as subject, it is used 
in the most general sense, more general 
even than in line 55 of our passage. 
We may compare pntépa pndrdwy or 
Onpov. 

Arete marries her uncle, as Tyro did, 
and as Diomede and Iphidamas married 
their aunts. Marriage law or custom 
was less strict than it became later. 
Terpstra (A ntiquitas Homerica, 104) goes 
so far as to say, nulla fere consanguins- 
tatis ratio habebatur, and that only the 
union between parent and child was 
banned, referring to » 271 ff. 

A point is made in discussions of this 
matter of the fact that, according to a 
scholiast, Hesiod ‘understood’ Arete 
and Alkinoos to be brother and sister, 
but surely a possible and simple ex- 
planation of that is that he took Homer’s 
toxnwy to mean parents, and for that 
he may be forgiven. 

Professor Burrows says, ‘ Nothing 1s 
more certain than that the passage 
represents the combination of two com- 
peting versions.’ The combination was 
very badly done, that is all. And yet 
the combiner or expurgator or dias- 
keuast could have left all clear by the 
simple change of é« 5€ roxyjwy to éx 
mpoyovey oé. 

A. SHEWAN. 
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ON AIAO® IN HESIOD. 


LIDDELL AND ScottT’s Greek Lexicon 
does not cite any instances of aides in 
Hesiod—a defect not remedied in the 
new edition. Yet Erga 317-319 is a 
locus classicus for the meaning of this 
untranslatable word. It is true that 
Erga 317 is nearly identical with Od. 
XVII. 347, and Erga 318 with II. 
XXIV. 45; but these passages are not 
mentioned either. There is no mention 
of aisas ov« dyaGr, nor does the classi- 
fication given in L. and S. seem readily 
to admit this meaning. I propose to 
make a rapid survey of the places where 
aides occurs in Hesiod, distributing the 
various meanings as far as possible 
according to the classification of L. and 
S. (new edition), and then to discuss 
the unclassified residue. 

The following is a summary of the 
classification of L. and S.: 


I. 1. As a moral feeling, respect for 
others’ feelings or one’s own 
conscience, self-respect. 

2. Regard for the person of others, 
reverence, deference, and 
other meanings according 
to context. 

That which causes shame or 

respect, a shame, a scandal. 

2. =Ta alooia. 

3. Dignity, majesty. 

Personified Aiédws; Reverence, 
Mercy. 


In the Theogony aides only occurs in 
line 92: 
épxbpevor 3’ dvd, doru Bed ds iNdoxorrat 
aldot pecdixly, 
where it has the meaning ‘ reverence,’ 
I. 2. In the Shteld 354: 
és Kjuxa dvaxra+ 38 ydp duvdues re xal aldoc 
Tpnxivos xpopéBnxe, 
* For he surpasses Trachis in power and 
majesty,’ not ‘honour’ as in the Loeb 
translation. This use (II. 3) is only 
found here and in Hom. Hymn to 
Demeter 214. In the Works and Days 
the word occurs more frequently : 


(x) dixn 8’ éy xepot, xal aldus 
ovK Eoras. 


III. 


Erga 192-193. 
‘Right shall be in might, and there 
shall be no restraint.’ Sitt] here ex- 
plains aidws by cwdpocivn, perhaps 


recalling Thuc. I. 84, aidas cadppoodvns 
wreioroy peréxet. And certainly aidas 
is here used in a very wide sense, em- 
bracing all that is implied in I. x and 
I. 2. It is that feeling of compunction 
which keeps a man back from doing 
wrong—Plato’s dearoris tes aides. 

(2) ddavdrwy pera pirdov lrov xpokiwéyr’ dvOpdwous 

Aldws xal Néueots. 
Evga 199-200. 

Personification (III.): cp. Pindar, 
Ol. VII. 45, where Reverence is made 
the daughter of Wisdom. 

(3) cbr’ Av 3h xépdos vbor etaxarhoy 

dvOpwrwy, aldd dé 7’ dvadeln xarord ty. 
Erga 323-324. 
The sense (I.) is similar to that in 
l. 192 above. 

So far the classification has not been 
difficult, nor do any of the above 
passages call for any special comment 
in a general lexicon; but there remain 
the three occurrences mentioned above. 
Erga 317-319: 

aldws 3° ovx dyabh xexpnuévor Avdpa xopltec, 
aldws 4 7’ Avdpas péya alveras 75’ dvlynocy, 
aldws ros wpds dvoABly, Odpoos dé pds SABy. 

We are not here concerned with the 
question whether Hesiod wrote the first 
two lines or borrowed them from Homer; 
but the probability is that the lines are 
older than either Homer or Hesiod, and 
were commonly quoted as proverbs. 
What concerns us is to reconcile these 
slighting references to aidws with the 
high conception of the virtue which we 
have seen so clearly marked in other 
passages in the poem, especially Erga 
192-193 and 323-324. 

That the poet himself felt the dis- 
crepancy is clear from the fact that he 
explains his meaning by adding ov« 
aya@n ; but what is more significant is 
that this feeling, though ov« dya%, is 
still called aiéws, and must ultimately 
be traced to the same feeling as the 
good aiéws. This I hope presently to 
do; but it is perhaps necessary first to 
rid our minds of the common explana- 
tion of aidas ov« dyaOn as ‘false shame,’ ! 


1 See Goettling-Flach, third edition, and the 
note in this passage. Gladstone, Studies on 
Homer \iI1., p. 431 ff, also translates ‘ false 
shame,’ which may well be a possible translation 
in some cases, but not here. 
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which one is at first disposed to accept 
because of éAmls ov« dya0n, ‘false hope,’ 
in line 500. Now false hope is hope 
based on false or insufficient grounds; 
similarly false shame is shame that is 
based on wrong notions. But the shame 
of the penniless man is not based on 
wrong notions; he has a very good 
reason to be ashamed of himself in 
Hesiod’s eyes. The idea that a poor 
man has nothing to be ashamed of, and 
is really as good as other people, is 
quite foreign to Hesiod; but this is the 
impression that the translation ‘ false 
shame’ gives. I do not think Hesiod 
can possibly have intended his hearers 
to think that the evil shame that attends 
a poor man is false in any sense of the 
word. It is ov« aya@7 not because it is 
based on wrong notions, but because it 
makes a man feel uncomfortable and 
despised (see below). 

Now aidws, as we have seen, is the 
feeling of regard for one’s own con- 
science or one’s fellow-men which keeps 


ON AESCHYLUS, 
1146-9. 
id id Acyeias popov andovos- 
wepiBadov yap oi mrepodopoy 8épas 
Geoi yAuciv ? aiava xXaupdray Grep ° 


€poi dé pipves oxiopds apgdrce Sopi. 


So the Oxford text, ai@va being an 
alteration in M of the dyava of the 
first hand of M—the reading of all the 
other MSS. 

The chorus has just said, in effect, to 
Cassandra: ‘ Your lamentations remind 
us of the nightingale and her plaints 


for Itys.’ They have said nothing about 
death. If daywva in the sense of ‘ final 


agony’ (so Verrall) is right (which I 
very much doubt—there are no real 
parallels), C. can only use it because 
of the double meaning of popos. Not 
‘oh, but to dze as a musical nightin- 
gale’ (Verrall); but ‘oh, for the fate 
(=lot) of the nightingale’; then, as 
popos means also fate (=death), ayava, 
etc. This interpretation certainly saves 
KrNavpdtev atep. ‘ The nightingale had 
a pleasant, tearless death ; for me waits 
the cycpos.’ But if, as is far more 
probable, we read ai@va, xXNavpdtov 
drep is in the highest degree awkward. 
The usual interpretation is ‘a sweet life 
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a man from doing anything that would 
offend either of these. But this feeling 
may be carried to excess, and then, 
instead of helping a man (cvivnery), it 
does him harm (péeya olverar), for it 
gives him an uncomfortable feeling of 
inferiority that makes him hesitate to 
act on his own initiative; and that is 
what happens to a man of no substance 
(ceypnuéevoy avdpa xopite). Such a 
doctrine is thoroughly characteristic of 
Hesiod, and is again emphasised in the 
third of these lines, where it is opposed 
to the Qapacos which a man of wealth 
has. This seems at least to be con- 
sistent with the general tone of Hesiod’s 
teaching. 

Finally, to return to our classification, 
we ought to add to the meanings under 
the first heading a third one (I. 3): 
aidwas ove ayabn ... peya oiveras 
only in Hes. Op. 317-319, ‘a feeling of 
insignificance’ caused by having an 
excess of aidws I. 2. 

T. A. SINCLAIR. 


AGAMEMNON, 1148. 


without tears.’ Now not only has the 
chorus two lines above spoken of the 
nightingale as axopetos Sodas, but it 
would be scarcely an exaggeration to 
say that no Greek poet could mention 
the nightingale without referring to her 
KNavyata. Yet some editors are con- 
tent with this. 

Headlam explains drep as ‘ except 
for.’ No other instance, I believe, is 
known of darep in this sense, though of 
course dvev is so used in prose. But 
could anything be less like poetry? 
‘The gods gave her a sweet life if you 
discount her tears.’ 

Wecklein took Weil’s bold emenda- 
tion dia’. I would suggest that Aeschy- 
lus may have written: 

ai@va kAaupdreay:> drap 
€poi ye 
... ‘gave a sweet life of tears : while for 
me... 

The instinct which led the scribe to 
expect the sentence to run on to the 
end of the line, coupled with failure to 
understand the oxymoron, might cause 
atep for atap. ye would then be changed 
to o€ to get the connexion. 

M. PLATNAUER. 
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THEOCRITEA. 


III. 28-30: 

Eyrwy wpa, Ska pev pepvapdvy el pirfecs pe, 
ovde rd ryrAgtAov woreuataro Td whardy7nLua, 
GAN’ abrws dwade worl waxeos éfepapdydn. 

THIS passage would not have given 
so much trouble to editors had not a 
scholiast with a dangerously small 
amount of knowledge poisoned the 
source of exegesis: tTyAéptAov . . . ava- 
NapSaverar wapd Tav épwrtwy TO T., 
Kai mAnTTopevov ef wWopov arreréndet, 
édidou avtois anueoivabas, OTe avTep@vTas 
Uo TaY épwpévov. 

Now that one method of discovering 
the sentiments of the épwrévn was to 
smack the poppy (or anemone) leaf 
against the arm and see whether it 
crackled is no doubt true. It is indeed 
confirmed by Pollux (9.127): e¢ xrTu7rov 
ToLnoElev EUKPOTOY UTOTKLGOeY TH TANT] 
TO PuAdop (1.€. TO THAEHLAOY), peuvjabae 
TovVS épwpuévous avTav wedapuPBavov. 
But in this passage any interpretation 
based on ‘crackling’ is out of the ques- 
tion, for none of the words means that. 
™pooudaooey means properly to stick or 
plaster one thing on another. Failing 
to get the right sense in roreuatato, 
some editors (Meineke, Briggs, Words- 
worth), again misled by a scholiast, 
have accepted the varia lectio miata- 
ynoev, turning motepzaEarto into Totipa- 
Eduevov or worttatapyévm (Meineke). 
But, unfortunately, wAarayeiy does not 
mean to crackle; it means to slap or 
clap. Further, it 1s nonsense to say 
that the leaf did not ‘crackle,’ but 
‘withered’ (€EepapavOn) ; the right anti- 
thesis would be ‘ made no noise.’ 

As to 7Aataynua, it ought to mean 
‘a slapping’ (cf. mXaradcow), though a 
scholiast equates it with the concrete 
mXataywviov, t.e. the smacked leaf (or« 
d¢ 7o unxwvos PvAXov). A good parallel 
to this is afforded by A.P. 6. 220. 15, 
where Aadrdynua is used of Cybele’s 
drum. Hence the modern view (Wila- 
mowitz-Moellendorff and Cholmeley) 
that ro 7X. is in apposition to To Tn. : 
‘ the Love-in-absence, the slapping leaf, 
did not stick on.’ This gives good 
sense, but it saddles zvroreudéatro with a 
very odd intransitive meaning. 

This is, however, better than the 
alternative, accepted apparently by Mr. 


Edmonds in his Loeb edition, of taking 
To WA. aS an abstract accusative: ‘nor 
did the Love-in-absence stick on <at> 
the smacking,’ which is very question- 
able Greek. 

I would suggest that it is easier to 
take 76 wA. as an abstract subject with 
To Tn. as object: ‘nor did the smack- 
ing stick on (t.e. cause to stick on) the 
Love-in-absence, but it, the Love-in- 
absence, just withered.’ 

The abstract subject is unusual, but 
quite possible: cf. Dem. XIX. 260. 

VI. 6,7: 


BadAee roe Modvgape 7d wolusov d T'addreca 
pdroow, dvcépwra Tov aiwdd\ov dvdpa xadevoa. 


The general sense of this passage is 
clear. Galatea throws apples at Poly- 
phemus’ flock of sheep (zrocuiov) to call 
Polyphemus’ attention and win his love. 
But what of ducépwra . . . xadevoa? 

Paley and Briggs ‘calling the goat- 
herd (te. Polyphemus) hard-hearted.’ 
This is at least grammar; but (i.) Poly- 
phemus was a shepherd, not a goat- 
herd ; (ii.) Svcepws should mean ‘ per- 
dite amans,’ not ‘unloving.’ The 
scholiast saw difficulty (i.) and offered 
two explanations: (a) That Theocritus 
uses the word xataypnotixas, t.e. by an 
abuse of language. This at least is 
honest. But why didn’t Theocritus 
write motpéva? He could presumably 
have made it scan. (8) That,as Homer 
(« 184) says, the Cyclops possessed 
pA’, diés te kal alyes. This, in face of 
moiviov of 1. 6 and ofwy of |. Io, is 
absurd. 

Cholmeley takes roy aim. as a predi- 
cate, ‘calling you laggard-in-love, the 
goatherd.’ For the article with the 
predicate he cites the hopelessly corrupt 
22.69 ; and though such a construction 
is found (e.g. Aeschin. 2. 167 tov xadov 
oTpaTioTny éue wvopacay), it is surely 
impossible here, where ducépwrta, also a 
predicate, has no article. Nor is the 
sense what we want for reasons given 
above. Fritzsche tries to meet this 
difficulty by taking the words ironically, 
‘calling you madly in love and’ (he 
reads «al for rov) ‘goatherd’—‘ ad bilem 
Polyphemi movendam eiusque amorem 
excitandum.’ It is hard to see why 
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they should do either. To compare 
1. 86 and say that aérodos ‘cum con- 
temptu dictum est’ is to miss the point 
of 1. 86. Meineke remarks ‘non sus- 
pectarem haec, si verba tov airroXoy de 
alio quam de Polyphemo intellegi pos- 
sent.’ Surely they can. The aizrodos 
is not Polyphemus, but a previous lover 
whom Galatea wishes to give up in 
favour of Polyphemus. She calls 
(=refers to) ‘the goatherd fellow’ an 
over-eager (t.¢. a tiresome) lover. This 
interpretation seems to me to have three 
advantages: (i.) It clears up the aizronos 
trouble. (ii.) It gives the right meaning 
to ducepws, viz. the meaning of ‘ taking 
love too hardly.’ Liddell and Scott 
give this meaning, citing Thucydides, 
Lysias, Euripides, ‘and often in the 
Anthology.’ For this presumed second 
meaning of ‘hard-hearted’ they quote 
only this passage and Call. Ep. 42. 6, 
where ducepws certainly means ‘ pas- 
sionately in love.’ (iii.) It gives point 
to |. 17, where it is said of Galatea that 
kal dev-yes didéovra xal ob didrdovra diwxee, 


The first half of this line is meaning- 
less unless Galatea scorns an importu- 
nate lover. It may be that for tov we 
should read éov or dv, ‘ her <formerly 
loved> goatherd fellow.’ 
XIII. 52: 

xoupirep’ & waides roreicO’ Swda* wrevorixds ovpos. 

K. Call. rvevorixéds. 


Shooting stars are a sign of coming 
wind. ‘Make the ? more ? There’s 
a sailing (or a squally) wind.’ Again 
the troubles of editors are attributable 
to an erroneous scholium: éxAvta «al 
EVTpET Troveire Ta (otia. éxAvTa Kat 
evtpem certainly. That is the right 
meaning of codpos—light, nimble, easily 
manipulated. But iotia =sails and 
dm7Xa=ropes; and between these two 
things there is a difference. ‘It is a 
well-known fact,’ says Stevenson in 
Aes Triplex, ‘that an immense propor- 
tion of boat accidents would never 
happen if people held the sheet in their 
hands instead of making it fast; and 
yet, unless it be some martinet of a 
professional mariner or some landsman 
with shattered nerves, every one of 
God's creatures makes it fast.’ And 
this is just what the vadra: in question 
had done—made fast the sheet. They 
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are told to make it loose in view of the 
coming wind. Personally I think Theo- 
critus wrote mvevotixos; but it is im- 
material. 

XIII. 69, 70: 


iorla 5° nulbeot pecovixriow étexdGacpor 
“Hpaxdjja pévovres. 


As Cholmeley says, there is no need 
to suspect éfexdGa:pov=they cleared 
away. Thesenseis, ‘they cleared away 
the sails at midnight (pecovv«tioy, cf. 
24. II), having waited till then for 
Heracles’ return <and then given him 
up>.’ But this requires an aorist, 
not a present, participle. Query, read 
“Hpaxary peivaytes or, even more likely, 
“Hpaxdéa (for this form with synizesis 
in Theocritus cf. 24. 1). “‘HpaxAéa might 
easily be altered to the more normal 
‘“HpaxAja, and pelvayres altered to 
pévovtes to scan. 


XXIV. 11, 12: 
&uos d¢ orpéperac pecovuxrioy és dvow Epxros 
‘Qplwva kar’ avroy ... 


‘But when the Bear turns to his 
midnight setting over against Orion 
himself .. .’ 

Surely avroy is here intolerably weak. 

Query, read ’OQpiwva xar’ avta or 
avti(a) or ’Opiwve xarayti(a). 

(The avrov én’ ’Dpiwva of Aratus, 
Phaen. 730, proves nothing.) 

XXIV. 42-45: 

dacddrcov 5° Spuace pera tldos, & ol SwrepOer 
KAewTnpos Kedpivou wepl waccddyw alév Awpro. 


fro dy’ wpryvaro veoxAworou reAapwvos, 
Kougpl {wy érépg xodedy. 


Amphitryon going to the rescue of 
the infant Heracles attacked by the 
snakes. 

No editor so far has taken offence at 
l. 44. Yet it may be argued (i.) that 
an anxious father 1n a hurry to save his 
baby would content himself with a 
sword and not bother about his Sam 
Browne, so to speak; (ii.) that 7Toe oye 
can only be used where there is a change 
of subject, as in 22. 95; (iii.) that yas 
presupposes two, not three, actions (‘ he 
dashed for his sword <with one hand>, 
taking off [not “taking up,” as Mr. 
Edmonds translates it] the scabbard 
with his other’); (iv.) that the poem is 
elsewhere suspect for interpolations— 
e.g. 1.51, which B omits, and Il. 86, 87, 
which Fritzsche and Mr. Edmonds 
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rightly eject as echoes of the second 
chapter of Isaiah. 
Omit 1. 44 and all is plain sailing. 


XXIV. 80: 
dwxo orépywy wrarvs Fpws. 


If in 14. 68 avo xpordpwyv does not 
mean ‘judging by the temples,’ cer- 
tainly in 16. 49 ao ypola@s means 
‘judging by the complexion,’ so there 
can be no hesitation in taking azo 
otépywy here as ‘judging from his 
chest.’ 

But can one say ‘a broad hero, 
judging from his chest’? Have we not 
here rather the slang use of mAarus = 
downright; as found in Ar. Ach. 1126, 
KATayeXws WraTUS ? 

Epigr. VIIL., il. 5,6: 

’Herlwn xdpw yragupas xepds Axpor vroords 

po Ody, 

Editors (and Liddell and Scott) take 
this as ‘having promised a tip-top 
price to Eetion as a reward for his 
skilled hand.’ 

No doubt yAadupos might be used in 
an active sense; but the only instances 
cited in Liddell and Scott (besides the 
aes passage) are those in Aristotle, 

1st. an., where the epithet is applied 
to spiders. But as in IX. 38.1 these 
spiders are called yAadupwrato xat 
ANayapwratoe (lanky), I suspect yAadgv- 
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pwraro: of meaning no more than 
‘smooth,’ ‘ not hairy.’ 

Now Pollux (II. 150) says TloAvedei- 
Tov xelp TO dyadpa, wai ’ArreAXOd yelp 
» ypadyn, showing that yetp can have 
the same meaning in Greek as ‘ manus’ 
in Latin—viz. work of art. 

Translate, therefore, ‘for his carefully 
wrought statue.’ 

XXII. 50, 51: 

el0’ vropupvdoxwy ro rpwuaros hpéua vita 
cal putas éxddata xal ob pevyovros Ereva. 

Musurus’ devyovtos for MSS. ¢ev- 
yovres, and Briggs’ vuéas éyddaka for 
MSS. viga: yadé£as, are certain emen- 
dations. But what does xal ov ¢ev- 
yovros éreva mean? Kiessling (quoted 
by Briggs and Hiller-Fritzsche) ‘cum 
non fugeret, intendi scil. rov «ddapov.’ 
Mr. Edmonds, ‘showed him the butt.’ 
But why do this? Another suggestion 
of Briggs’ is érecva = ‘eduxi,’ I drew him 
(the fish) out of the water, landed him. 
This, I imagine, is impossible Greek. 

Now tetveww oda is normal Greek for 
keeping the sheet taut, and in Soph. 
Ant. 916 the verb is used alone, 7roda 
being understood. 

This is the meaning we want here, 
and the meaning which gives the cor- 
rect antithesis to éyadaka: ‘ Islackened 
<the line>, and when he did not bolt 
I tightened <it>.’ 

M. PLATNAUER. 


SOPHOCLES, ANTIGONE 909 Fr. 


woows pev dy po KarOavdyros Addos Fy, 

wal wats dw’ ddXouv gwréds, el Tod Fumdaxop, 
nrpos 6° év”Acdou xal warpds xexevOdrow 
ovx Ear’ ddedpds doris Av BAdoro word, 


I BELIEVE the once famous difficulty 
in the Antigone has been settled by this 
time: I mean that no one now contends 
that these lines must be spurious because 
unworthy of the character of a Victorian 
heroine, or because inconsistent with 
reasons which Antigone has given ina 
previous passage. Most readers would 
now accept without dispute the con- 
clusion of Professor Gilbert Norwood 
(Greek Tragedy, p. 139) that ‘the “ diffi- 
culty”? exists only in the minds of 
those who attribute inconsistency in a 
character to incompetence in a play- 
wright.’ 

It may, however, be worth whileto note 


a curious parallel to Antigone’s senti- 
ments found in one of the Cretan ver- 
sions of a modern Greek folksong. This 
well-known ballad of ‘The Man who 
loved his Brother’s Wife; or, the Wicked 
Sister-in-Law,’ is found in widely vary- 
ing versions all over the Greek world. 
The best recension of it is that given 
by Polites in his "ExAoyal aro ta tpa- 
yovdia tod ‘EAXnuixod Aaod (No. 80), 
although some picturesque touches are 
added by the longer version in Passow 
66). 
_ The younger of two devoted brothers 
has long loved his brother’s wife, but 
has not dared to tell her. When at 
last on a holiday he meets her in a 
quiet lane and finds courage to speak, 
she not only jumps at the declaration, 
but urges him to go and murder his 
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brother; and suggests that it will be 
easy to pick a quarrel if he insists on 
dividing up, and dividing with flagrant 
injustice, the land which they have 
hitherto held and worked together. 
The younger brother follows her advice 
and proposes the unjust division. But 
when everything he proposes, instead 
of being resented, is cordially accepted 
by the elder brother, who begs him to 
take the lot rather than that they should 
quarrel or part, he is shamed by such 
generosity, and turns aside and weeps. 
Then he rides quickly home and calls 
to his sister-in-law to bring water to 
wash his sword. She runs downstairs 
in such a hurry (this is a good touch) 
that she snatches up the jug although 
it is full of wine instead of water. And 
he slays her. 

That is the complete artistically 
developed story. But in a rather frag- 
mentary version from Crete (Kriares, 
Kontied do para, p. 330, H can yuvaixa 
Kal 7 ddeAdixn aydamn) the hero, when 
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told to murder his brother, merely 
remarks : 

Za xdow ‘yw Tov ddephd uwrerd uw’ ddeppd Ser xdvw, 

oa xdow Thy Kouvidda you wad Koundda kdyw. .. 

‘If I lose my brother I cannot make 
a brother any more; if I lose my sister- 
in-law I can get a sister-in-law again.’ 
The ballad breaks off at this point, 
leaving the fate of the woman to be 
inferred. In another fragmentary ver- 
sion from Chios (Kanellakes, Xcaxa 
’AvdXexta, No. 46) the hero is even 
briefer in his argument : 


dy’ ddeAgdy Sev xdpyw wid, ud vidn eduyw ee GdAyn. . . 


and cuts off her head! 

A Scottish ballad heroine, Lady 
Margaret in The Douglas Tragedy, uses 
an argument superficially similar to 
that of Antigone in circumstances that 
are entirely different : 


‘True lovers I can get many an ane, 
But a father I can never get mair.’ 


JoHN MAvRoGORDATO. 


NOTES ON THE A@HNAION TOAITEIA. 


4.2 ppodvro 8 rovs pev évvda Apyorras xal rods 
raplas otclay xexrnudévous ovx éA\drrw déxa pyr 
éX\ev0épay, ras 3 &d\das dpxds «rds éAdrrous éx TwP 
Swra wapexouevwy, orparryous dé xal lrwdpyous ovclay 
dwogaivoyras ovx EXarrov f éxarov pydy édevdepay. 


THIS passage, as Kaibel noted, would 
certainly have been clearer if Aristotle 
had written 7podvto dé tas pév adrXas 
apxas éx rT. 6. 1., TOUS & evvea apxovTas 
2» « oTpatnyovs Sé xtX.; particularly 
in view of «Anpotabar 5é Kai tavrny Kat 
Tas dAXas apxas below, where ‘the 
other offices’ are presumably ‘ the lesser 
ones.’ But we should get an equal gain 
by a smaller change if we read tas 8’ 
GdrXas apyas <ras pev> AXaTTOVS KTH. 
(with, of course, the necessary altera- 
tion of déea pray to some figure larger 
than 100 minae—Wilamowitz, I. 79-80). 

8.1 rds 8 dpyds éxolnce xAnpwras éx wpoxplrwy, 
obs éxdaorn wpoxpivece Tav du\wv. wWpovxpivev O° els 
Tovs évvéa Apyovras éxdorn déxa, cal «éx» ToUTWY 
éxAnpouv: OGev Erc Stapéver rais pudrais 7b déxa KANpoiw 
éxdorny, elr’ é€x rovrwy xvapevery. onueiow 5° Ore 
KAnpwras éwolnoey ex Ty Tinnudrwry 6 wepl TOY Tamir 


yéuos, w xXpwuevar dtaredovoww Erc xai viv: Kedever yap 
KAnpody rods raulas ex wevraxocrouedi vw. 


Adcock (Klio, 1912, pp. 6-7) points 
out that this account of the manner of 
election of the archons is in opposition 


to the general tradition of the fourth 
century (represented also by the Politics) 
that the archons were elected by vote; 
and he goes on: ‘the «Anpwous apyov- 
twy is clearly an inference from the 
tayias law. . . . Aristotle uses the 
tayuas law, which he believes to be 
Solonian, as evidence, because there 
was no surviving law on the archon- 
ship: for had such a law survived how 
is the general tradition that the archons 
were aiperot to be explained?’ But he 
misses the true meaning of the inference 
by mistaking the emphasis. This 1s 
not on «rAnpwras, but on é« Tav TLnud- 
tov and é« mevtaxoc.iopedipver ; and the 
inference is used to illustrate the state- 
ment in 7. 3 that only the three highest 
classes were eligible for office, and only 
the highest of all to the most important 
offices (which included that of rapéas).} 
Hence Aristotle does not use the law 
on the archonship; for that office in 
his day was open to tvraeis and Gevyitas 
as well. Sandys rightly understands 
the inference in the first part of his 


1 So Kenyon, in his translation (1920). 
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note on this passage, and mistakes it in 
the second. 

Similarly in the other inference here, 
60ev ére Sitapéves tais durdais ro déxa 
KAnpody éxaotny, elt’ éx tTovT@y Kva- 
pevery, it is not simply ‘ the intervention 
of the tribes’ which ‘is the point of 
contact between the two methods’ 
(Sandys), but the number of preliminary 
candidates chosen: though the number 
of phylae had increased from four to 
ten the number of candidates chosen 
from each remained the same. It may 
be noted that in this case Aristotle 
himself contradicts his inference; for 
before the introduction of the lot and 
the double election in 487 ‘all the 
archons were elected by vote’ (22. 5). 
The reform of 487 may have been a 
revival of a Solonian institution; but 
that institution did not remain in force 
till Aristotle’s day. 

12. 5 dco dé pelfous kai Blay duelvoves 
alvotey dy ye xal didor woiolaro* 
el yap ris AAXos, gyal, ravrys Tints Ervyxer, 


oun av xaréoxe Sijuov 00d’ ératcaro, 
wpiy dvrapdtas wiap éfetNew vara. 
éyw d¢ rovTwy Gowep ev peraxuly 
Spos xarécrnp. 


Take the last line and a half first. 
They are supposed to mean ‘I set 
myself up as a boundary stone in 
between the two opposing armies.’ 
‘As a boundary stone’ must mean that 
Solon took up a position so as to be 
fought over by both parties, the natural 
fate of boundaries (e/Aero mwpds audore- 
pous atexOéo0ar). But this is unsatis- 
factory. Aristides’ summary (II. 360 
Dind.) is as follows: éxeivos pévroe apo 
QUT@ oTactalovens THS TWodEWS OTrOTEpwY 
Bovroto mpoctavts tupavveiv, ameyOa- 


1 It is wrong to say (with Lehmann-Haupt, 
Klio, V1. 304 ff.) that all Solon’s regulations 
involving election €x mpoxpirwy were necessarily 
cancelled when the phylae were raised from 
four to ten, and that in consequence Aristotle 
could not have inferred the Solonian archonship 
law from that in force in his own day. The 
rapias law, he says, survived because there was 
direct election to this office, without mpoxpists ; 
Cleisthenes raised the number of rapia from 
four to ten, thus leaving the wording of the law 
unchanged—rovs rapias cAnpouy éva ex ris pvaAns 
€x revraxoctopedizvwy. Still more easily could 
the wording of a law involving mrpoxpiois remain 
unchanged when the number of magistrates 
remained the same: rovs ¢yvéa dpyovras xAnpovuy 
€x mpoxpiOévrwv vd ths puAns éxaorns 8éxa. 
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verOat padrov auhoréposs efAeTo wep 
Tov Stxaiov, cal Tov pev TWrovolwy Soop 
Karas elyev adeire, TO Sum 8’ ovK 
éSwxev dcov éBovreto, éatn 8 év peOopip 
mavtwy avopeotata Kal duxacorara, 
@owep Twas ws adrdnOas ex yewperpias 
mepiypatrous duAatrwy Spovs. (Unless 
Solon, as is possible, repeated himself, 
Aristides must here be summarising 
more than one poem, for he is referring 
to verses summarised by Aristotle in 
II. 2, to the elegiac verses given in 
I2. 1, and to those now before us.) 
Aristides was capable, if anyone was, of 
expanding some one else's ideas into 
many words; but in summarising he 
does not, as far as my knowledge goes, 
introduce ideas of his own.” It is 
therefore probable that a line has been 
lost after wetaryp/@, in which the word 
éorny (or xatéornv) occurred and also 
some words corresponding to ws adnOas 
€x yew petpias Trepiypamrous (and perhaps 
another fine corresponding to mavrwv 
avdpeorata xal dccacorata), and that in 
the next line we should read dpous 
gvAdcowv. The meaning will then be: 
‘I prevented the popular party from 
overrunning and destroying the nobles, 
by guarding the boundaries which I had 
carefully and justly drawn between 
them.’ 

As to the much discussed previous 
line, Platt (Journ. of Phil. XXIV. 1896, 
p. 248 ff.) pointed out the difficulties in 
the way of Sandys’ ‘before he had 
stirred up the milk and got out the 
cream’ (the order of the words, and 
the fact that you do not get cream by 
stirring up the milk; to which we may 
add that €fesAero would be required, as 
in Il. XI. 550, Boav éx tiap éréc Oat), 
and also objected, rightly, that Solon is 


3 For this reason I doubt whether the passage 
in Or. XXIV. 14 (Keil), €xetvos roivuy év ros 
€Acyeios SteLimy mepi Tov alr@ memodrevpevay 
émi rourm padtora mdavrwy cepvuverat, T@ KaTa- 
pita rov Snpov mpds rovs duvarous, Srrws av wg 
yroun THY Tod oin@oty, pydérepa mAEtov iayvoV- 
res 7) ow ouphépe, is a reference to the elegiacs 
in Ath, Pol. 12. 1, though it may be a summary 
of another part of the same poem. If I am 
right, then Aristides does not get all his know- 
ledge of Solon from the 4A/A. Pol., as Platt 
supposed, or we must assume a lacuna in the 
latter. The v./. ypnopdv dA€yovras in Aristides 
for ypeous d@uyovras in |. 11 of this poem (see 
Adam on ep. VIII. §52D) also points in the 
same direction. 
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not here discussing the actions of a 
selfish man, but of a foolish one, who 
would have allied himself with the 
extreme left, whereas he, Solon, pre- 
vented the two parties from flying at 
each other’s throats. Which objections 
(except the first) apply equally to Hude’s 
‘bis er alles getriibt und den Rahm 
von der Milch geschopft hatte (éFa:pety 
mit der Konstruktion des aga:petc@a)’; 
and no parallel is adduced for this use 
of éarpeiv. 

Platt therefore would keep vdap, the 
reading of the papyrus (Plutarch has 
wiap), ‘beestings,’ the first milk from 
the cow after calving. ‘It was con- 
sidered a dainty by the Athenians. .. . 
And 2f té ts stirred up the separation of 
this cream from the rest is effected 
more quickly. The milk left 1s value- 
less. If Solon then said, ‘“ before he had 
stirred up the beestings and got out all 
the milk,” he talked very good sense. 
. . - If so, the phrase éfetAev yada does 
not mean “ had seized the tyranny,” but 
simply ‘had carried the separation of 
the two elements to completion”... 
whereas a good legislator wants to keep 
them mixed together, justly tempering 
the elements in the state’ (cf. Aristid. 
XXIV. 14, above). It is something to 
get a word which means a favourite and 
familiar Athenian dish; for 1 do not 
know that the Greeks ever made cream 
in the usual sense from milk, especially 
as the milk generally used was got not 
from cows but from goats. But we 
should want rapdfas, not avtapatas (as 
in tapatrey dappaxov: so Kaibel, who 
compares Hippocr. VI. 112 L. o anp 
tapayGels averdpake 76 alua xal éuinve 
—he reads piv 4 tapatas); we still 
have not the right meaning, for Solon 
is here congratulating himself not on 
mingling the elements, but on keeping 
them apart, preventing one side getting 
the better of the other; and, thirdly, 
would anyone have understood what 
Solon meant, when his main idea, 
separation, is so obscurely expressed ? 
mvap being a dainty, the natural mean- 
ing would be that a selfish man would 
have taken it for himself. 

Linforth (Solon the Athenian, 1919, 
p- 193) has a further suggestion, that 
mwiap means butter, ‘the only kind of 
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fat which is obtained from milk by 
shaking. He admits that this was 
practically unknown in Greece, but 
Herodotus (IV. 2) and Hippocrates 
(VII. 504 L.) describe the making of it 
by the Scythians; and the latter uses 
the word raparrew for the shaking of 
the wooden vessels containing the milk, 
and ro aiov for the butter: cat To pév 
tov, Bovtupov Kadéovo., émemroAs 
diictaras éAadpoy 6v. But apart from 
the fact that both Herodotus and 
Hippocrates are clearly describing a 
process which they take to be unknown 
in Greece, there is this further difficulty, 
that butter-making, though a barbaric, 
was yet a blameless action, which 1s not 
what is here required; and we should 
still presumably have to take avrapafFas 
with yaaa. 

If wiap is the cream of a thing, ro 
xpatiorov, as Hesychius says, yada 
must mean To 6Ao»v, the milk before the 
cream is taken, not skim-milk, which 
must have been definitely expressed. 
Sir J. Simon, in a recent law-suit, 
said: ‘ They were the big three, and it 
was no part of his case that they were 
not swindling the little three. No doubt 
they were ; they were taking the cream 
of this delicacy before they distributed 
the skim-milk.’ That is perfectly clear, 
and Solon could have said as much had 
he wished. In this context ré xpatic- 
rov ought to mean ‘the best elements 
in the state,’ the nobles, and the whole 
phrase would then mean ‘ having stirred 
up, confounded the nobles’; while yaaa, 
To dAov, would be the state. The result 
of confounding the nobles, the ideal of 
any other dxjx0uv mpoorarns, would have 
been the destruction of the state; Solon 
prevented the masses from attacking 
the nobles by taking his stand between 
them (or miap may be an adjective, to 
be taken with yada: ‘another would 
have destroyed the best of the milk’). 
For this we should certainly desire 
EpOepev for éEetXev. I do not propose 
any such unjustified change, and must 
leave the passage as it is; but I believe 
this interpretation of the metaphor to 
be on the right lines. 


A. W. GOMME. 


(To be continued.) 
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DIAKRIOI AND HYPERAKRIOI. 


IN the February and March number of 
the C.R. (pp. 5-7), Mr. Casson has 
made to this problem a new contribu- 
tion based on the habits of the modern 
Vilachs. He argues (x) that the Attic 
Diakrioi or Hyperakrioi did not include 
miners of the Laurium district, and 
(2) that all people so named were herds- 
men. 

Both conclusions run counter to the 
evidence. But as regards the second 
he. has some suggestive remarks which 
deserve to be followed up. It is in the 
hope that he will do so that I venture 
to offer the following observations. 

To clear the ground, I will begin 
with his criticisms of my own view 
that the Peisistratean Diakrioi consisted 
largely of miners from Laurium. For 
convenience of reference I keep the 
numbers given by Mr. Casson to the 
four main heads of his criticism. 

1. Mr. Casson seems to make a point 
of the fact that dxpa can be the home 
of hillmen. Nobody denies it. For 
instances besides those he gives, see 
Origin of Tyranny, pp. 41, 44. 

As regards the prefixes w7rep- and &a-, 
Mr. Casson’s remarks appear to me 
sound and useful. Hyperakrioi and 
Diakrioi (as also Epakrioi) are pre- 
sumably synonyms meaning people 
dwelling on or spread over dxpa. This 
interpretation is fully applicable to the 
Louvviaxos youvos, where I place the 
. most important section of the supporters 
of Peisistratos (O.T., pp. 40, 41). It 
does indeed contradict Palmerius (0.T., 
p- 40), but the point of my quotation 

from that early scholar is not his 
explanation of di- and hyper- but the 
fact that he associates both Diakrioi 
and Hyperakrioi with Sunium. 

2. ‘The name Acdxpios is not, as 
one might infer from Professor Ure’s 
account, a term confined to Attica.’ 
This is a surprising inference to draw 
from my account, which, though con- 
cerned only with Attica, reminds the 
reader (p. 41) that ‘we are dealing with 
common nouns that were used by the 
Greeks with different connotations at 
different places,’ and instances those 
very Diakrioi in Euboea and Rhodes 


that Mr. Casson proceeds to quote 
against me. 

‘There were certainly no miners of 
precious metals either in Euboea or in 
Rhodes.’ This comment of Mr. Casson’s 
is relevant only if we delete the word 
‘ precious,’ and if we do that it ceases 
to be true. The Euboeans mined both 
copper and iron (0.T., p. 37), and 
there were at least two mining districts 
in the island (near Chalkis and Aidep- 
sos). Mr. Casson differentiates two 
communities of Euboean Diakrioi (one 
with the variant name Diakres). It 
may be rash to equate the two mining 
districts with the two Diakrian, but it is 
still more rash to quote the Euboean 
evidence as disproving my _ views. 
Rhodes too probably had mines both 
of iron and lead (Blumner, Technologte 
u. Terminologie, IV., pp. 73, 89). 

3. ‘The contention that “there can be 
no question that the mines (of Laurium) 
were worked in the sixth century” 
(p- 47) is based admittedly on no 
evidence at all except negative evidence 
and upon the belief . . . that the Diak- 
rioi were miners.’ Nobody who reads 
the whole of pp. 46, 47 of my book will 
find any such admission. It is true 
that ‘the mines do not appear in 
history till 484 B.c.’ (p. 46). But our 
only modern expert on this question 
(Ardaillon, Les Mines de Laurium, pp. 
132, 133) holds that the discovery of 
the rich veins worked in 484 implies 
centuries of previous prospecting and 
exploiting, and his conclusion is borne 
out by Plutarch, who says that the mines 
were yielding considerable revenues be- 
fore 484, and still more by Xenophon, 
who says that they had been worked 
from times beyond record. Short of 
precise dates and facts the evidence 
could hardly be more positive. It is 
quite independent of my views on the 
Diakrioi. (Seltman, Athens, p. 39, ”. 4, 
rightly recognises this fact.) 

4. As regards the evidence of the 
Semacheion (the shrine located in the 
mining district by a recently found 
inscription), ‘one Semacheion does not 
make a deme’: but it goes a long way 
towards establishing the situation of 
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the Epakrian deme Semachidai. Where 
else should we expect a Semacheion ? 
On the other hand, it is not surprising 
that some few members of a deme in 
the extreme south of Attica should 
have died while visiting Athens and 
been buried near the city. To regard 
the Semachidai tombstones found in 
Athens as something that can be set off 
against the unquestionable location of 
the Semacheion in the mining district 
(and incidentally in a trittys of the 
tribe to which Semachidai belonged) is 
scarcely doing justice to the evidence. 
The Plotheia tombstones found together 
in a country district are another matter, 
but there is nothing in this evidence 
for North Attic Diakrioi which ‘ invali- 
dates the main theory of identification 
of Diakria near Laurium.’ (See further 
O.T., p. 41.) Can it be that when Mr. 
Casson wrote this final sentence he had 
already forgotten his own two separate 
communities of Diakrians in Euboea ? 
My own suggestion (0.7., p. 45, also 
overlooked by Mr. Casson), of two 
separate Diakriai in Attica itself, is 
perhaps even more to the point. 

2. I have left to the Jast what accor- 
ding to Mr. Casson is my strongest 
argument, because it becomes so only if 
we accept his contentions on points 
I, 3,and 4. I am not even sure that 
he is wrong in his contention that his 
‘scallywags’ were Diakrioi only in a 
political sense, and not in an industrial. 
But neither am I sure that he is right. 
Plutarch’s O@ntuxos dyAos is obviously to 
be regarded as a large element in the 
Peisistratean Diakria, and as it is pre- 
sumably singled out for mention either 
as the main or the most unexpected 
element, it is perhaps most naturally 
taken to be the former. How far it 
should be equated with the Ath. Pol. 
description of Peisistratos’ party is 
another question. Mr. Casson rightly 
reprehends me for doing injustice to 
the word mpocexexoopnyto, but the 
tense of the word leaves it possible to 
interpret Aristotle as making the ‘ scally- 
wags’ find employment among the 
Diakrioi before Peisistratos had raised 
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his stasis, and this interpretation is 
perhaps borne out by the fact that the 
pronoun is not tavtn but rovrors. In 
any case, we are dealing with only one 
element in the party (cp. O.T., p. 49, 
‘partly of foreign extraction’; p. 307, 
‘largely not of pure race’). Mr. Casson 
tends to minimise this element. I, on the 
other hand, at any rate on p. 307, have 
erred in the other direction, and gladly 
take this opportunity of thanking him 
for drawing my attention to the fact. 
The error does not affect my main 
argument. 

So much for Mr. Casson’s destructive 
criticisms. They do not, I think, do 
enough towards establishing a domi- 
nant Vlach party in sixth - century 
Athens to make it necessary to point 
out the extreme difficulties involved in 
such a view (see O.T., Appendix A). 
But I should be the last to deny that 
the Vlach analogy may some day help 
to explain evidence (not yet forth- 
coming!) for Diakrian communities of 
herdsmen. The Welsh analogy that 
led me to begin collecting the evidence 
for an Attic mining Diakria offers some 
encouragement. ‘Gwyr y mynyddau' 
(men of the mountains) means in South 
Wales ‘miners.’ In other parts its 
ordinary meaning is ‘shepherds.’ It is 
true that Attica, Euboea, and probably 
Rhodes too possessed mines. But it 
is not necessary to assume that either 
in Attica (see O.T., p. 41), Euboea, or 
Rhodes the Diakrioi were more homo- 
geneous than the ‘gwyr y mynyddau’ 
in Wales. Miletus, too, where there 
were apparently no mines (though pos- 
sibly quarries, Bliimner, op. cit., IIT, 
p. 46), had its Hyperakria, and so pre- 
sumably its Hyperakrioi (O.T., p. 40, 
n. 8). As they appear to have escaped 
Mr. Casson’s notice, I herewith com- 
mend them to his favourable considera- 
tion. 

P. N. URE. 


1 In the C..A. the Asaxpns aro XaAnidéwy are 
repeatedly described as a moXts, a description 
fatal to the Vlach view as at present formu- 
lated. 
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NOTES ON THE TEXT OF THE NICOMACHEAN ETHICS. 


10g6a 18. édéyopuev Kb, ErXeyor vulg., 
edd. Perhaps Aéyouev, cf. 19 Aéyeras: 
Aéryyoysev would be assimilated to the im- 
perfects on either side of it, and éAéyopev 
corrected to édeyov. ‘The great and in- 
disputable merit of K> is that it has so 
faithfully retained the errors and acci- 
dents of an older text’ (Bywater, Con- 
tributions, p. 21). 

1097a 17. Perhaps xay rais XNoTrais. 
Apelt’s omission of a comma after 
orpatnytxn is not convincing. 

1097b 12. yovets can hardly stand for 
‘ancestors’ after 10 yovetoc ‘ parents.’ 


At I100a 26, 30, it means ‘ancestors’ 


including parents, but in every other 
passage in the Ethics indexed by By- 
water it means ‘parents.’ Rassow’s 
yovets <Ta@v yovéwy> is too asymmetri- 
cal unless we also add <cTav réxywy> 
tO azroyovous. Better correct yoveis to 
ampoyovous. For words replaced through 
mere error by other words occurring in 
the context see Richards, Aristotelica, 
p- 74. Here mpoyovous may have been 
miscopied dmoyovous (the writer’s eye 
catching the aroryovouvs that follows), 
and this corrected to yoveis. 

1098b 4. Perhaps percévac 62). 

I1107b 27. opéyeoOas <puxpas> timis ; 
or possibly better opéyer@as ravurns, 
ousted by tiujs, a gloss. Cf. 1125b 1, 
where, however, «al wept tavtny must 
mean not ‘small honours,’ but ‘ in rela- 
tion to honour in general (as in relation 
to money) there seems to be a minor as 
well as a major virtue.’ Ramsauer 
would there replace tavtny by teuny, 
but the mistake this assumes is not so 
likely as the converse error at 1107b 27. 

Ib. 29. tavrass or towavrais opéfect 
seems required. 

1108a 31 f. Transpose 9 yap—xal o 
aidnpwov to 1. 35 after o 5é pécos aldjpov. 
In 32 there should be a comma after 
érratvetrar Sé. 

I11za 28 f. Transpose dAXr’ ovdée— 
Bovrevera: to |. 33 after avOpwrov. 

I114a 31. et dé res Aéyou Ste introduces 
a@ reported objection, which ends at 
b 12 evguia, where there should be a 
comma (as Apelt) or colon. Aristotle’s 
reply begins with ef 6 Tair’ éotipy 
adn07. In 10 nal 7d (7d &’ L®M?) should 
be simply +o (Vermehren, Susemihl, 


Richards); and in 11 7d before xaras 
should be omitted as in the quotation 
of the passage by Alexander of 
Aphrodisias (Susemihl). 

I115a 23. @Govov: Burnet’s dovoy is 
surely right, and the passage he quotes 
against it from E.E. does not seem 
parallel. 

1115b 11 f. This passage seems to be 
usually taken to mean that the brave 
man will fear even ta xat’ dvOpwzov 
goBepa (xal ra tocadta, which are con- 
trasted with ro trép avOpwov; this is 
mavtl doBepov te ye vovv éyovrtt), but 
nevertheless will endure them when it 
is right todo so. But this is to attri- 
bute to the avdpetos a sort of moral 
struggle resembling é¢yxpdresa in the 
sphere of owdpocvvn. For Aristotle 
avépeta consists not in conquering fear, 
but in feeling and not feeling it rightly. 
Throughout the context gofeicGas is 
the opposite of tropévewy, and means 
almost ‘to flinch from’ (as in Homer 
‘to be put to flight’). The avdpeios 
goBeirac some gofepd and wropéver 
others. Susemihl rightly saw that 
goBnoerac requires the qualification 
as Set 5é, and secured this by inserting 
te between v7rouevei and tov. It occurs 
to me that one might avoid the need for 
this by putting a comma or colon after 
@s def dé, which will then qualify 
goBnceras alone, leaving the same quali- 
fication to be expressed with wropeve? 
by the alternative phrase as 6 déyos, 
which is then paraphrased, or strictly 
speaking modified, by tod xandod vena. 
However the words be exactly taken, 
Tov Kxadov &vexa goes tn sense with 
urrouevet Only, because dofeicar, how- 
ever right and proper on occasion, could 
hardly be felt to be «adov. 

1115b 28. Bracket qwepi ra goBepa: 
it is mept td Oapparéa that o Opacds 
vrrepBarret, cf. 31 ev ols S¥varat, 32 f. év 
toutos ( )( tra oSepa). Throughout, 
goB8epa are the objects of doPSeicba 
and vzropéverv, Oappadréa of Oappeiv 
(and presumably azodeudy, though 
Aristotle does not use the word in this 
connexion). 

1125a 21 f. Bracket xal dyvoeiy 8 
éauvrov as a mistaken addition from 1. 28 
(commentators are divided whether to 
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take it as parallel to éyew or to ak:oop, 
and Stewart records a variant ayvoet). 
Self-ignorance is characteristic of the 
xabvos, who is 7\1Acos, but not of the 
puexporpuxes, who is not 7Ai@05 but only 
oxvnpos: he knows his own merits, but 
does not claim his deserts. 

1134b 28. xairoc: perhaps «ai yap. 

1140a 5. dso must be wrong: that x 
is not part of y is not an inference from 
the fact that x is not the same as y. 
The variant «al LbOD is superfluous ; 
probably ovdé should stand alone. 
mepiéexetat for the less well attested 
mepiexovtas seems unlikely with é€és, 
é£ews, So close on one side, and mpdaéus, 
moinots, on the other. 

1143a 19. Probably xa’ jy edyva- 
povas (LPI) nai éyerv dapev cuyyvapny 
(so Richards for MSS. yonyr): cf. 30 
evyvapoy explained by cuvyyvopov. 

1144a 21. Write mparreaOat <rrpat- 
rew >, cf. 1136b 8 f£., or <Ctuyyavew>: 
cf. 1. 25 and E.E. 1227b 39 (quoted by 
Stewart) To péey ody Tuyydvew TovTaY 
G@Ans Suvapews doa évexa Tov téXous Set 
IT paTTel. 

1148a 14. xal éyxpatn Kal owdpova 
must either be taken parentheticall 
(‘ just as we group together the éyxparns 
and the cwdpwv’), or more probably, 
as they lack the article, bracketed. 
The context is concerned cnly with the 
axpatys and the axoAacTos. 

1148b, 23. daveiteev: perhaps épavi- 
Seep. 

114ga 13. Write éore pev éyew pév 
Tiva évioTe povoy (a copyist may be for- 
given for shuffling a yey here !). 

1153a 2. MSS. 76) xaipovow, der 
Naipove., Yatpovow nde: write yalpou- 
ow alone, and <.76n> Kadeornxvias in 
the next line. 

1153a 6. ovd’ <at> nédovai. 

1156b 3. Perhaps girover Crayéws> 
Kal TaYéws TavoyTat. 

I156b 22. K> tavtrn yap opotor kal 
Ta dowd is sound. LI. 19-22 run: 
‘There are five qualities which can 
serve as motives for friendship—viz. 
ayadov amas, aya0ov Te didovvTt, 7S5ov7 
GTABS, 750v7) TO Hirovvtet, and opororns 
tis. All five are present in tavrn (t.e. 
7 Tov dayabav grta), and that (not 
Kata cupSeRnxos, but) xa0’ avrovs ; for 
ayaOol dirot are opotoe et cetera (viz. 
kai dyaGolt nal ndcis Kal dmras Kal TO 
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dthovvTs) tavtTn, “in that way,” #<¢. 
xa’ avtrovs. (Therefore their friend- 
ship, being based on all the possible 
qualities, and those not accidentally 
present in them, but inherent in their 
nature, is permanent. Q.E.D.).’ For 
Ta Noid denoting the same four qualifi- 
cations for friendship cf. infra 33 and 
1162b 3; and for its doing duty for 
masculine adjectives predicate to (ett) 
cf. 1127b 19 wat & Starabeiy Eote pen 
évra, sc. teva masculine (unless & be 
there omitted with K>), Burnet objects 
that Aristotle has not yet decided, and 
never actually decides, that all friend- 
ship is based on similarity. But 
hitherto he has inclined to this view, 
cf. 7 above, where xar’ aperny opotwy 
implies that other friends also have 
opotoTnTd tia: and the above version 
does not quite commit him to it. 

I158b 4. dre 5€ Arrov (Gre Sé wai 
qttov Lb) eiow atras didias xai pévov- 
ow: write either cai Arrov eiow .. . Kal 
<jrrov> pévovow, OF HrtTov Kal cioww 

. Kal pévovoty. 

1161a 24. dya0oyr looks like an erro- 
neous gloss interpolated. In an un- 
equal friendship the superior receives 
less good, but more love and honour, 
than the inferior. With mAéov under- 
stand quAias (or more accurately ¢An- 
oews), cf. 1. 21 f. above. 

1165a II. oloyras: write oleras, and 
(with M>T) doferevy. The corruption of 
the latter to d0fazey led to olovras ; but 
after éye the two plurals seem im- 
possible; we are dealing throughout 
with a single pair of people. Nor can 
olovrat stand with dofecey and mean 
‘people in general think,’ for that is 
not to the point. 

1165b 21. Fort rovovt@ or TouT@ 7 
(or 4) tovourm MSS., write 7 rTocovTe. 
(Susemihl tovr@ 7 trorovT@, but it should 
be avt@ 7 Tour.) 

1166a 25. cal <ai>. 

1168a 21-27. As the text stands, 
trovro 1. 26 must be 76 paddov 
eidévat Ott avutr@v: but padrov than 
whom? For in the case of mothers it 
means more than fathers, not children. 
Even if it can mean that benefactors 
know whom they have benefited better 
than beneficiaries know who are their 
benefactors, this, though possibly true, 
is hardly a likely point to make here. It 
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seems preferable to treat 5:2 traira 5é— 
yévynots as a parenthesis (which should 
come after wapadafovrwyv), and xal 
paddop icacwy ott aitav (with Ramsauer 
and Susemihl) as an interpolation (an 
irrelevant note from 1161b 19, where 
the actual words apply to parents in 
contrast with children, though extended 
below to mothers in contrast with 
fathers). In 1. 26 write 6) (with 
Thurot) for ¢, and «at rotro for rotro 
«al: ‘This then also (viz. special 
affection for what has cost you trouble) 
would seem to be characteristic of bene- 
factors’—it is yet another explanation 
of the thesis of the chapter, that bene- 
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factors love their beneficiaries more 
than the latter love the former. 

1170b 4. [cur] aicPavopevos. Through- 
out the context aic@avecOas expresses 
self-consciousness, )( 10 cvvarcbavecOas 
. TOD didrov Gre Eotiv, sympathetic 
consciousness of one’s friend. 

1171a 35. Perhaps avtay <1d0v7> 
elvas. 

1172a g. [aRéBarou dvres] an irrele- 
vant note from 1159b 8. 

1173a 19. [rovs] moous. 

1177a 5. Write 67 for dé: the évép- 
yeta ToU BeATiovos is omovdatotépa, and 
.. BeAtiwy or xpeirtwy, and .*. evdas- 
povuxwrTépa. H. RACKHAM. 


LYDIAN WORDS IN THE ANTHOLOGY AND HESYCHIUS. 


I HAVE, I believe, three more words 
to add to the list of Lydian words 
already known. In the Anthology (VII. 
709) is an epigram of Alexander the 
Aetolian upon Alcman, who was of 
Lydian origin, which begins: 


Tdpdces dpyatar, wardpwy vousds, el wey ev vpiv 
érpepduay, képvas qv Tus Av H paxddas 
XpvsoPpopos, pioowy xaha ryuwava, 


’Apyaia: is a better reading than the 
variant dpyaios; voyuos, however, can 
hardly be correct ; does or rods would 
have given a better sense. Instead of 
xépvas Plutarch has xercas. “Ay 7 is 
evidently right as against the corrupt 
avnp of the MSS.; but paxéras has 
been needlessly ‘emended’ into a non- 
existent Baxédas, and even the metrically 
impossible BaxnXaos. 

In xépvas and paxéXas we must see 
two native Lydian words. Képvas is a 
derivative from xépvos, a non-Hellenic 
word, which originally belonged to the 
worship and ritual of Kybelé, and must, 
therefore, have come from Asia Minor, 
like the offerings-dish which it denoted. 
In paxéXas we have the suffix which is 
so distinctive of Lydian grammar and 
vocabulary. ‘ Whether I were a kernas 
or a makelas’ will therefore give us the 
names of two classes of priests connected 
with the cult of the mother-goddess at 
Sardes. Whether the epithet ypuao- 


gopos applies to both of them or only 
to the paxédas is doubtful, since vessels 
and other objects of gold were carried 
in procession in honour of Kybelé, while 
on the other hand the adjective would 
more naturally be interpreted in its 
customary sense of ‘wearing gold.’ 
Picard prefers the first interpretation; 
I should incline to the second. If 
xépvas really denotes the «xépvos-bearer, 
xpucodopos would more probably relate 
to the paxéras. In any case it can 
scarcely have signified ‘ gold-bearing,’ 
since the «xépyas would have had his 
hands full of the cépvoc and the paxéras 
was employed in beating the cymbals. 

Another word which I think can be 
identified as Lydian is xépyndos, which 
is stated by Hesychius to signify ‘copper - 
ore.’ The Greeks derived their copper 
in early days from Asia Minor and 
Cyprus; the suffix of xépyndos is not 
Cypriote however, while we find it in 
xamrnXos, which we gather from Hero- 
dotus was of Lydian origin. Hence we 
may conclude that «épyndos also came 
from the same source. 

A formation similar to paxédas 1s 
dtreros, the Asianic origin of which, 
like that of olvov and xdpotvoy, has long 
been recognised. Did it come to the 
Greeks from Lydia or from languages 
spoken further to the east ? 

A. H. SAYCE. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF PLAUTINE ANAPAESTICS. 


Mr. W. B. SEDGwIck’s article on the 
Canttca of Plautus(C.R. XXXIX. 55 ff.) 
opens up a promising line for metrical 
investigation. Although his proposals 
are only intended to be tentative, they 
appear to receive some confirmation 
from an enquiry in which I have been 
engaged as to Plautus’ Anapaestics. 

In Mr. Sedgwick’s first period occur 
the consecutive Anapaestic Septenarii 
of the Miles, the only continuous passage 
in this metre. A close connexion with 
the Trochaic Septenarius is suggested 
by the frequency of diaeresis, not only 
at the end of the fourth foot, but also 
after the first, second, fifth, and sixth, 
and also by the preponderance of 
polysyllabic feet in the first and fifth 
places. 

If we call the first and fuller half of 
the Septenarius A, and the second half 
B, then the Anapaestics of the Miles 
are of the type AB. But in Mr. Sedg- 
wick’s second period we find most com- 
monly stanzas of the type AAAB, 
AAAAB, AAAAAB, and in the third 
period the Octonarius (AA) dominates. 
This appears to be quite a_ natural 
development. 

A point which deserves consideration 
is the scheme of the Anapaestic verse. 
According to tradition and the usage 
of other poets this admits only feet of 
four morae, viz., Anapaest, Spondee, 
Dactyl and perhaps Proceleusmatic. 
But if we scan the Anapaestics of 
Plautus in accordance with his usual 
practice we find in some 725 verses 


between 200 and 300 feet which contain 
five movae, being either Bacchiacs or 
Cretics or resolved forms of these. 

All the torture-engines of criticism 
have been used to get rid of these 
intruders. Most prominent is a violent 
extension of the principle of breviation. 
As Professor Lindsay says (Early Latin 
Verse, p. 296), ‘the most devoted 
admirers of Plautus feel that there is an 
excessive use in his Anapaestics of the 
slurrings due to a Brevis Brevians.’ 
Equally excessive is the alleged use of 
Synizesis. If neither of these methods 
succeeds, it 1s possible to deny that the 
verse in question, in spite of the com- 
pany it keeps, is really Anapaestic. 
And even so there still remains an 
intractable residue: ¢g., Pseud. 1321, 


quid? hoc au- | ferén’, Pseu- | dole mi, aps tuo 
ero: | lubentis- | simo cor- | de atque animo. 


All these troubles disappear if we 


‘assume that Plautus conceded to him- 


self in Anapaestics the same liberty 
which he claims (though by no means 
so freely) in Bacchiacs and Cretics, of 
permitting an additional mora to the 
foot. Plautus, we know, did not hesi- 
tate to modify the metres which he 
inherited; and it is more instructive to 
observe his practice than to theorise 
about his principles. Whether this 
particular development is due to the 
influence of the Bacchiac and Cretic 
metres seems to be a point deserving of 
further investigation on chronological 
lines. E. V. ARNOLD. 


OVID, METAMORPHOSIS, viii. 16. 


Regia turris erat vocalibus addita muris, 

in quibus auratam proles Letoia fertur 

deposuisse lyram : saxo sonus teius inhaesitt 
Has it never been suggested that ‘ eius’ 
here is in all probability not a pronoun 
at all but a transliteration from the 
Greek of the epithet, the ‘literary’ 
epithet, for ‘sonus,’ which the context 
seems almost to demand? Just as in 
the parallel description of Megara in 
the Eivis the author of that poem (line 
108) characterizes the weird music— 


the Oéos voxos—as ‘ Cyllenia murmura,’ 
so here Ovid has allowed himself a 
similar liberty and given to the strain 
an equally recondite epithet, but an 
epithet proper not to the instrument 
but to the player, Apollo Citharoedus. 
‘Whispering I know not what of wild and 
sweet, 
Like that strange song I heard Apollo sing, 
While [lion like a mist rose into towers.’ 
Ovid’s contemporaries would readily 
recall the phrase in the Homeric 
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‘Hymn to the Delian Apollo’ (line 
120), 

&v0a od, Hue DocBe, Oeat Adoy OHSart cary, 
which follows close upon the account 
of Leto’s travail, as ‘Eius’ here takes 
up the ‘ proles Letoia’ of the line be- 
fore. The etymology of the word is a 
minor matter, but it may be noted that 
at Iliad xv. 365 Leaf and Bayfield offer 
us a derivation ‘from root af of aiw 
shout,’ t.e. a word of sound (?=‘ can- 
orus,’ or ‘argutus.’). In an author who 
has so many dzra€ etpnpéva to his credit 
the rarity of the epithet is no argument 
against it—rather the reverse. Ovid's 
poems teem with Greek,? and yet the 
copyists let themselves be ‘caught 
napping’ time after time by Greek 
words and phrases. At line 146 below 
all extant MSS. have for the vera lectio 
‘furvis haliaeetus alis,’ ‘furvis (h)aliet 
(-us or -os) in alis,’—a strikingly similar 
corruption to that suggested in the line 
before us. 


1 Cf e.g. among the phrases found only in his 
works aiat at Met. x. 215; ‘ pars ‘Ypévace can- 
unt, pars clamant Eiioyv evot’ at A. A. 1. 563, 
‘ aiXtvoy in silvis idem pater aiAtvoy altis,’ etc., 
at Am. ill. 9. 23. Seealsoat Sef. xii. 110. The 
proper names generally are so mishandled by 
the scribes that no aff. crt. can find room for 
the corruptions they have suffered. 
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There is apparently no example else- 
where of the genitive ‘eius’ in the 
hexameters either of Ovid or of Virgil,” 
and this solitary instance has long been 
suspect. 

In Plautus the ‘ Palatine’ MSS. make 
a pronoun, ‘illas,’ of ‘Ilias’ (A) at 
M.G. 743.5 Here we have no Ambro- 
sian Palimpsest to restore the truth; 
but the detertores, which not seldom 
elsewhere throw light on the dark 
places of the poem, by offering ‘ adhae- 
sit’ for ‘inhaesit’ and ‘saxo sonus 
haesit in illo,’ for ‘saxo sonus eius 
inhaesit,’ give us at any rate a pretty 
broad hint that the last word in the 
line is corrupt, and that the ‘in’ of 
‘inhaesit’ is in fact (like the ‘in’ of 
line 146 below) ‘a metrical stopgap’ 
interpolated in the text at an early 
Stage by a ‘Greekless’ scribe. Read 
therefore ‘ saxo sonus Fius haesit.’ 

D. A. SLATER. 


2 Burmann (1727) ad doc. cites one from Pro- 
pertius iv. 6. 67, and one from Tibullus 1. 6. 25 ; 
Ehwald two from the Elegiac poems of Ovid 
(Trist. iii. 4.27, Ex Pont. iv. 15. 6), but Elegiacs 
are nearer to prose, and admit licences which 
are denied to the Hexameter. 

3 At Met. xv. 804 the ‘illa deum’ of Voss. 
Leidens. Q. 61 (saec. xiii.) points to ‘ Iliaden’ as 
the true reading there. Cf. Class. Rev. 27. 257. 
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In the Classical Quarterly XVIII. 
(1924) 46-48 I examined the relations 
between word accent and metrical ictus 
in one homogeneous metre—the Jonicus 
a Minore of Horace. I here examine 
them in another—the Pure Iambic Tri- 
meter of Catullus and others. The 
advantage of this particular study to an 
investigation of these relations in Latin 
verse as a whole is that the inquiry is 
not complicated by having to take 
account of alternatives. The metrical 
ictuses in all the words admissible into 
pure iambic lines must always fall on 
the same syllables. We cannot have 
such variants as «— and —|= which dac- 
tylics and impure tambics admit. 

Our material consists of seven com- 
plete poems: Catullus 4 and 29; the 
second Priapean piece ascribed to 
Tibullus, and printed at the end of the 

NO. CCXCIX. VOL. XXXIX. 


Corpus Tibullianum in the editions of 
Baehrens, Hiller, and others; the second 
Priapean of the triad preceding the 
‘Vergilian’ Catalepton ; Catalepton 10, 
a parody of Catullus 4, and 6 and 12 in 
the same collection, all written in con- 
secutive pure iambics; to which we may 
add the lines with even numbering in 
Horace, Epode 16. For these, by their 
definite place and function in a metrical 
scheme, are obviously on a different 
footing from the pure iambics which 
are found sporadically in pieces other- 
wise impure. This material must be 
reduced in quantity before it can be 
utilized for our purposes. Firstly by the 
omission of duplicates and repetitions, 
including the Parody, which is metric- 
ally a mere replica of the original, 
Catullus 29. 9 = 5, 10= 2 (except for ‘es’ 
instead of ‘nisi’), Catalepton 6. 6 = Catul- 
L 
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lus 29. 24 (‘gener socerque’ the Cata- 
lepton), 12. 1= 6.2 (except for ‘superbe’ 
instead of ‘generque’). Secondly by 
the omission of corrupt lines or parts 
of lines which cannot be amended with 
certainty, Catullus 29. 20, 23, Priap. 
ii. g,1 15 (‘teneraque’), and the last 
line of Catalepton 12, which is merely 
the cry Thalasio thrice repeated. The 
total number of the lines thus available 
will be (Catullus 4) 27+ (Catullus 29) 
20+ (Priap. T1b.) 45+ (Preap. 11.) 19 + 
(Catal. 6) 5+ (10.12) 7=124+ (Horace, 
Epode) 33= 156. 

The consideration of pure tambic 
lines in detail must necessarily be pre- 
ceded by a consideration of the metre 
in general. There are three several 
varieties of the iambic trimeter as 
written by Romans in classical times, 
each marked off from the rest by the 
degree of strictness with which it 
adherestothe iambic norm. A. In the 
trimeter (or senarius) of the drama 
resolved feet and feet of the apparent 
value of two units (four ‘ moras’: Pro- 
sodia Latina, §§ 35, 178), as spondees, 
dactyls, etc., are admissible in all places, 
odd and even, of the verse except the 
last. B. In the trimeter of Catullus, 
Horace, and others, these feet of 2 
units are not admitted into the even 
places, where a foot of 14 units (3 moras), 
an iambus or its resolved equivalent, is 
alone allowed. C is the pure iambic 
metre. Since the time of Scaliger this 
has been treated, and the remains in it 
have been edited, on the supposition that 
it was a distinct species. The only 
thing which could distinguish it from 
B, and which entitles it to the name of 
‘ pure,’ is the exclusion of resolved feet 
and feet of 2 units from all places in 
the verse. A line which contains such 
may be a good B (or A), but it is a bad 
C. Ancient grammarians, as is well 
known (Terentianus Maurus and Marius 
Victorinus are examples), took the 
‘pure iambic’ line as the base from 
which other forms were developed and 
expanded, and the line selected as an 
illustration is the first one of Catullus 
lv., a poem among whose twenty-seven 
verses there is not one, take any edition 
you like, that does not satisfy the test 


1 Priap. .* in Ellis’s Appendix Vergiliana. 
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of Terentianus (2185) ‘sed ipse uerus 
integerque sextens.’ The ancients omitted, 
not inexcusably, to remark that a piece 
written in pure iambics could not ex 
hypothest include the impure. What 
evidence, if any, there is for such a 
belief must be sought in the seven pieces 
admittedly? written in that metre. 

The following readings of the MSS. 
of the cited pieces offend against the 
purity® of the metre: Catullus 4. 2 
‘Aiunt ...celerrimum’ (‘Ait .. . celer- 
rimus’ edd.), 3 ‘tardis’ (‘trabis’ edd.), 
14 ‘cognotissima’ (‘cognitissima’ edd.), 
29- 17 ‘primi’ (‘prima’ edd.), 2ot 
‘Nunc gallie timet et britannie,’ 23+ 
‘ opulentissime,’ Priap. Tib. 7 ‘ reuinc- 
tus’ (reuincte’ edd.), 29 ‘ Vacuaque’ 
(‘Vagaque’ edd.), Priap. ii. 4 ‘ Tueor’ 
(‘Tuor’ most edd.), gt ‘Mihi glauca 
oliuo duro cocta frigo’ or ‘ M. gl. oliua 
duro frigore cocta,’ 14 ‘ Teneraque,’ 
20 ‘ualenti’ (‘ualente’ edd.). Deduct- 
ing the 3 instances of desperate, or 
almost desperate, corruption, we have 
g left. In 3 of these the MSS. present 
something. which is ungrammatical or 
meaningless, the restoration of the pure 
lambic restores grammar and sense, and 
all editors accept it; in 4 more the MS. 
reading is in itself intelligible (‘ cogno- 
tissima’), defensible (‘primum’), or 
unexceptionable (‘ reuinctus,’ ‘ ualenti ’) 
(see above). But everyone of these is 
displaced by common consent in favour 


2 Admittedly, I say, disregarding M. Gal- 
letier, the last editor of the Afppendrx Ver- 
giliana, 1920, who, apparently after Riese, 
1906, and Sabbadini, 1918, believes the view 
that /riapf. 11. is written in pure iambics 
to be an obsession of the editors: ‘note 
critique’ on v. § (p.99, compare p. 100): ‘Tous 
les éditeurs, hantés par l’idée que cette piéce 
doit étre en trimétres purs, écrivent /uor’ (for 
tucor). Presumably, then, it is written in B, 
the metre of Horace, Efod. xvii. This piece 
consists of 81 lines, 7 only of which are pure 
iambics, unless, with Vollmer, you read ‘sonare’ 
inv. 40. But Priap.ii., if we leave out of sight 
the corrupt v. 9, has, in M. Galletier’s own text, 
18 pure tambics out of 20 verses. We shall 
be glad to have from him some explanation of 
this astonishing difference, and further to know 
why in line 20 he follows Scaliger in chanying 
the ‘ualents . . . bracchio’ of the manuscripts, 
thus giving an ending -2, which is rare enough 
in the ablative of the present participle when 
used as an adjective, ualess it be to obtain 
a ‘pure iambic’ foot. 

> Other unmetrical readings—e.g. ‘amni’ for 
‘amnis’ in Catullus 29. 19—are not regarded. 
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of pure iambics. With these correc- 
tions the account of ‘purity’ versus 
‘impurity’ in this metre will stand as 
follows: In Verses—Pure 155, Impure 
2. In Feet (5 reckoned to the line, the 
sixth foot being unchangeable)—Pure 
783, Impure 2. 

In Priap. ti. 4 ‘Tuor,’ which is read 
by most editors, has more than the 
support of kindred third conjugation 
inflexions, ‘tuimur,’ ‘tuitur,’ ‘ tuére,’ 


etc., in Lucretius and elsewhere: the 


first person itself appears in a poetical 
quotation, not improbably from Cicero, 
in Festus, p. 256(a) 25, and in Statius, 
Theb. 3. 152, in whom it would be an 
archaism. These forms are not indeed 
used elsewhere (as tuor is here) with the 
sense of ‘protecting.’ But we learn 
from Festus, p. 355, that the old dis- 
tinction ‘tuor uideo, tueor defendo,’ 
had been obliterated in use: ‘iam pro- 
miscue utuntur.’ ‘ Teneraque,’ 70. 14, 
alone is left. This I have briefly dis- 
cussed in Mnemosyne 50 (1922), p. 281. 
Metre apart, it, like ‘tueor,’ is unex- 
ceptionable. Birt, ad loc., compares 
Horace, Carm. 4. 2. 54 ‘ me tener soluet 
uitulus relicta | matre.’ If we suppose 
that in ‘tueor’ a common form has 
corrupted a rare one, to the injury of 
the metre, just as in I. 16 of the parody, 
Catal. 10, ‘deposuisse’ corrupted ‘ de- 
posisse,’ we must suppose likewise that 
‘tenera’ also is a corruption, even 
though it cannot be amended with 
certainty. If not, there is nothing left 
but the supposition that the writer of 
the piece, knowing the law of the metre, 
has in a single instance wilfully trans- 
gressed it. 

The scansion of ‘ Mamurram,’ Catul. 
29. 3, has been disputed because the 
‘a’ is long in Horace and Martial ; for, 
in spite of Quicherat, s. x., 57. 2 does 
not prove anything in Catullus, and 
even if it did, the double quantity would 
be no more surprising than Ovid's 
* Gradiuus,’ Met. 6. 427, by ‘ Gradiuus’ 
elsewhere. When the writers are dif- 
ferent, discrepancy is still less remark- 
able. Thus ‘Porséna’ Horace, Martial, 
Silius, but ‘ Porsenna’ Vergil, ‘ Vati- 
canus’ Horace, but ‘ Vaticanus’ Martial, 
‘ Catilus’ Horace, but others ‘ Catillus.’ 
That long syllables which precede the 
accent in Latin trisyllables may be 
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shortened is matter of common know- 
ledge—‘ mam(m)illa,’ ‘of(félla,’ ‘cur- 
(r)ilis,’ are examples—and if F. Som- 
mer, Handbuch, p. 120, is right, a long 
vowel is shortened in ‘médléstus’ 
(‘moles’) and ‘acérbus’ (‘acer ’), to 
which ‘ Mamurra’ would then be exactly 
parallel. 

The composition of the pure iambic 
having been ascertained, we may ex- 
amine the accentual conformation of 
the various words which can and do 
enter into it. They fall into classes as 
follows: 


MONOSYLLABLES: 

I. Short Monosyllables with single 
consonant when an initial vowel 
follows: 

(a) G accented: ‘dé&t.’ 
(5) uv unaccented: ‘et.’ 

2. Long Monosyllables: 

(2) = accented: ‘gréx’; ‘dét,’ 
etc., before an initial con- 
sonant. 

(6) — unaccented: ‘aut’: § et,’ 
etc., before an initial con- 
sonant. 

DISYLLABLES: 

(a) ¢—‘ mani.’ [Also gu at end of a 

line and in elision.] 

(6) tu ‘ora.’ 

HYPERDISYLLABLES of the following 
forms: 

*u- ‘linteo.” [Also tuu at end of 

a line and in elision.] 
‘silente.’ [Also u+— and 
u~+vu* in elision.] 
u+vu- “superfluens.’ [Also u-v+¥ 
(~) in elision.] 
—-u+vu ‘imminente.’ 
in elision.] 
—u~vu-— ‘cognitissima.,’ 


Uu-U 


[Also -utuu 


u-vu+v ‘abegimusque.’ 


We will deal first with the admissible 
monosyllables, short or long, ac- 
cented and unaccented. Monosyllables 
which are long in all circumstances, 
such as ‘grex,’ ‘aut,’ may be at once 
dismissed from the count. They prove 
nothing. If they occur in the verse at 
all, they can only occupy a place on 
which the metrical ictus falls. There 
remain the monosyllables, accented as 
‘dat’ and unaccented as ‘et,’ which 
give a short ora long syllable according 
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as the following initial sound is a vowel 
or a consonant. Their occurrences in 
our pieces are as follows, A being cotn- 
cident with the metrical ictus and B 
being on-cotncident : 


ACCENTED MONOSYLLABLES: 

A. Catullus xxix. ‘quis?’ ‘sit’; Horace, 
Epod. xvi. 24, ‘quis.’ Total, 3 
eXx. 

B. Catullus xxix. ‘quis?’ ‘ quid ?’ 
‘scit,’ ‘és,’ 6 exx. Catal. vi. 5 
‘at!’ rex. Priap. ii. ‘ fit,’  pdl,’ 

3 exx. Pria i T16. ‘ quid,’ ‘ tér,’ 
4 exx. Total, 14 exx. 

[‘ Stat,’ Priap. li, 18, iS ex- 
cluded from the count as it could 
only thus come into the verse. 
On the accented ‘és’ and ‘sit’ 
compare J. Marouzeau’s paper, 
Mémotres dela Soctété de Linguts- 
tique, 15, pp. 230 ff. ] 

UNACCENTED MONOSYLLABLES : 

A. Catullus iv. ‘et,’ 2 exx.; xxix. ‘ et,’ 
‘an,’ 4 exx. Catal. vi. ‘nec,’ 
‘et,’ 2 exx. Catal. xil. ‘ut,’ 


rex. Priap.ii.‘ at,’ 1ex. Priap. 
Tib. ‘et,’ ‘nec,’ ‘ut,’ 4exx. Hor. 
Epod. xvi. ‘et,’ ‘nec, ‘ut,’ 4 exx. 


Total, 18 exx. 

B. Catullus iv. ‘et,’ ‘sed,’ 4 exx.; 
‘et,’ ‘ut,’ 5 exx. Catal. xii. ‘et,’ 
‘sed,’ 3 exx. Priap.ii. ‘et,’ I ex. 
Priap. Trib. ‘et,’ ‘sed,’ ‘ut,’ 4 
exx. Hor. Epod. xvi. ‘at,’ ‘ et,’ 
‘nec,’ 4 exx. Total, 21 exx. 


XX1X. 


In sum, then, there are 14+ 21 (=35) 
cases of Non-coincidence against 3 +18 
(=21) cases of Coincidence; and the 
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conclusion is that, if the Romans were 
not indifferent to coincidence of accent 
and ictus in monosyllables in_ this 
iambic metre written continuously, they 
avoided rather than pursued it. The 
29 single pure iambics in Horace, 
Epodes i.-x. and xvii., tell the same tale. 
In Accented Monosyllables there are no 
A’s and 6 B’s; in Unaccented, 4 A’s 
and 6 B’s—iotal, 4 A’s and 11 B’s. If 
these be added to the rest, the full totals 
will be: A’s Accented 3, Unaccented 
22—25 in all. B’s Accented 19, Un- 
accented 27—46 in alll. 

Before dealing with the various groups 
of hypermonosyllabic words, it will be 
convenient to state the practice which 
I shall follow in reckoning the instances 
of adherent words, whether attached 
: enclitically "as -que, -ue, etc., or ‘ pro- 
clitically ’’ as prepositions immediately 
preceding their nouns, none of which, 
it will be observed, have been included 
among the Monosyllables above. Such 
combinations are in general reckoned 
as metrically and accentually equivalent 
to single words of the same quantity. 
Thus ‘canisque’=‘ Pridpe,’ ‘ ex ouili- 
bus ’=‘ lentitudinis,’ ‘in aéquore’= ‘ re- 
condita.’ One variety alone of these 
combinations calls for any remark. A 
preposition preceding a noun of the 
form v0, as ‘in pedem,’ might conceiv- 
ably be without accent as in the longer 
groups, when the accentuation would 
be ‘inpédem,’ ‘amarei.’ But it seems 
more likely that the general rule of 
group accentuation was followed, and 


that ‘a marei’ was accented like the 

ToTaL 

No. 7. (1-7). 
28 110 
28 125 
27 I4I 
6 23 
12 45 
2 I2 

4 8 
107 464 
23 170 
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old compounds ‘dénuo’=‘dé nou,’ 
‘tlicd’ from ‘in(s)loc6.’ These com- 
binations, of which only three occur in 
the pieces we are considering, to wit 
‘in iugo,’ ‘in pedem,’ ‘4 marei,’ in 
Catullus iv., are, like ‘ef mihi,’ Catal. 
vi. 4, reckoned among the A’s in the 
annexed table, but their transference 
to the B’s would not appreciably alter 
the results. 

The occurrences of hypermono- 
syllables in the pieces in question 
under the two heads A and B are given 
in the table on p. 164, in which No. 1 
means Catullus iv.; 2, Catullus xxix. ; 
3, Catalepton vi.; 4, Catalepton xil.; 5, 
Priap. i1.; 6, Priap. Tib.; 7, Horace, 
E pode xvi. 

In the case, then, of hypermono- 
syllables, the preponderance of coinci- 
dences of accent and ictus over non- 
coincidences is seen to be established, 
and requires to be explained. But it 
does not follow that this coincidence 
was In itself designed. It is hard to see 
why coincidence should be avoided in 
monosyllabic words and pursued in 
others. Again, what sort of a prin- 
ciple of verse construction would be 
that which allowed side by side pro- 
ducts so radically different as 


agudsus Exrus drua rddat ¢mbribus (Horace), 
with five A’s, and 
dicet querdre nec ¢tbi féner pier (Priap. T%0.), 


with not a single A beyond that neces- 
sitated by the caesura ? 

Compare 

réges tuum ladére, guid zzuem méo 
(Horace, £fod. 1. 15), 
with four B’s and one A besides that 
required by the caesura. 

To estimate properly the relative 
preponderance of A’s over B’s—464 
against 170 out of a total of 634—we 
must consider what sort of:a ratio A’s 
would bear to B’s in actual speech or 
writings unaffected by the conditions 
of metre. The tabulation of feet which 
has been given above suggests of itself 
that they would be in a substantial 
majority. To get some rough notion 
about this I have counted the A’s and 
the B’s in Cicero, pro Marcello, chapters 
I-5, de Amicitia, chapter 1-3, and Sal- 
lust, Catiline, chapters 1-5, and have 
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found that these in order give 192+ 
160+ 148 =500 A’s and 134 +115 + 86= 
335 B’s—together, 835. If these figures 
approximate to the truth, we might 
expect the 634 hypermonosyllables in 
question to give 380 A’s and 254 B's 
instead of 464 and 170 respectively, and 
infer that the metrical conditions of 
the Pure Iambic admitted fewer B’s 
and more A’s than were current in 
Prose. Our suspicions are confirmed 
when we examine the distribution of 
B’s among the feet of our verse. Iambic 
or pyrrhic words forming complete feet 
are found distributed as follows : 


From this we see that such B's are 
excluded from the third foot, and are 
far rarer in the second, fourth, and fifth 
than in the first and sixth. -This sug- 
gests that, for a real explanation, we 
must not look to the metrical ictus, 
whose action is uniform, but to some- 
thing more variable, as caesura and 
diaeresis. The effect of diaeresis, or 
coincident ending of word and foot, if 
unqualified by caesura (as it is, for 
example, in the third foot of Catal. vi. 4, 
‘stupore pres|sa rus | abibit et mihi’; 
Priap. ii. 18, 19 ; Horace, Epod. xvi. 20), 
is to retard the movement of the verse ; 
and this retardation is aggravated if 
there is pause before as well as after the 
word. This shows us why 11g out of 
152 cases of B are at the beginning or 
at the end of a line. In the second, 
fourth, and fifth feet they are rare (33 
cases in all), since here they would 
sensibly diminish the rapidity which 1s 
characteristic of this metre. Again, the 
foot immediately preceding the main 
caesura has necessarily an A, as ‘ que- 


rare,’ ‘labore,’ in the examples cited 


1 iv. 5, ‘opus foret’ is not counted in, as 
‘foret’ may enclitic. See above on ‘es,’ 
* sit.’ 
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above. When, therefore, the original 
numerical superiority of admissible 
hypermonosyllables with A over the 
corresponding ones with B is reinforced 
by avoidance of diaeresis and observance 
of caesura, the resulting preponderance 
of A’s, great as it is, is seen to be in no 
wise remarkable. Monosyllables and 
hypermonosyllables are at one in bear- 
ing witness that in this homogeneous 
metre there is complete justification for 
the view so clearly stated in the Métrique 
grecque et lattne of Havet and Duvau, 
§ 434, ‘ Les poétes latins de la répub- 
ique sont aussi indifférents que les 
poétes grecs sur la place des accents. 
Pour eux aussi la prosodie est tout, 
l’accent n’est rien. And for this metre, 
at any rate, the shade of ‘Ictus Metri- 
cus ’ may be left in peace. 

I conclude with some observations 
upon the handling of the metre in 
the different pieces considered above. 
Within the strict limits of its ‘ purity’ 
it has room for variety corresponding 
to the predilections of the writer or the 
exigencies of his subject. The seven 
pieces fall into the following groups: 
(1) Catullus iv., xxix. ; and next to this 
(2) Catalepton vi., xii., by the same hand 
as the Parody Catal. x.; (3) Priap. ii. ; 
(4) Priap. T1b.; (5) Horace, Epod. xvi. 
In free use of Elision Catullus, as we 
expect, stands by himself, not hesitating 
to elide iambic words or words with 
cretic endings (iv. 17, 15, 24; xxix. 12, 
and elsewhere). Theauthor of Priap. ii. 
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is nearest ; Catal. vi., xii., do not follow 
Catullus here; and Priap. T1b. and 
Horace, Epode, elide but seldom. In 
the endings of their lines Catullus has 
13 iambic words (B) in 47 lines, Catal. 
8 in 12, Priap. il. 2 in 19, Horace g in 
33, but Priap. T1b. 38 in 45. 

The use of a non-iambic ending 
(cretic et supra) tends to reduce the 
number of word accents in a line, thus 
lightening its gravity and importance. 
The effect may be illustrated by the 
much-quoted English verse, ‘A Mister 
Wilkinson, a clérgyman,’ which in effect 
is very near to a pure iambic like ‘ut 
Albulus colimbus aut Adoéneus,’ with 
exactly the same number of word 
accents. In the same piece we find 
‘ducéntiens comésset aut trecéntiens,’ 
‘perambuldbit 6mnium cubilia’; but 
such slighting conformations are not 
found in iv. nor in the seriously in- 
indignant beginning of xxix., ‘quis hoc 
potest uidére, quis potest pati.’ Horace’s 
Epode is, appropriately enough to its 
subject, a poem of recurring contrasts, 
marching and skipping alternately ; and 
it seems to be no accident that double 
diaeresis—t.e. an iambic word in a 
middle foot—is reserved for the cul- 
minating line 66, ‘ piis secunda uate 
me | datur | fuga.” The prevalence of 
diaeresis in Priap. Tib. marks it as 
burlesque, and this is most noticeable 
in its most mock-serious line, ‘licet | 
querare nec tibi | tener | puer,’ quoted 
above. J. P. PosTGATE. 


QUINTILIAN, THE GOSPELS AND CHRISTIANITY. 


THE note by Professor Rose in the 
February number of the Review, under 
a title differing by one word from the 
above,! gives me an opportunity of 
rectifying an omission in my edition of 
Quintilian I.—an omission far more 
serious than that ascribed to me by 
Professor Rose, and one which has 
weighed on my mind since I read Canon 
Streeter’s The Four Gospels a few 
months ago. But before dealing with 
it I should like to say a little about 
Professor Rose’s point. 


1 Quintilian, the Gospels and Comedy, p. 17. 


Taking the description of precocious 
children in J.0O. 1. 3, 5; 

non multum praestant, sed cito; non subest 
uera uis nec penitus inmissis radicibus nititur, 
ut quae summo solo sparsa sunt semina celerius 
se effundunt et imitatae spicas herbulae inanibus 
aristis ante messem flauescunt 


he finds in it, if I understand him aright, 
a paraphrase from some comedy, the 
source of which is betrayed by the fact 
that in two small bits of it the original 
metre (in this case cretic) has been pre- 
served. These two bits are the half- 
line ‘non subest uera uis’ and the 
whole line ‘ ut quae summo solo sparsa 
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sunt semina.’ He also finds in the 
whole passage so close an analogy to 
part of the Parable of the Sower that 
we must postulate a common source, 
which may perhaps be the comedy in 
question. 

As to the metrical point, I find it 
difficult to imagine that anything what- 
ever can be made of the supposed half- 
line. Surely it must be almost 
impossible, or at least exceedingly 
inconvenient, to write a book in Latin 
prose, without producing two consecu- 
tive cretics fairly frequently? As to 
the full line, it is true that the words 
‘ut quae summo solo sparsa_ sunt 
semina,’ composed as they are of a 
molossus followed by three cretics, 
exhibit one of the admissible varieties 
of cretic tetrameters. But is not even 
this more elaborate combination bound 
to recur occasionally unless the writer 
sets himself definitely to avoid it? 
What indeed about the following in the 
same chapter (3, 16): 


dictu deformia et mox verecundiae ? 


But I regret to say that I am no 
adept in these matters; there may be 
some flaw in what I have been arguing, 
and the above questions are not wholly 
rhetorical. I stand on ground more 
familiar to me when I say that I do 
not think it is at all in Quintilian’s 
manner to drop in and out, so to speak, 
of a quotation in this way. The vast 
majority of his quotations are rhetorical 
or grammatical examples. In his re- 
flective passages his literary reminis- 
cences are either not in quotation form 
at all, or else are clearly marked as 
quotations... Such at least is my 
impression, though here also I am open 
to conviction. 

As to the similarity to the Parable of 
the Sower, I may say that I deliberately 
abstained from noting it in my com- 
mentary. First, because I thought it 
unnecessary; probably every reader of 
the passage is reminded of the Gospel, 


__|' The nearest approach I have noticed is in 
nN. 13. 8, where Aen. iii. 436 ‘praecipiam ac 
repetens iterumque iterumque monebo’ is 
worked into the sentence without any definite 
mark of quotation. But quoting from Vergil is 
not the same thing to Quintilian as quoting 
from a comedy. The same may be said of 
*aureo plectro’ in x. 1. 63. 
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without any assistance from me. 
Secondly, the parallelism, though 
obvious so far as it goes, is really like 
the seed ‘summo solo sparsa ’—some- 
what superficial. The common element 
is the allegorical use of the truth that 
vegetation without deep root may grow 
quickly, but does not bear good fruit. 
This image, which is used again by 
Quintilian in x. 2. 3, is fairly obvious 
and not in itself very impressive. The 
impressiveness of the Sower lies in the 
combination of this with three other 
varieties of lot that may befall the seed. 
The details, moreover, are very different. 
The rocky subsoil, which is a marked 
feature in the Gospel version, is absent 
in Quintilian. The history of the 
plant, in the one case withered when 
the sun beats down on it, in the other 
growing to maturity though grainless, 
is also different, and the same may be 
said of the application. There is not 
much analogy between a_ precocious 
boy and the impulsive but weak tem- 
perament that cannot resist persecution. 
Further, the best, though not of course 
the only justification for illustrative 
quotation—namely, that one writer Is or 
may be dependent on the other—seemed 
to be absent in this case. I assumed, 
as Professor Rose assumes, that neither 
Quintilian nor the Evangelist could 
possibly have influenced each other. 
But I might have felt differently if I 
had realised the remarkably close con- 
tact between Quintilian and Chris- 
tianity—that the two young princes 
entrusted to his charge while he was 
writing the Institutio were probably 
the sons of Christian parents or at least 
of a Christian mother. 

I had indeed known that Flavius 
Clemens and his wife Domitilla were 
often supposed to have been Christians, 
but I had neither regarded it as an 
accepted fact nor realised its significance 
till I read Canon Streeter’s pages on 
the subject.2_ He rightly enough treats 


4 Peterson’s remarks (Introduction to Book x., 
p. x) ought to have led me earlier to the main 
conclusion of this paper. He notes that it is 
‘interesting to speculate on the possibility that 
through intercourse with Clemens and Domitilla 
and their children Quintilian may have come 
into contact with’ Judaism, which Peterson, I 
think erroneously, assumes to have been the 
aeorns of the parents. 
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the point as one of importance, and 
pertinently asks us to consider what 
must have been the psychological effect 
upon the Roman Church of the ‘ adhe- 
sion to their body of the heir to the 
throne of Caesar.’ For the details of 
the evidence I must refer, as Canon 
Streeter does, to Lightfoot’s S. Clement 
of Rome, but the main points may be 
suminarised as follows. The Church 
tradition that Domitilla was a Christian, 
who was exiled for the faith, is con- 
firmed by the discovery of a Christian 
cemetery definitely stated to be her 
gift. And this is quite in accordance 
with Dion Cassius’ statement that 
Clemens and his wife were, the one 
executed, and the other banished, on a 
charge of ‘atheism, on which others 
also who were diverging into Jewish 
ways were condemned.” Lightfoot may 
perhaps go too far when he says— 
clearly he means at the time of her 
exile—that as to the Christianity, at 
any rate of Domitilla, ‘ there can be no 
shadow of doubt.’ It is perhaps just 
possible that the ‘atheism’ of the two 
may have been rather of a Jewish type,’ 
and that her conversion to Christianity 
followed at a later date, but the other is 
certainly the more natural solution. 
This being so, what must we suppose 
were the relations between this couple 
and Quintilian? He himself does not 
mention them, and speaks of the boys 
as entrusted to him by Domitian him- 
self, and no doubt it is possible that 
Domitian’s suspicions had been aroused 
and that he sent the boys to Quintilian 


to counteract the parental influence.: 


But the statement of Ausonius that it 


' Streeter, p. 536. The spirit of the remark 
is just, but is the phrasing quite accurate? Did 
Domitian’s adoption of the boys involve any 

rospect of succession to Clemens himself? 

e have also to remember that Church tradi- 
tion does not seem to have put Clemens on a 
par with Domitilla, and Canon Streeter does 
not suppose that he was actually baptised. In 
this case he was neither heir nor adherent in 
the fullest sense. 

2 emnvexOn 8€ audoiv éyxAnpya abedrnros, od’ fis 
kai Gd\Xoe €s Ta Tay 'Iovdaiwy efoxédAovres naredi- 
xacOnoay (D. C. Ixvii. 14). 

* Dion’s non-mention of Christianity has 
been explained as the result of bias. Here, at 
any rate, I should suppose that he is dependent 
on earlier authorities who did not distinguish 
between the two. 


was Clemens who procured for Quin- 
tilian the consular insignia does not 
countenance such a view. Apart from 
this, all we know about Quintilian goes 
to show that he would do his best to 
keep in close relation with the parents 
of his charges. We remember how he 
dwells in the first chapter on the im- 
portance of both father and mother 
in early education; and there is a 
‘eageate in the second chapter in which 
e seems to me to assert that such a 
close relation is essential throughout. 
He is speaking of the truth that the 
good master will not burden himself 
with a greater crowd (turba) of pupils 
than he can manage, and proceeds: 


in primis ea habenda cura est, ut is omni 
modo fiat nobis familiariter amicus nec officium 
in docendo spectet, sed adfectum. Ita nunquam 
erimus in turba. 


On this I wrote: ‘ Unless Quintilian 
is suddenly identifying himself with his 
pupils, he here lays down the important 
doctrine that personal friendship be- 
tween teacher and parent is essential to 
success in education.” And I think we 
may add without unduly depreciating 
Quintilian that he would not value this 
personal friendship less because the 
parents were of high rank. 

What about the other side? Clemens, 
we have seen, was an admirer if not a 
friend of Quintilian. As for Domitilla, 
a princess no doubt may keep her sons’ 
tutor at arm’s length. But a Christian 
at that time must have toa great extent 
cast aside social prejudices. And further, 
such an anomaly as a Christian princess 
can hardly have been brought about 
without some specially strong convic- 
tions. We may be fairly sure that she 
had with these the missionary tempera- 
ment, and it is not fanciful to believe 
that she would yearn to win this ‘anima 
naturaliter Christiana.’ Whether he 
responded at all we cannot guess.‘ 


‘ The only passages I know which would 
bear on this are: (a) iii. 7. 21, ‘est conditonri- 
bus urbium infame contraxisse aliquam perni- 
ciosam ceteris gentem, qualis est primus 
Iudaicae superstitionis auctor.’ However great 
was the breach between Jew and Christian, no 
one with any sympathy for Christianity could 
have spoken of Moses thus. But I doubt 
whether the passage is to be taken as any 
guide to Quiuntilian’s feelings either about 


e 
—— 
———-————— 
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In the face of these probabilities, one 
can hardly avoid conjecturing whether 
after all there may not bea link between 
Quintilian’s parable and that of the 
Gospels. That Mark the ‘Roman 
Gospel’ was in the hands of the Roman 
Church in 95 A.D. would probably be 
admitted by most, if not all, students 
of New Testament Origins. Canon 
Streeter goes further and thinks they 
had Luke also. His argument, indeed, 
seems to me a little confused. He 
suggests, or seems to suggest, that the 
Third Gospel was an attempt to meet 
the demand among the Roman aristo- 
cracy for a Gospel which satisfied 
literary taste better than Mark could do, 
and he goes so far as to suggest that 
Theophilus may possibly be no other 
than Clemens himself. But as at the 
same time he does not think it was 
written at Rome and dates its composi- 
tion at least ten and probably fifteen 
years before the fall of Clemens, this 
seems rather wild. If, however, all that 
is meant is that the Third Gospel, when- 
ever it reached Rome, found a ready 
acceptance in Clemens’ circle, I have 
no doubt the statement is true. Luke's 
style and feeling, and in particular his 
superior taéis in the rhetorical sense, 
would attract those whom Mark would 
repel. Still I think the case for a 
connexion between the two parables 
would really be stronger if Mark only 
was known at Rome at the time.! 
When Luke came to the front, the 
parable of the Sower would not indeed 
be dwarfed—it remains the premier 
parable in all three gospels—but it 
would be rivalled or outrivalled by 


Moses or the Jews. He is merely sketching 
lines of argument which speakers might or did 
adopt. His dislike to Jews was at any rate not 
strong enough to prevent him from pleading for 
Queen Berenice in a Jewish court (iv. 1. 19). 
(0) The general tone of the well-known lament 
over the death of his younger son in the Proem 
of Book vi.: there is certainly not the slightest 
tinge of the Christian hope in this. 

1 The non-Marcan document (which we call 
Q) which Matthew and Luke reproduced was 
probably, I imagine, not current at Rome. 
Otherwise we might have expected it to be 
preserved as Mark was, when it, like Q, was 
superseded. But, even if Q was known at Rome, 
It seems doubtful whether it contained much 
parabolic teaching (v. Streeter, pp. 243 and 291). 
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others, notably the Prodigal Son and 
the Good Samaritan. The reader of 
Mark on the other hand, though in- 
formed that Christ’s teaching consisted 
of parables—‘ without a parable spake 
he not unto them ’—found very little of 
this nature except the group in which 
the Sower comes. The other parable 
of any length is the Wicked Husband- 
men, which would principally be useful 
aS a weapon against the Jews. The 
group contains two other parables 
besides the Sower, also drawn from 
vegetation, and the slighter of these, 
one so slight that neither Matthew or 
Luke reproduced it—I mean, ‘ The 
Seed growing secretly ’—has some affini- 
ties with Quintilian. It describes how 
the true corn passes from blade to ear 
and from ear to full grain in the ear. 
It thus makes a good contrast with 
Quintilian’s corn, which has blade, ear, 
but no grain in the ear. We may be 
sure that this group would be much in 
the mind of Roman readers of Mark, 
and it is certainly not impossible that 
Clemens or Domitilla may have passed 
these thoughts on to Quintilian. 

I have no wish to exaggerate these 
possibilities, for I still hold that the 
resemblances are such as might easily 
have been produced by independent 
thinkers. But if they seemed to me so 
strong as they do to Professor Rose, J 
should have no hesitation in saying that 
the natural explanation was, not that 
the two were influenced by some 
common ancestor, but that Quintilian 
had either through Domitilla or by 
direct reading borrowed from the 
Evangelist, and that we had here 
the first adaptation of the Gospels in 
a pagan writer and perhaps the first 
in any writer.? 

This would indeed be a startling 
result. But even if we dismiss these 
speculations as fanciful, the fact that 
remains isstartling enough. Quintilian 
was almost certainly in contact, and 
according toall psychological probability 


2 Of the earliest Christian writers, Clement is 
usually dated a year or two after the /astitutio. 
As to Sarnabas estimates vary greatly, but 
some critics certainly put it as late as 97 or 
later. As for the Didacke, a considerable body 
of opinion would, I believe, place it in the first 
century, but not necessarily earlier than 95. 
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in intimate and friendly contact, with 
one or perhaps two eminent Christians. 
Nothing like this can be said of any 
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extant pagan writer in the first or indeed 
in the second century. 
F, H. CoLson. 


SOME ‘PROGRAMME’ COIN-TYPES OF ANTONINUS PIUS. 


THE frequent use of the reverse- 
types of Roman coins as a means of 
recording historical events is a fact 
with which everyone is familiar. The 
Roman world found on its current coin- 
age that which the modern world finds 
in its public press, the announcement of 
important affairs that had recently taken 
place, of victories, treaties, social and 
economic changes and the like. But 
the press, besides telling us what has 
happened, also informs us of what is 
about to happen; it aims, moreover, at 
forming public opinion, at putting 
matters before us in some particular 
light. This second function of the 
modern press was also performed by 
Roman coins, especially under the 
Empire. At all periods of the history 
of the Imperial coinage we find the 
Emperors using reverse-types for propa- 
ganda, for the purpose of ventilating 
their aims and of disseminating ideas 
with some future end in view. Before 
the publication of the first volume of 
the British Museum Catalogue of the 
Coins of the Roman Empire this inter- 
esting aspect of Roman coins had not, 
perhaps, received from English writers 
all the attention it deserves, whereas 
it has been a subject of study, especially 
of recent years, among German numis- 
matists.!. The object of this paper is to 
consider a small series of ‘ programme’ 
types which, curiously enough, seem 
never to have been regarded in this light 
by the historians and numismatists who 
have described them, and which do not 
find a place in recent German literature 


on ‘Programm-’ and ‘ Propaganda- 
Miinzen.’ 
1 Kenner, Programm-Miinzen  romtischer 


Katser (Num. Zeitschrift, XV11., 1885, p. 51 ff.) ; 
Stiickelberg, Die rimischen Katsermiinzen als 
Geschichtsqguellen, 1915, p. 10; O. T. Schulz, 
Vom Prinzipat zum Dominat, 1919, pp- 69, 
135-8; Volkmann, Zetischrift fir Num., 1923, 
pp. 61, 62; Regling, Zettschrift fiir Num., 1924, 
p. 119; O. T. Schulz, Die Rechtstitel und Regie- 
vungspropramme auf romischen Katsermunzen 
(Von Casar bis Severus), 1925. 


As is, of course, well known, the 
Emperor Antoninus Pius did not share 
the philhellenic and cosmopolitan tastes 
of his predecessor Hadrian. He made 
no grand tours through the Empire,” 
and probably went abroad only once, 
if at all, during his reign. Hisinterests 
lay in Rome and Italy and in the 
attempt to revive the national religion 
of Rome and to arouse an enthusiasm 
for ancient Roman and Italian legend 
and history.2 Hence the zeal with 
which, in 147 A.D., he celebrated the 
nine- hundredth anniversary of the 
foundation of Rome.‘ The connexion 
between this celebration and six fine 
bronze medallions of Pius with scenes 
from early Roman history as_ their 
reverse types has often been pointed 
out.© One bears the legend COCLEs, 
and shows Horatius swimming the 
Tiber, with the Pons Sublicius in the 
background. On the left bank stand 
three Roman soldiers, one of whom 1s 
seen in the act of destroying the bridge 
with an axe; on the right bank are two 
Etruscans, one of them aiming at Hora- 
tius with a spear. On another, bearing 
the legend Navivs, the augur Attus 
Navius is cutting the whetstone in the 
presence of Tarquinius Priscus.? On 
the third is a scene which seems to 


2 Tuli Capitolini Anfoninus Prius, 7, 11, ‘nec 
ullas expeditiones obiit, nisi quod ad agros suos 
profectus est ad Campaniam.’ 

3 Jbid. 13, 4, ‘qui rite comparetur Numae 
cuius .. . caerimonias semper obtinuit ’; sdrd. 
11, 5, ‘nec ullum sacrificium per vicarium fecit, 
nisi cum aeger fuit.’ C./.Z. (referring to a 
monument erected by the senate to the Emperor) 
‘ob insignem erga caerimonias publicas curam 
et religionem.’ 

4 Sexti Aurelii Victoris Lsber de Caesaribus, 
15, 4, ‘celebrato magnifice urbis nongentesimo.’ 

6 Bury, The Student’s Roman Empire, p. 528 ; 
Stuart Jones, Zhe Roman Empire, p. 201 ; 
Sydenham, Historical References on Coins of 
the Roman Empire from Augustus to Galls- 
enus, p. 105; Froehner, Médasllons romazns, 


. 58. 
6 Gnecchi, I medaglioni romani, \I., tav. 43, 4- 
7 Ibid. tav. 46, 3, 4. 
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come straight from the Aeneid. In 
the centre stands a colossal Hercules, 
looking towards the left, with his lion 
skin over his left shoulder and his club 
in his right hand. On the right, in 
front of a rocky cave with a tree grow- 
ing on it, lies the carcass of the monster 
Cacus, and on the left, represented on 
a much smaller scale than the hero 
himself, are four inhabitants of the 
Aventine region, one of whom appears 
to be kissing the hand of his deliverer, 
while his companions stand marvelling 
at the deed just accomplished : 


‘ Nequeunt expleri corda tuendo 
terribiles oculos, vultum villosaque setis 
pectora semiferi atque exstinctos faucibus ignes.’ 

Aen. VIII. 265-7. 


The fourth shows Aeneas, who leads 
Ascanius by the hand, disembarking 
from his ship upon the coast of Latium.? 
In front of him, in a cave with a tree 
growing beside it, is the famous white 
sow with her litter, and in the back- 
ground are seen the walls and towers 
of Lavinium. On the fifth are repre- 
sented, in the foreground the walls of 
Lavinium with a gate and two towers, 
the sow with her young in the middle 
distance, and in the _ background, 
between a circular shrine and an altar 
on one side and a well (?) with a tree 
behind it on the other, Aeneas walking 
towards the left with Anchises upon 
his shoulders. The senate followed 
the Emperor’s example and issued a 
sixth medallion with the letters S.C. on 
the reverse, which shows Aeneas walk- 
ing to the right and holding Ascanius 
by the hand, while he carries on his 
shoulders Anchises with the Penates.* 
All the writerswhom I have mentioned 
as describing these medallions appear to 
assume that they were struck on the 
occasion of, or in commemoration of, 
the celebration of the birthday of Rome. 
Bury writes of ‘ the coins issued on the 
occasion of the Secular Games.’ Stuart 
Jones records that Antoninus Pius ‘in 
A.D. 147 celebrated the nine-hundredth 


1 Jbid. tav. 53, I. 

3 Jbid. tav. 58, 8. 

4 Op. cit. III. tav. 160, 1, cf. aureus and 
sestertius of Pius with the same type and the 
legend TR. POT. COS. III. on the reverse (Cohen, 
Les monnates de [empire romain, 2, 11., p. 358, 
no. 908, p. 335, no. 655). 


3 bid, tav. 54, 9. 
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anniversary of the birthday of Rome, 
issuing in commemoration of the event 
a fine series of medallions representing 
the early legends of the city and its 
founder.’ ‘In the year 147,’ writes 
Sydenham, ‘ Antoninus celebrated the 
nine-hundredth anniversary of the foun- 
dation of Rome. Although a number 
of medallions were struck on this 
occasion, it is perhaps surprising that 
no coins, issued in this year, make any 
direct reference toit. The familiar type 
of the Wolf and Twins, which is found 
on the coins of Antoninus, though 
appropriate to this anniversary, occurs 
some years earlier, during his third 
consulship.’ Finally Froehner says: 
‘L’an goo (147 de notre ére) il célébra 
les jeux séculaires en souvenir de la 
fondation de Rome, et cette date, 
inauguration d’un nouveau siécle, ada 
inspirer les graveurs de nos médaillons.’ 

Now had these medallions really been 
struck on the occasion of or to com- 
memorate the Secular Games in 147 
their legends would have described the 
Emperor as Cos 111., for Pius assumed 
his fourth consulship in 145 and retained 
it until his death in 161. But with the 
exception of the fifth medallion, which 
does not make any mention in its legend 
of the Emperor’s consulship, though it 
obviously belongs to our series, all bear 
the legend cos 11., and they must 
therefore have been struck during Pius’s 
third consulship, during the years I40- 
144, at least three years before the actual 
celebration. They are, in fact, one of 
the most striking instances of ‘ pro- 
gramme’ types presented to us by 
Roman Imperial coins. They were not 
struck as a record of the Secular Games, 
but to herald them and to prepare for 
them. It is not surprising that there 
are no coin-types of 147 which refer 
directly to the celebration, or that the 
‘Wolf and Twins’ coins had been struck 
several years earlier.© The coins bear- 
ing this symbol, familiar even to the 


& Cohen, of. ctt. II., p. 313, nos. 447, 448. 
There is a bronze medallion of the same date, 
with the legend Cos 111., showing Jupiter stand- 
ing by an altar on which the Wolf and Twins 
are represented in relief (Gnecchi, of. cit. II., 
43,6). Bronze coins with the ‘ Sow and Young’ 
reverse-type were also issued at the same date 
(Cohen, of. ctt. 2, I1., p. 313, nO. 450). 
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most ignorant and unlettered citizen of 
Rome, were ‘ programme’ types, like 
the medallions, which, with their greater 
wealth of allusion and smaller circula- 
tion, were, perhaps, chiefly intended for 
the more educated circles of Roman 
society. There was no need to repeat 
such types on coins or medallions of 
147. It was not, indeed, the occasion 
which, according to Froehner, inspired 
the medal engravers, but the medal 
engravers who inspired the occasion. 
Just as for months before the opening 
of the Wembley Exhibition we received 
our correspondence embellished with 
the legend ‘ British Empire Exhibition,’ 
while the word ‘ Wembley ’ stared at us 
daily from the Press; so, several years 
before the occasion itself, perhaps at the 
moment when the preparations were 
systematically begun, Antoninus Pius 
issued these medallion- and coin-types 
that he might stir the pride of his 
subjects in their glorious past and 
prepare them to celebrate with en- 
thusiasm the nine-hundredth anni- 
versary of the birthday of Rome. 

With these six medallions bearing 
the head of Pius on the obverse we 
should, I think, group three medallions 
of Faustina the Elder with similar 
scenes from Roman legend and history. 
On all three of these medallions the 
Empress is described on the obverse as 
DIVA. They were therefore struck 
after her death, and as that event 
occurred in 141 there is nothing against 
the supposition that they, like the com- 
panion types of Pius, were struck during 
his third consulship, in 140-144. One 
of them represents the appearance of 
Mars to Rhea Silvia, a type which 
occurs on coins of Pius struck during 
these years. The second has on the 
reverse the legend AETERNIT and a 
spirited scene? which shows the Sabine 
women with their children intervening 
in the conflict between their Roman 
husbands and indignant parents, an 
excellent illustration of the passage in 
Livy (I. 13): ‘Tum Sabinae mulieres 

. - crinibus passis scissaque  veste 
victo malis muliebri pavore ausae se 


1 Gnecchi, of. cé#. I. tav. §7, 3 ; Cohen, of. 
ctt. 2, II., p. 356, nos. 885-7. 
4 Gnecchi, of. cit. II. tav. 56, 6. 
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inter tela volantia inferre, ex transverso 
impetu facto dirimere infestas acies, 
dirimere iras.’ On the third we have 
the story of Claudia Quinta (Ovid, Fasts, 
iv., 305-328). On the left of the 
design is a galley on which is seated 
Cybele on a throne, flanked by lions, 
and on the right is Claudia Quinta 
dragging the vessel to land, accom- 
panied by three women with torches. 
In addition to the series of historical 
scenes there are two ‘programme’ 
medallion- and coin-types of Pius with 
allegorical figures, which belong to what 
might be called his Romano-Italian 
reaction against the cosmopolitan policy 
of his predecessor. In preparation for 
the Secular Games and partly, perhaps, 
as acounterblast to Hadrian’s numerous 
Nilus types, there were issued during 
Pius’s third consulship a large senatorial 
bronze medallion‘ and sesterti® with 
the legend TIBERIS and a figure repre- 
senting the river as an old man, half- 
draped, who reclines to the left and 
leans on an urn from which water tlows, 
holding a reed in his left hand while his 
right rests upon the prow of a ship—the 
‘deus Tiberinus senior’ of the Aeneid 
(VIII. 31). The second type, which 
represents Italia personified, occurs on 
a bronze medallion® and on gold, silver 
and bronze coins.* TJtalia wears a 
mural crown, a chiton and a himation, 
holds a sceptre in her left hand and a 
cornucopiae in her right, and is seated 
to the left on a large globe decorated 
with stars. The Italia medallion was 
issued in 140-144 (COS III.), the coins 
three times, In 139 (COS II.). in 140-144 
(cos 111.), and in 145 or after (COS IIII.). 
This type was doubtless intended to 
serve, with our other types, as propa- 
ganda for the celebration of 147. But 
it also refers to a larger programme, of 
which the Secular Games were them- 
selves only apart. Hadrian had refused 
to treat Italy as a privileged province, 
or to single her out in any way from 
among the other countries of the 


$ Gnecchi, op. cit. I1., p. 25, no. 9; Cohen, 
op. cit, 2, I1., p. 439, no. 307. 

4 Gnecchi, of. cét. IIL, tav. 160, 2. 

5 Cohen, of. cit. 2, IL, p. 351, nos. 817-824. 

6 Gnecchi, of. ctt. II., tav. 45, 10. 

7 Cohen, of. cit. 2, II., p. 314-5, nos. 463-472. 
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Empire. His Italia coin-type' bears no 
emblem of predominance to distinguish 
her from other wealthy and civilised 
provinces such as Asia or Bithynia. 
But the great star-bespangled globe, on 
which Pius’s [talia is seated, is a definite 


4 Cohen, of. cit. 2, II., p. 178, nos. 867-870. 
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mark of sovereignty, and thus the type 
foreshadowed and symbolised his whole 
attitude and policy with regard to the 
relation of the rest of the Empire to 
Italy, who ought, in his eyes, to rank 
high above all others as the sovereign 
province. 
JOCELYN TOYNBEE. 


THE MOTHER GODDESS. 


F Roo the evidence at our disposal it 
has been commonly concluded that the 
great goddess of the Minoan world was 
predominantly connected with the 
earth, with its fruits and with animal 
life.) Sir Arthur Evans has recently 
suggested that she is celestial, basing 
this view on a ring from Thisbe with a 
representation upon it which he regards 
as a genuine Mycenaean work.2 A 
goddess, accompanied by attendants, is 
shown seated and holding poppy- 
capsules; above her, in the upper 
margin of the field, are wavy lines. 
The whole resembles the famous signet 
found on the Acropolis at Mycenae: 
there a rayed disk and a crescent 
(probably the sun and the moon) are to 
be seen above the wavy lines. The 
latter certainly indicate the sky, pos- 
sibly, as Mr. A. B. Cook suggests, the 
Milky Way.® Nevertheless, it can 
hardly be correct to regard these lines 
‘as signifying the celestial character of 
the deity below.’ They stand for the 
sky, set above the earth: on the signet 
found at Mycenae the shield or idol of 
a god and a double axe descend from 
the sky. The goddess is on the earth 
and of the earth. The poppy-capsules 
which she holds are no doubt, as Sir 
Arthur says, ‘an emblem of fertilisa- 
tion’; as such they suit an _ earth- 
goddess. Later we find them asso- 
ciated with Demeter at Eleusis, a cult- 
place from Mycenaean times, and with 
Rhea, or again as typical specimens of 


1 We must not endeavour to simplify her 
functions overmuch : o- M. P. Nilsson, A/estory 
of Greek Religion, 18 f. 

3 .H.S. XLV. 12 ff, fig. 11, pl. IT. 1. 

3 Zeus 11. 516 (as Karo, Archiv fur Religions- 
wissenschaft Vl. 149): a photograph of the 
ring from Mycenae is given by Evans, /.4.S. 
XLV. 11, fig. 12. 


the fruits of the earth.‘ Another ring 
from the same hoard (No. g), also 
adduced in support of the view that she 
is celestial, shows the goddess holding 
two swans, with a small orb on one 
side of her head and a star on the 
other.© This is an artist’s treatment 
of the familiar conception of the rota 
@npowyv: he has put in a star and an orb 
out of his imagination, possibly stimu- 


«Cf H. G. Pringsheim, Archdaologrsche Bet- 


trdge zur Geschichte des eleusinischen Kults 25, 


and for the poppy’s connexion with Demeter 
elsewhere Farnell, Cu/¢s III. 218; with Rhea, 
Gruppe, Griech. Myth. 1542,; with Aphrodite 
at Sicyon, #5. 130; with Artemis, £6. 1274,: it 
occurs in a cornucopia on a coin of Tralles, 
A. B. Cook, Zeus I. 503,: it is associated with 
ears of corn on coins of Cilbiani (B.M.C. Lydia 
64. 1, Pl. VII. 6), of Smyrna (B8.44.C. Sonia 
253. 148, Pl. XXVI. 16), and of Synnada 
(A.M.C. Phrygia 393, n. 5 f., Pl. XLVI. 2). 
Poppies are perhaps the flowers held by the 
priestess or goddess on one of the Palaikastro 
moulds (Karo, /.c. 146, fig. 26). 

8 J.H.S. XLV. 23 ff., fig. 26, Pl. II. 5. Even 
Persephone is represented with a star on either 
side of her head on bronze coins of Locri of the 
third century B.c. (Carelli-Cavedoni, Mumz 
velerts Italiae CXC. 36f., J. Babelon, Collection 
de Luynes 1. 149, n. 774, Pl. XXVI.: she has in 
her left hand a sceptre ending in a poppy-head, 
in her right a patera: the latter object is clear 
on the Weber, Leake, and British Museum 
specimens, although that on the De Luynes 
specimen is described as ‘une couronne’). 
Here the stars are probably intended to suggest 
the Dioscuri, credited with having won the 
battle of Sagra (B. Pick, /Jahkré. arch. Inst. 
XXXII., 1917, 209 f.): Persephone is purely 
chthonic (cf G. Giannelli, Cult? e miti della 
magna Grecia, 226 ff.; Beloch, Grieck. Gesch.* 
I. i. 161 does not advance definite arguments in 
favour of his view that she is originally lunar). 
On contemporary bronze coins of Locri Athena 
is represented with two stars (Carelli-Cavedoni 
CXC. 30, De Luynes 1. 149, n. 772 f.) or one star 
(Carelli-Cavedoni CXC. 31 f.) in the field. For 
the insertion of stars to fill space we may 
perhaps compare a geometric sherd from the 
Argive Heraion, figured by B. Schweitzer, 
Herakles, 17. 
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lated by horror vacut. We may offer 
the same explanation of a lentoid from 
the Idaean cave, showing a female 
figure blowing a conch before a horned 
altar (or base with sacral horns above 
it) set beneath three trees; on the left 
of the altar is an object identified as 
an idol by Miss K. McElderkin, on the 
right a rayed symbol. Is it not a 
forced interpretation to regard this, as 
Miss McElderkin does, as signifying 
‘the sanctuary of Aphrodite in her 
character as a fertility-goddess and a 
deity of the heavens and of the 
oceans’?! Any inferences from such 
products of pure imagination as to 
religious ideas are, if unsupported, 
hazardous. It is otherwise with the 
first mentioned ring from Thisbe: that 
seems to exhibit a scene of cult trans- 
ferred to the divine plane, itself also 
shaped by the artist’s mind; while not 
a photographic record of ritual, it 
shows, probably, ritual idealised.? This 


1 Am. Journ. Arch. XX1X. (1925) 53 ff.: the 
lentoid is figured also by Evans, /.#.S. XX1. 
142, fig. 25, and Bossert, A/threfa® 232, n. 323a. 
To use the name Aphrodite is hazardous: we 
may say that the Aphrodite of historic times 
inherits many of the functions of the Aegean 
mother goddess, or again that the Aphrodite of 
Eryx and the similar goddess of Segesta are in 
essence Hellenised forms of a pre-Greek mother 
goddess (cf Ciaceri, Cudti e miti nella storia 
dell antica Sicilia, 86 f., Ziegler, P.W. II.A 
1068. She is in fact akin to the Aegean 
goddess, cf. Evans, &.S.4. IX. 87, 89; 
Archaeol. LXV. 10). So did other goddesses 
also. I do not wish to deny that the great 
Minoan goddess was concermed with the sea. 
As the deity of a seafaring people she could 
not fail to be. Further, we have the evidence 
of the shells found in a ‘chapel’ in the Palace, 
cf. Evans, Palace of Minos |. 517 ff.; E. J. 
Forsdyke, Primitive Aegean Pottery in the 
B.M. 158, 194. So later Aphrodite was wor- 
shipped as EtmrAoa at the Piraeus, and at 
Cnidos, Mylasa, Aegae, and Olbia (cf. G. M. 
Hirst, /.4.S. XXIII. 24 f.). 

2 Cf the new fragment (P. Oxy. 1604, re- 
printed in Sandys’ Pindar? 558) of a dithyramb 
by Pindar, 1. 5 [codot d€ €)idores | otav Bpoptov 
reXeray | kal mapa oxamrov Atos ovpavida | év 
peyapos ioravre for the idea of the heavenly 
performance of ritual, also the participation of 
a divine figure in the ritual depicted in the 
Villa Item and the presence thereat of Dionysus 
and Ariadne (Notizie degli scavt, 1910, Pi. 
XV. f£=/.RS. IL, Pl. XID, XI.: we may 
cling to this interpretation of the paintings in 
view of these parallels in spite of the criticisms 
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distinction is of some general import- 


ance. 
The nameless goddess, then, is 


mistress of the earth, of its fruits, of 
their rebirth in spring, mistress also no 
doubt of the underworld ;* in short, 
she is primarily chthonic, and if she 
attained celestial significance it was 
at most secondary, like that of Ge 
Olympia.* For such significance clear 
Minoan or Mycenaean evidence may 
come to light; she may indeed, like 
other chthonic goddesses, as probably 
Europa and Dictynna, and perhaps 
Hera, have become lunar.® This possi- 
bility may seem to be rendered more 
likely by the association of a woman 
with a disk, probably solar, on a stone 
mould found near Palaikastro: if the 
woman is a goddess, she may well be 
thought of as lunar. At the same time, 
she may equally well be a priestess, 
displaying the emblem of a god, and 
this evidence is therefore quite uncer- 
tain.® 
A. D. Nock 


of F. Cumont, Revue de [histotre des religions 
LXXXV., 1922, 83 ff.), the presence of deities 
at the Aldobrandini Marriage (Pfuhl, A/aderez 
und Zeichnung der Griechen U1. 317, 466. 709 ; 
they perform certain duties), and the frequent 
representations on coins of a god performing 
the sacrifice due to himself, in illustration of 
this idealisation of cult in art. For art it is 
moreover sufficient to é#dicate a ceremony, as 
the Scirophoria is probably indicated on vases 
discussed by E. Buschor, /ahrb. arch. Inst. 
XAXXVITI./XXXIX. 128 ff. In general cf 
M. P. Nilsson, of. cef. 11 ff. 

3 Evans, /.c. 61, and earlier in Archacologia 
LXV. (1914) §4 ff. 

4 Pausan. I. 18. 7, to which Mr. A. B. Cook 
kindly drew my attention. 

5 Cf. A. B. Cook, Zeus I. 524-543 (suggested 
explanations being Phoenician religion and 
assimilation to the lunar aspect of Artemis), 
455 ff. (Hera), 730 ff. Mr. R. B. Onians has 
drawn my attention to the natural connexion 
of the moon with processes of growth. Por- 
phyry apf. Euseb. Pracp. euang. II. 11, 31 ff. 
makes Athena, Artemis, the Moirai, Demeter, 
Kore, all lunar; but this is merely late theo- 
rising. 

® | follow A. B. Cook, Zeus II. 625 (where an 
illustration of the mould will be found). It 
should further be observed that the mould is a 
late product of the great prehistoric Cretan 
civilisation, and has affinities with objects found 
in Central Europe, cf E. J. Forsdyke, of. az, 
204, 206 
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VARIA. 


Gi.) Mr. R. Le Dunsasin (C.R. 
XXXIX., p. 112) sides with the 
scholiast and Friedlander against Duff 
(and Mayor) in making cophinus faenum- 
que in Juvenal (III. 14, cf. VI. 542) 
refer to hay-box cookery. I have long 
taken it that way, and would add to his 
description of how it is done the 
following evidence of the survival 
among Jews of practically the same 
method of avoiding a breach of the 
Sabbath by the work involved in cook- 
ing a dinner. A former student of 
mine, a member of a Jewish family 
now living in this country, writes, ‘In 
my mother’s and father’s homes in 
Russia, the ingredients for Saturday’s 
dinner were put into a stove which was 
then hermetically sealed, on Friday, 
and left to cook until dinner-time on 
Saturday. ... Of course, the meal 
must be put in to cook before the 
Sabbath begins,’ 1.¢., before sundown 
on Friday. Juvenal’s intense hatred of 
Jews seems to have made him fairly 
observant of their ways, cf. his correct 
use of caelt numen (=Samayim) in XIV. 
97, where see Mayor's note. 

(i1.) Mr. Charlesworth (tbid., p. 115, 
note 5) supports the suggestion of 
Mr. Mattingly (J.R.S. X., p. 38) that the 
dying words of Seneca and of Thrasea, 
in Tacitus (Annals XV. 64, XVI. 35), 
about a libation to Iuppiter Liberator, 
contain a sarcastic allusion to Nero’s 
title of Zeus Eleutherios. This in- 
volves the further supposition that both 
incidents are unhistorical, since the 
title is associated with Nero’s journey 
to Greece, and appears in its Latin 
form ona rare coin, minted in Greece 
in 66-67, when both Seneca and Thrasea 
were dead, see Mattingly, loc. cit. That 
is of course a perfectly possible supposi- 
tion, for everyone knows that prominent 
men have ‘last words’ invented for 
them at all dates after their deaths. 

Yet, when one recollects what incurable 
poseurs both these members of His 
Majesty’s most disloyal Opposition 
were, it seems quite as likely that the 
stories are true. Seneca was posing 
as a dying Sokrates (cf. Plato, Phaedo 


117 B, 118 A), and Thrasea was 
imitating him, as some sixteen hundred 
and fifty years later Addison on his 
death-bed echoed Thrasea’s specta, 
tuuenis, by inviting Warwick to see 
‘in what peace a Christian could die.’ 
Iuppiter Liberator would be an appro- © 
priate deity, as freeing them at once 
from the body and from Nero, besides 
the allusion, long ago suggested by 
Lipsius, to the final libation to Zeus 
Soter. At the same time, Mr. Mat- 
tingly’s view might seem to receive 
some support from the dying words of 
Theramenes, Kperia tov7’ éotw to Kar@ 
(Xen. Hell, II. 3, 56). 

(iil.) In reply to Mr. Broadhead’s 
defence of Doederlein’s conjecture nist 
nostro sanguine (Cic. de orat. I. 225), 
may I say— 

(a) I certainly attach importance to 
the scansion of the passage, for on that, 
and on that alone, I base my colometry. 
In this matter the authority of Aristotle 
(Rhet. III. 1409a 19) and, what usually 
goes with it, common sense are my 
guides. The comma after eorum in 
many modern texts 1s perfectly correct, 
by the rules of German grammar, which 
has nothing to do with classical rhetoric. 
I follow Zielinski’s system because, after 
careful study of both it and its rivals 
(including Mr. Broadhead’s own), I am 
daily more certain of its correctness. 

(6) But let my colometry be as wrong 
as Mr. Broadhead likes, that does not 
alter the fact that nostro, being a 
‘definitive’ adjective, to borrow M. 
Marouzeau’s terminology, must be 
emphatic, because it stands before its 
substantive instead of after it. Doeder- 
lein’s conjecture would throw the 
emphasis on sanguine, and therefore 
involve the further change mist sanguine 
nostro. Iam willing, therefore, to with- 
draw the epithet ‘silly,’ and substitute 
‘impossible’ with regard to that ill- 
judged attempt. 

(c) As to Antonius’ criticism, that 
concerns itself with sevutve, and not with 
nostro at all, so any discussion of it 
seems to be rather off the point. 

H. J. Rose. 
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AOTIOS AND AOTIOTH®. 


BY modern writers on the Greek drama 
Aoytérns, as applied in Plutarch (de Glor. Athen. 
c.5) to the poetry of Sophocles, is understood 
in different ways. But Plutarch seems clearly 
to mean ‘eloquence’ (Cicero is called Adyos in 
the well-known story at the end of the Vv. 
Cic.), and to indicate something other than 
Euripides’ codia (a subtlety akin to sophistical 
rhetoric) and than the oropa (a full-mouthed 
utterance bordering sometimes on bombast) of 
Aeschylus. So Strabo (Geogr. XIII. 2) says 
that Aristotle, while making all his pupils 
Aoyious, made Theophrastus Aoywwraroy, where 
the context shows that the meaning is not 
‘learned,’ as writers on Greek philosophy often 
give it, but ‘good at speech.’ Phrynichus 
states expressly that, in his time (that of the 
Antonines), Aoyeos was the regular term for a 
good speaker of the elevated type, whereas 
ol dpyaioe had denoted by it expert narrators 
of national history. 

The Aoy:érns attributed by Plutarch to Sopho- 
cles corresponds, in fact, to ‘eivexey evewins 
[‘‘ bene dicendi,” “ eloquentiae "'] mivurodpovos’ 
in the epigram of Simmias. The eloquent 
speeches in Sophocles’ extant plays attest the 
truth of Plutarch’s and Simmias’ judgment. 
Such evérre:a as this is not of an age, but for all 
time: rovro yap aOavyaroy dovaev épra, | et Tus 
ev ei Th. W. RHYS ROBERTS. 


CALLIMACHUS, £PJ/G. XXI. 


IT has already been observed that there are 
two good reasons for regarding this epigram as 
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incomplete: the name of the deceased 1s not 
mentioned, and the praise of his father and his 
son makes the absence of a compliment ito 
himself so conspicuous as to be almost insulting. 
What does not seem to have been noticed 15 
that the last couplet, 


ob véueris’ Movoas yap Scous (Sor Suuare wardas 
un Aokp, wodksods odx dwéOerTo Pidous, 


as commonly interpreted, is futile and irrelevant. 
What, after all, is it which is not to excite 
véyeois: Callimachus’ poetic achievement ? or 
Battus’ luck in having a general for his father 
and a poet for his son? And the ground, for- 
sooth, on which we are invited to refrain from 
vépeos is that the poetic gift, once bestowed in 
childhood, endures even in senility. Surely 
this is intolerably chaotic thinking. 

Now the structure and cadence of this couplet 
are admirably suited for the conclusion of an 
epigram. Assume the lacuna, therefore, a/fer 
line 4; suppose it to have contained not only 
Battus’ name and some compliment to him, 
with perhaps mention (as Wilamowitz suggests) 
of the original Battus, but also the information 
that he died young. Then the last couplet w:!l 
follow naturally enough, provided we regard 
the antecedent to dcous as subject of amréGerro, 
and give that verb the sense of améOn«e in 
Epig. X1X. ‘We must not complain of Battus’ 
early death: for those children on whom the 
Muses have looked with favour do not bury 
their kinsfolk (s.e. fathers) grey-headed. A 
rash generalisation, maybe, but at any rate 
relevant. 

GILBERT A. DAVIES. 


REVIEWS 
ARISTOTLE’S METAPHYSICS. 


Artstotle’s Metaphysics. A revised text 
with introduction and commentary 
by W. D. Ross. Two vols. Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 1924. Cloth, 48s. 
net. 

I GLADLY accede to the flattering invi- 

tation of the editors to review Mr. Ross’s 

edition of the Metaphysics, though in 

England itself there is no lack of Aris- 

totelians who might have been invited 

to introduce to the readers of the 

Classical Revtew a work so honourable 

to English scholarship. It may be, 

however, of some interest to hear the 
point of view of Aristotelian study in 
present-day Germany. My title to 
speak is earned, I suppose, not only by 
my repeated attempts at the emenda- 
tion of the text and by my works on the 
genesis of the Metaphysics and on Aris- 


totle’s philosophical development, but 
more by the fact that for some years 
past I have had in readiness a critical 
edition of the text of the treatise. The 
need for such an edition is of course not 
removed by Ross's work; but perhaps 
he is himself undertaking a smaller 
edition for the Oxford Classical Series. 
The text of his large edition certainly 
provides a satisfactory foundation. For 
he has not contented himself with com- 
menting on an existing text: he has 
begun by constructing his own text. 
This is even more necessary with the 
Metaphysics than with other Aristotelian 
works. It is true that a master like 
Bonitz in his classical edition and com- 
mentary (1848/9) had made a number 
of happy emendations in Bekker’s 
standard Berlin text, and had also re- 
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covered numerous correct readings from 
the commentary of Alexander Aphro- 
disiensis. But since Bekker’s edition 
(1831) the manuscripts had not been 
again collated, with the exception of 
Parisinus E, which W. Christ collated 
for his unimportant Teubner text (1885). 
(The Florentine A» he merely sampled.) 
Since then the Berlin Academy has 
given us a critical edition of Alexander 
and the other ancient commentators on 
the Metaphysics, Asclepius and Syrianus. 
Finally, in 1892 the late Professor 
Gercke of Breslau drew attention toa 
Vienna manuscript of Aristotle, which, 
like the Vienna Plato manuscript used 
by Professor Burnet, had surprisingly 
long escaped exploitation by scholars. 
This was Vindob. phil. gr. 100 (saec. 
X ineuntis); not only the oldest sur- 
viving manuscript of the Metaphysics, 
but also among the first in value. With 
all this new material, a new recension 
of the text was a real need. 

Mr. Ross has performed this task 
with untiring energy, with meticulous 
accuracy of detail, and with an acute- 
ness worthy of its object. Since Bonitz 
brought in Alexander, the question how 
to treat the manuscripts has admittedly 
entered on a new phase. With Alex- 
ander’s aid we can decide more cer- 
tainly between the readings of the two 
chief recensions, E and A?, his text 
being intermediate between them. The 
precise determination of his reading is 
therefore always important. This tire- 
some task Mr. Ross has performed, 
giving in his apparatus not merely 
Alexander’s precise citations, but also 
a determination of the text where we 
are obliged to infer it indirectly from 
the exegesis. Asclepius and (still more) 
Syrianus are far behind Alexander in 
value: in textual questions they lack 
the critical independence which marks 
Alexander and above all Simplicius. 
But further aid to a decision between 
the two traditions is provided in numer- 
ous cases by the new Vienna codex (J). 
Mr. Ross has rightly avoided the mistake 
of thinking that the agreement of J 
with E or A> decides with mechanical 
certainty in favour of a reading. E alone 
is often preferred to A, and A” to EJ 
(much the commoner conjunction). In 
forty-four cases J is the sole witness to 
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the truth. In his Preface, in which he 
discusses with great care the relations 
of the manuscripts, Mr. Ross has not 
attempted any historical treatment of 
these easily determined facts. In my 
papers on the emendation of the text 
(Hermes, 52, 1917, and the Berlin 
Academy’s Sitzungsberichte, 1924) I ex- 
plained J and E as two representatives, 
not far separated in time, of a common 
original with variants in its margin. 
It must clearly bave been a Byzan- 
tine diorthosis similar to the Roman 
manuscript O which contains Plato’s 
Laws. It gave a text purified as far as 
possible, but based, as the marginal 
variants show, not on a single recen- 
sion alone. The fairly frequent agree- 
ments between J and A? (in general, as 
I have said, J follows E) are explained 
by the fact that in this diorthosis use 
was made also of readings belonging to 
the recension represented to us by A®. 
The writer of J made independent 
choice among the variants found in 
the original, choosing often differently 
from E, but then often at least noting 
E’s reading in the margin. 

The controversy whether one can 
follow E in principle, or whether a 
critical and cautious but still con- 
siderable reliance on A? is not inevit- 
able, is thus settled. E and J together 
represent a Byzantine edition, based on 
sources of various derivation between 
which decision is impossible without 
careful examination. On the other 
hand A°, though extremely faulty, much 
interpolated and worked over, goes 
back nevertheless with all its faults to 
an ancient recension which alone offers 
the right reading in many places. 
Mr. Ross builds his text on these 
three manuscripts and the readings of 
the ancient commentators. He also 
accepts subsidiary aid from the Latin 
version of William of Moerbeke (saec. 
XIII). But there still remain passages 
in which this evidence does not suffice 
and we are obliged to fall back on the 
so-called codices deteriores. This had 
already been recognized by Christ, who 
was the first to expel thirteen of 
Bekker’s fifteen manuscripts and rely on 
E and APalone. Mr. Ross has followed 
him here. Practically, this procedure 
involves little danger. True, an appa- 
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ratus made on these lines fails to mirror 
the actual tradition or to present a uni- 
tary picture of the textual history. A 
‘critical edition’ of the Metaphysics 
cannot refuse place to the deteriores, 
any more than an editor of Aeschylus or 
Sophocles can be found to-day to take 
his stand solely on the Laurentianus. 
A reduction of the deteriores to the two 
traditions mentioned is impossible. Of 
this I have become convinced in the 
course of years and especially by a fresh 
exploration of this group of manuscripts 
undertaken last spring in Italy. Thus 
it is hardly open to doubt that the text 
of the Metaphysics has come to us 
through more than two channels. 

The text of a work which, owing to 
the difficulty of its contents, has been as 
long neglected by professional scholars 
as the Metaphysics, was bound to gain 
especially by systematic philosophical 
interpretation; and I had already 
shown that emendation based on such 
interpretation had here a great field. 
Mr. Ross has not only collected all 
emendations worth considering con- 
tributed since Christ’s edition, but has 
also himself emended the text in many 
places, especially by the simple means 
of correct punctuation. The com- 
mentary shows at every step the 
advance on Bonitz. It justifies the 
text where necessary, explains the con- 
nexion of thought, and illuminates by 
parallels the frequent verbal difficulties. 
Much here, of course, remains con- 
troversial, as is only to be expected 
with such material. Iam not able, ¢.g., 
to accept the summary treatment of 


the problem of the exoteric discourses, 


at 1076a 28. Again, the discussions in 
Books A M N of the philosophy of 
numbers present neglected problems 
which in the meantime have been 
brought much nearer to a solution by 
Julius Stenzel’s book Zahl und Gestalt 
bet Plato (Leipzig, 1924): this affects 
the detailed interpretation of these 
books. Stenzel has come closer than 
his predecessors to the essence of Plato’s 
ideal number by bringing to the front 
certain aspects of the Greek notion of 
number somewhat remote from our 
modern abstraction and developed by 
Plato with particular emphasis. This 
throws new light on Aristotle's polemic 
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against ideal numbers and enables one 
to appreciate historically the Aristote- 
lian ‘discovery’ which is so apt to-day 
to seem a mere platitude. 

The comprehensive Introduction con- 
tains in 166 pages, in addition to the 
discussion of the manuscripts, chapters 
on the structure of the Metaphysscs, on 
Socrates and the Platonic school, on 
Aristotle’s metaphysical doctrine, and 
on his theology. It is here that the 
divergence between the tendency of 
present-day German work and _ that 
which Ross's book reflects comes most 
strikingly to view. Since the time of 
Eduard Zeller, who still built his picture 
of Socrates and of the history of thought 
from Socrates to Aristotle predomi- 
nantly on the evidence of Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics, we have reached a pretty 
general agreement that this evidence 
can only be used with great caution. 
It is significant that Aristotle, looking 
back, could see the sense of the whole 
development and of its details only by 
regarding it as the ‘ pre-history’ of his 
own philosophy. Asa main factor in the 
historical outlook of the time his pro- 
nouncements are no doubt important. 
Yet, if we want to know what Socrates 
or Plato intended, we cannot possibly 
accept the extract from the facts which 
Aristotle gives in his account of them. 
For this extract is oriented by the 
philosopher's attitude of historical self- 
analysis, and is therefore itself a piece of 
constructive philosophical thought, a 
transformation of the actuality. The 
question is not whether this evidence is 
‘false’ or ‘correct,’ but how to make 
the distinction between the develop- 
ment as Aristotle from his angle was 
bound to see it and as it actually was. 

It is perhaps only natural in an intro- 
du_cion to the Metaphysics to see the 
picture of the past, as Mr. Ross does, 
entirely with Aristotle’s eyes: further, 
whole sections of the picture, such as 
Plato’s later philosophy of numbers 
with its continuation in the Academy, 
can only be reconstructed from 
Aristotle’s account. But there are 
wide reaches for which we have also 
original material in our possession and 
can therefore construct a richer picture: 
for Aristotle uniformly spoke with 
characteristic brevity and to people 
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whose thought was saturated with these 
questions. It 1s however incontestable 
that we can penetrate much more 
deeply into the motives of that develop- 
ment than Aristotle’s short statements 
do, and that for our understanding it Is 
precisely those pages of the story that 
need illumination which to his Greek 
contemporaries were the least striking. 
In Germany, stimulated partly by the 
work of Jackson and other English- 
men, a particularly vigorous effort has 
been made during the last thirty years 
to understand Aristotle’s historical posi- 
tion as the: philosophical successor of 
Socrates and Plato. Every variety of 
opinion has had its champions, from the 
extreme which tears Aristotle and Plato 
wholly asunder and disbelieves in any 
organic development of the problems, 
to the neo-platonic syncretism which 
reads Aristotle’s teaching as merely a 
clearer statement of Plato’s and 
essentially identical with it. But all 
tendencies have this in common, that 
they question Aristotle’s evidence, and 


_seek criteria by which to obtain a more 


objective view of the facts. And this was 
also the chief goal of the work of Pro- 
fessor Burnet and others on the Preso- 
cratics. It is my personal conviction that 
this line of enquiry, now that it has got 
over its childish ailments, is beginning to 
evolve a real understanding of Aristotle’s 
place in the succession, which will do 
justice to him as well as to Plato and 
will also show in its true value, without 
either canonising or cancelling, his own 
account of himself. 

The peculiarity of Mr. Ross’s In- 
troduction is that it views Aristotle 
entirely from within, from the dogma 
of his system and from his historical 
conception of himself, not from an 
external standpoint. In a sense he sees 
him with the eyes of a latter-day Peri- 
‘ean This applies not only to the 

istorical section: the sketch of the 
metaphysical doctrine is similarly con- 
ceived. It is not a chapter in the 
history of thought, but is esoteric and 
doxographical. The first section, ‘The 
Structure of the Metaphysics,’ in which 
Mr. Ross explains his attitude to my 
Entstehungsgeschtchte der Metaphystk, 
shows the same careful statement of 
the results of the philological enquiry 


as to redaction, chronology, and com- 
sition; but these acquire here no 
iving significance for the inner philo- 
sophical structure. The very position 
of this section, isolated, and parted 
from the account of the inner frame- 
work of the treatise, shows of itself that 
the two are not intimately related. I 
tried to show in my last book, A ristoteles 
(Berlin, 1923), that it is not only 
possible but necessary to bring these 
together. In that book, from the mere 
externals, from the story of editorial 
adjustments and _ readjustments, I 
attempted to advance to the proof of 
an inner development of the _ philo- 
sophical problems themselves... My 
agreement with Mr. Ross as to the 
external chronological results leads me 
to hope that he may recognise, as 
Professor Taylor has already recognized, 
the value of these results for the 
hilosophical analysis. That would 
ea great gain. Philology and philo- 
sophy would no longer, as hitherto, 
persistently pass one another by: they 
could meet on common ground. 

My criticism is constructive in aim. 
It may possibly produce on readers not 
specially familiar with the problem the 
impression that I wish to detract some- 
what from the value of the work before 
me. As against that it must be empha- 
sised that this work—a work showing 
remarkably industry and keen under- 
standing by an Oxford scholar who has 
already served Aristotle well—is a 
thing finished and complete in itself, 
the importance of which for fellow- 
students is independent of the particular 
tendency of their studies. But it appears 
at a time when Aristotelian studies, 


‘after so long standing still on firm 


ground, are beginning once more to 
move. Hence interpretation and 
analysis are in many ways offered new 
openings, and I had to try to show 
what questions systematic interpreta- 
tion should be required to answer from 
the new position now won. Whether 
we shall ever get so far as to answer 
them, no one yet knows; but what we 
do already know we should not in con- 


1 I am of course aware that Mr. Ross’s work 
must have been practically finished when my 
Aristoteles appeared. 
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clusion leave unsaid, that even in those 
future times for which we hope, Mr. 
Ross’s work will still retain in the long 
succession which begins with the Peri- 
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patetic commentators the honoured 
place which we to-day thankfully 
accord it. 

WERNER JAEGER. 


THE BUDE EURIPIDES, III. AND IV. 


Tome III.: Héraclés, Les Suppliantes, 
Ion. Tome IV.: Les Troyennes, 
Iphigénie en Tauride, Electre. Texte 
établi et traduit par LEON PARMEN- 
TIER et HENRI GREGOIRE. Paris: 
Société d’Edition ‘ Les Belles Lettres,’ 
1923, 1925. 

THE six plays comprised in these 

volumes belong to what is generally 

regarded as the middle period of Euripi- 
des’ art, and are the same as those 
which Professor Murray included in his 
second volume. Of these the only one 
that can be securely dated is the Troades, 
which Aelian’s account of the victory 
of Xenocles (Var. Hist. II. 8) enables 
us to assign to the year 415. There is, 
however, a consensus of opinion that 
the Electra was produced at the Diony- 
sia of 413, in view of its reference to 
the Sicilian expedition (1347 f.) and its 
anticipation of the plot of the Helena 

(1280). But whereas M. Grégoire (p. 

106) assigns the Iphigenia at Taurts for 

plausible reasons to 414, Murray refuses 

to be more precise than to adopt 414- 

412. Since, however, he admits that 

the Electra belongs to 413, and 412 Is 

occupied by the Helena, his practical 
conclusion 1s the same as Grégoire’s. 

Similarly in the case of the Jon, where 

indecisive results have been obtained, 

and Murray confines himself to the 
remark that metre shows it to be sub- 

sequent to the Heracles, Grégoire (p. 

167), by comparing the mention of 

Rhion in 1592 with Thuc. 5. 52, makes 

it probable that the play should be 

assigned to the year 418. The date of 
the Heracles is very doubtful. M. Par- 
mentier (p. 15) conjectures that the 
year 424 1s the most suitable, and 
believes that, anyhow, it was prior to 
the Peace of Nicias. Murray thinks 
that the Supplices belongs to the time of 
the Peace, and that the Heracles should 
be placed in close connexion with it— 
say about 423-420. Here again Gré- 


goire is more definite, holding that the 
Supplices was produced at the Dionysia 
of 422. 

These six plays have been edited 
and translated by Professor Parmentier 
of Liége and Professor Grégoire of 
Brussels, who have collaborated in their 
critical methods, and have succeeded 
in producing the appearance of common 
effort. Parmentier is immediately re- 
sponsible for the Heracles, Troades, and 
Electra, and Grégoire for the Supplices, 
Ion, and Iphigenia. 

I have read with interest the Intro- 
ductions prefixed to the several plays. 
They are scholarly in method and lucid 
in expression, and it deserves to be 
said that the substance of their con- 
tents comprises such matters as are 
especially required by students of 
Euripides. Thus, if I may take the 
Heracles as a sample, the editor dis- 
cusses the reasons why Heracles was 
not a common personage in Tragedy, 
and points out that his character has 
been idealised by Euripides. He pro- 
ceeds to examine the sources of the 
story and the treatment of them in the 
play; and deals with the significance 
of the debate on archery, and its probable 
bearing on the date of production. 
Lastly, the question is raised of the 
relation of the Heracles to the Tra- 
chiniae,' and the priority of Sophocles’ 
play is forcibly maintained. 

Having only tested the translations 
where the text is difficult or ambiguous, 
I am not competent to appraise it, even 
if it were not impertinent for a foreigner 
todo so. But the treatment of the text 
is another matter and deserves careful 
attention. 

With the exception of the Troades, 
where P has the valuable control of V 
(Vaticanus 909), the plays of this group 


+ But why does M. Parmentier speak of the 
innocent Lichas (p. 5)? 
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depend entirely upon the evidence of 
L and P, whose mutual relations are 
variously estimated. Our editors agree 
with Wecklein that, so far as these 
plays are concerned, P is a copy of 
‘L; but whereas Wecklein cites the 
readings of P throughout, Parmentier 
and Grégoire leave them to be inferred 
ex stlentto, and profess only to cite P 
where L has been corrected subse- 
quently to the copying. In fact, they 
hold that P contributes nothing which 
is not or has not been in L. But prac- 
tice does not always correspond with 
profession, for in Suppl. 456 and 593 
P is rightly mentioned as _ clearness 
demands. Similarly in Jon 52 P is 
quoted for audi SBwpious, in Suppl. 754 
for ovvex’ aywv, and 1b. 872 for aAAn». 
On the other hand, how is P’s reading 
to be inferred intb. 1049? The French 
editors made fresh collations of L and 
P in 1921, but it does not appear that 
they obtained results to compensate 
them for the labour involved. Some- 
times, indeed, one feels a doubt as to 
the correctness of the new collation. 
There is no reference in Jon 41 to 
évimrmevovtos, which is reported both by 
Wecklein and Murray as the reading 
of P. It is a more serious matter when 
P’s éyw te is unrecorded in Suppl. 858. 
In El. 170 the new apparatus does not 
agree with the report of Murray and 
Wecklein, and in Suppl. 456 the editor 
deliberately corrects Murray. 

The attempt to gain space by restrict- 
ing the method of citation is seldom 
successful, and it is not solely in their 
treatment of P that the editors have 
failed to take this factor into account. I 
refer especially to the use of the symbol 
‘rec’ to denote equally readings taken 
from late copies of Land corrections of 
Byzantine, Renaissance, and modern 
scholars. Even so, the notation is not 
carried out consistently. On El. 272 
(ptAas vot) ‘rec’ stands for Victorius, 
but elsewhere in the same play (32, 
133, 193) the critic is cited by name. 
Hence frequently, as in Jon 70, one 
must guess the significance of ‘ rec.’ 

It should be mentioned that the 
editors are up to date in recording the 
variants of the scraps of papyrus which 
have been recently discovered. Notable 
examples will be found in J.T. 252 and 
El. 373, but there is an error in the 
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description of II given for the I.T. 
(p. 84). 

I pass on to enumerate certain pas- 
sages where I am unable to agree with 
thesolution recommended by theeditors. 
These examples are chosen almost at 
random from amongst the plenitude of 
material which naturally invites com- 
ment. For the text of these plays is 
often corrupt, and the apparatus to the 
Troades is enough to show how much 
worse off we may be where there is no 
similar controlling source. Jon 98 can- 
not be right as it stands; 7b. 174: 
Badham’s text is given, but without 
any warning; 4b. 235: the line should 
end with pédra-; 1b. 300: evorpédper 
seems better, especially with Scaliger’s 
onxois ; 1b. 354: it is difficult to under- 
stand the editor’s view, and in the 
following lines it would be better to 
omit the tiresome reference, and to 
state its effect; Suppl. 599: the trans- 
lation of this difficult passage does not 
elucidate the text; 1b. 769: was not 
Kirchhoff right here? 7b. 876 f.: Sto- 
baeus giving ovde and mapécye is perhaps 
right (anyhow, the variant ovdé : dare 
is instructive as perhaps bearing on the 
correction of Soph. Trach. 576); 1b. 903: 
perhaps read é£evpwv; +b. 1101: perhaps 
ovd’ jovov év; El. 383: the editor seeks 
to defend the reading of the MSS., but, 
unless Iam much mistaken, his refer- 
ences have gone astray (anyhow, ov pn 
dpovncere cannot possibly mean ‘écoutez 
la raison,’ and makes one wonder how 
(e.g.) he would deal with Bacch. 343) ; 
Tro. 916 ff. is a difficult passage, and 
Parmentier’s remedy—to bracket 918— 
is unsatisfactory, since some reference 
to Helen’s defence is essential. I still 
think that ray’ icairar’ aittdpara, which 
I proposed in 1890 (C.R. IV. 425), and 
which seems to have occurred inde- 
pendently to Murray, gives good sense, 
and is obtained at a minimum cost— 
merely the alteration of o to 1, seeing 
that the confusion of IC and K 1s 
notorious. 

Misprints or similar slips will be 
found either in text or notes at Jon 85, 
ib. 324, ‘Jodrell’; Suppl. 367, weyara; 
ib. 553, a comma is required after 
EUTUX ITD 5 ib. 608, evtvyia; 1b. 733; 
ticavtowy ; 1b.854, av for dv; see cr. Nn. ; 
tb. 790 and g25: the cr. nn. are not 
complete. A. C. PEARSON. 
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DIEHL’S ANTHOLOGIA LYRICA. 


Anthologia Lyrica. Edidit E. DiEHL. 
Voll, III.-VI. et supplementum. 
Vol. III., pp. 111; Vol. IV., pp. 168; 
Vol. V., pp. 167; Vol. VI., pp. 152; 
supplementum, pp. 24. Leipsig: 
Teubner, 1923-1925. Vol. III., M. 
2.40; Vols. IV.-VI., M. 3.60 each; 
supplementum, M. 0.50. 

WE always look on with interest when 

an old and tried companion comes 

before us in a new suit, and we are 
delighted if we find that it makes him 
more attractive and sets off little fea- 
tures that had hitherto escaped our 
notice. Such is the happy fate of 

Bergk’s Anthologia Lyrica after passing 

through the skilful hands of Hiller, 

Crusius, and, best and last of all, Diehl, 

who has now completed his revision 

and extension of the original work. 

Picking up the one-volume edition of 

1897, subsequently reprinted, but not, 

as far as I can discover, in any wa 

corrected or revised, we note wit 
satisfaction Diehl’s addition of testi- 
monia, critical notes (as in the larger 

Poet. Lyr. Gr.), brief but very useful 

comments, and many an illuminating 

parallel from Greek poetry. 

We are particularly grateful for the 
indication of the sources; this is a 
matter of real importance to every 
serious scholar. The student pursuing 
linguistic or metrical game feels much 
safer if he knows that a grammarian 
quoted the passage in question for a 
definite linguistic or metrical purpose; 
we regard an Ionic form with less dis- 
trust if we are certain that an ancient 
sponsor was himself ready to vouch for 
its Ionic character. And the context is 
itself often the shortest and best com- 
mentary on the meaning of a fragment. 
Owing to lack of space Diehl has of 
course not been able to supply the 
context, but he gives references, and 
the reader can accordingly consult the 
source for himself. 

The new material in the text is ex- 
tensive, and includes the Persians of 
Timotheus, the Ox. Fragm. of Ibycus, 
Alcaeus, the new Sappho, etc., as well 
as much that was previously known 
but not admitted into the earlier issues. 
Bacchylides, on the other hand, has 


disappeared ; he is no longer a man to 
be just ‘ anthologised,’ for after the dis- 
coveries in Egypt he has been promoted 
to the dignity of a Pindar, and 1s now 
a poet with ‘complete surviving works.’ 

Modern editors are certainly not lack- 
ing in courage or ingenuity, as will be 
seen if we put side by side the mval 
versions of a poem by Alcaeus restored 
by two eminent scholars : 


Ppdvridés pw’ Exov) ab wal dcavoka[c], 

fF Xp7 Aotwor Avvc} oa xpbvor, & wra[c]. 
(r\ar’ ad» Eccare)p airos Kporlda[ts réAy] 
[Zw xdprepos, br jra xe O6\p tp}érny] 
[OvGra wdvra] xr. 


Diehl IV., p. gor. 
ls yrwpa o’ do€}8u cal dcavorta 
& réacoy rerdpaliac xpbvor, & wd[rpe ;] 
Odpon: ov pace y]ap adros Kpowidals xypécer] 
[Euueval o Ape’ bx ]wg xé o’ Edn rpd[unp, } 
[ovd’ dugexrloy’} xr. 
Edmonds, Lyra Graeca I., p. 346. 


It would make excellent training for 
future editors if deserving under- 
graduates were set to reconstruct the 
original context of small bits of three 
or four words chosen from each line in 
a chorus from one of the less-read plays 
of Aeschylus or Euripides, with a careful 
indication of the spaces filled by the 
missing words in some standard edition. 
The result would be entertaining, and 
might serve to show how far from in- 
evitable even the best of such restora- 
tions may be. 

The systematic study of these lyric, 
iambic, and elegiac fragments would 
really add to a man’s understanding of 
Greek literature and life, and also help 
him to appreciate the importance of 
the less familiar dialects. These handy 
little volumes are an encyclopaedia of 
amusement for those who like to spend 
their odd moments in literary dawdling 
and to ferret in the accumulated mass 
of gems and rubbish amid a variety of 
products, ranging from the exhibits of a 
high-class bazaar to those of the meanest 
jumble sales, from the beauties of 
Sappho, the wise counsels of Solon, the 
terse maxims of Theognis and the pro- 
tests of Xenophanes, to the atrocities 
of Timotheus and the inanities of the 
freak poems. We plunge into a fasci- 
nating medley of screech-owls and 
swallow - songs, apple- blossoms and 
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pomegranates, echoes of children at 
play, peaceful colonists and buccaneers 
‘ivres d'un réve héroique et brutal,’ 
shipwrecks and eclipses, experiments in 
local idiom, proverbs that stick like a 
burr, stardust and glimpses of pure 
ether, and splashes of mud from the 
gutter in the international argot of 
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Hipponax, Cain and Villon of the 
Greeks, in his literary methods a true 
forerunner of the Goncourt brothers. 
Of the old and new Anthologia Lyrica 
we can only say: ovdeis miwy véov Oédet 
maraov: reyes yap, ‘O véos ypnoros 
éorty. 
T. Hupson- WILLIAMS. 


GREEK RELIGION. 


The Religious Thought of the Greeks. 
By CLIFFORD HERSCHEL MOORE. 
Second Edition. Pp. viii + 385. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1925. Price $4. 

A History of Greek Religion. By MARTIN 
P. NILsson. Translated from the 
Swedish by F. J. FIELDEN, with a 
Preface by Sir JAMES G. FRAZER. 
Pp. 310. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1925. 12s. 6d. 

AGREEABLY and lucidly written with 

great knowledge and a yet rarer judg- 

ment, the lectures of Professor Clifford 

Moore survey the history of Greek 

religious thought from Homer through 

the classicaland hellenistic developments 
up to the conflict of paganism and 

Christianity. With Farnell’s Outline 

Sketch of Greek Religion, for the books 

are in many respects complementary, 

it would form an admirable introduction 
to the study of Greek religion. Both 
books should be in every school library. 

The interest of neither is confined to 

beginners, and the more a reader knows 

the more he is likely to learn, but their 
accuracy and lucidity make them par- 
ticularly valuable as an introduction to 
the subject. Professor Moore’s second 

edition is a reprint of the first with a 

few minor additions and corrections; 

except to give it the hearty welcome 
which it deserves, no further comment 
therefore seems nece : 

Professor Nilsson’s book is not strictly 

a systematic history, but a series of 

lectures which cover the period between 

the Bronze Age and the decline of the 

Greek city-state. The obscure problems 

of the earlier developments claim the 

lion’s share both in scale of treatment 
and in_ interest. The author of 

Griechische Feste has, of course, a know- 

ledge of the classical data such as few 


can claim; he is also a distinguished 
anthropologist ; as regards folk-tale, 
very much less important for his pur- 
pose, his touch does not seem to me so 
certain. 

By the way, the story told to Lenor- 
mant at Eleusis (p. 301) is a folk-tale 
with maladroit additions. But it is the 
additions which supply the alleged con- 
nexion with antiquity; the tale belongs 
to a type unknown in classical literature 
and probably oriental in origin. 

This brings me to a complaint. I 
hope that a second edition will be more 
exactly documented. Few of us carry 
even well-known passages of Homer in 
our heads, and it is tiresome to have to 
hunt through the. poems to find them. 
The footnotes contain some very useful 
hints as to books in which further 
information is to be found (personally I 
think it an error on p. 225 to suggest 
Lewis Campbell as a guide if Adam is 
to be omitted), but there are almost no 
references to chapter and verse for 
statements in classical authors. The 
index to the book could also be improved. 
Such blemishes may be corrected in the 
second edition, which is assuredly in 
store for the most interesting and 
stimulating book on Greek religion that 
has for long appeared. Almost every 
page contains matter for thought, and 
the lectures are full of illuminating 
suggestions of the kind which appear 
obvious once they have been pro- 
pounded. Naturally in so difficult 
and problematical a field there is also 
more which challenges comment or 
criticism than a reviewer's space may 
contain. 

Perhaps most interesting is the attack 
upon the general problem of the relation 
between the Minoan-Mycenaean and 
classical religions; for it is the first time 
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that the attempt has been made by a 
specialist in Greek religion of the first 
rank. Professor Nilsson works, as on 
the present evidence he was bound to 
do, with a racial distinction between 
Minoan - Mycenaeans and _ invading 
Greeks. An excellent point is made in 
emphasising the fact that the centres of 
Greek heroic legend are all sites of 
importance in the Bronze Age. What 
are the right deductions to be drawn, I 
have not yet made up my mind. 

The trouble as regards the general 
problem is that, directly we get down 
to detail, perplexities multiply. Take 
Eleusis,a pre-Greek cult-centre.! Eleusis 
and Elysium are supposed to be non- 
Greek words. But at the same time 
we are assured that Demeter is the 
Corn Mother originating in the corn- 
sheaf, and ‘information of a late date,’ 
supported by an inconclusive vase 
painting, establishes ‘the fact’ that 
reaping an ear of corn in silence was a 
major rite in the Mysteries. The late 
authority must be Hippolytus, who is 
specifically quoted for the formula 
‘(epoy étexey trotvia Kovpov Bpipm 
Spipov’ (p. 32), but as Farnell has 
pointed out it is very doubtful if 
Hippolytus is to be trusted in either 
case. But, if we let that pass, why is 
Demeter’s name Greek? Again, Perse- 
phone or Phersephassa is ‘ pre-Grecian 
mistress of the kingdom of the dead’ 
(p. 212). I think the reader would 
understand from Nilsson’s text that the 
identification of Kore and Persephone 
is pre-Homeric. But then the ignoring 
of it by Homer, if not inexplicable, is at 
least curious. About the existence of a 
Mycenaean city-goddess, prototype of 
Athena Polias, Iamstill not sure. Ido 
not think her sufficiently well estab- 
lished to form the basis of further 
argument. On the other hand, I see 
much more of the Minoan nature- 
goddess in Artemis than does Professor 
Nilsson. No doubt the association of 
Artemis with the nymphs helped to 


1 Of course Nestor’s ring will now be brought 
into play. It may be worth pointing out that, 
even if Evans’ interpretation is in the main 
correct, there is still no remarkable connexion 
between griffin-headed females dragging an 
initiate or a soul to an enthroned griffin and 
any known ritual at Eleusis. 
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mould the popular and poetic conception 
of her, but that in origin she is solely a 
‘ projection,’ if that is the word, of the 
group of nymphs I doubt. And since 
we are given the analogy Pan, Panes, 
and Silenus, Silenoi, one is tempted 
to ask for the corresponding plural in 
the case of Artemis. 

I have not personally been convinced 
either by Wilamowitz or by Primitive 
Time Reckoning that Apollo was an 
immigrant from Asia Minor. He is 
here bracketed with Dionysos as a dis- 
tinguished alien of pre-Homeric date. 
It should have been added that, though 
Dionysos was not unknown to Homer, 
his importance in the Homeric pantheon 
is negligible and his rise to power must 
therefore be post-Homeric. The story 
of Lycurgus and the maenads 1s treated, 
perhaps rightly, as a reminiscence of 
hostility to the new religion. In all 
these stories, however, there are two 
perhaps inextricable strands; for there 
is also an aetiological element. The 
pursuit of the nurses of the god by 
Lycurgus is very like the ritual of the 
Agrionia at Orchomenus, and was the 
‘ox-smiter’ of Lycurgus perhaps the 
sacrificial axe rather than an ox-goad, as 
it is usually translated? In this con- 
nexion I am glad to find Nilsson con- 
firming an unpublished view, to which I 
had independently come, that there are 
very slender grounds for connecting the 
Cretan labrys with thunder, and that it 
is much more probably the instrument 
of sacrifice. 

As regards hero-worship I should 
emphasise and perhaps express differ- 
ently the passage on p. 103, and 
deprecate the view that the cult of 
heroes is rooted in a general worship of 
the dead. I do not believe that there 
is a scrap of evidence that there was 
any general cult of the dead in the 
Bronze Age. In Egypt, it will be re- 
membered, immortality was first 
the prerogative of the Pharaohs, then 
it spread to the nobility as well, and 
ultimately to all Egyptians. Very 
similar is the development of astral 
theories of immortality in the Hel- 
lenistic age; apotheosis is first con- 
fined to the good and great, but gradu- 
ally extends its scope. In the Bronze 
Age I believe that apotheosis was still 
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confined to kings or nobles, and in a 
sense hero-worship was hero-worship 
from the beginning. Nor do I believe 
that Greek hero-cult is primarily 
apotropaic (p. 194). Far more con- 
vincing is the inconsistent but brilliant 
suggestion that one reason for the re- 
markable development of hero-worship 
in post-Homeric Greece was the fact 
that gods had become universalised, 
while heroes had strictly local loyalties 
and were therefore more suitable divine 
champions in inter-state competition. 
The word hero, of course, underwent 
gradual degradation in .popular usage 
until in the fifth century it came to 
mean the spirit of a dead man or 
malevolent ghost. On p. 100 Nilsson 
robs an Aristophanic joke of its point. 
It was not a popular belief that the 
ghost of Orestes walked at night in 
Athens, but rather that ‘ heroes,’ in the 
degraded sense, did so. Aristophanes 
chose the particular hero because‘of his 
namesake the foot-pad. On p. r4o I 
should like some real evidence of the 
existence of revenants in classical belief 
(that given by Lawson does not bear 
scrutiny) before tracing its origin to the 
period before the introduction of 
cremation. 
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As regards the sanctuary upon Mount 
Juktas (p. 12),,it may be pointed out 
that no archaeological evidence is given 
in the Palace of Mtnos to justify the 
assumption that the buildings are not 
secular, as their shape and character 
would naturally suggest them to be. 
The votive objects apparently occur 
only in the ash stratum below them, 1.e., 
M.M.II. 

It is always being repeated (but is it 
true ?) that Delphi consistently opposed 
tyrannies (p. 198). To the Pisistratidae 
no doubt the oracle was hostile and the 
Alcmaeonidae could have told us why, 
but one thinks, for example, of the 
oracle’s relations with Periander or 
Cylon, or of the source of many of its 
choicest objets d’art, and becomes a little 
sceptical of its alleged hostility to 
tyrants as such. 

Was the origin of the scourging at 
the shrine of Orthia really the desire to 
bring the Maypole or the sacred bough 
into beneficent contact with the patient 
(p. 94) ? 

But it would be possible to go on 
indefinitely challenging points of interest 
where they sorichly abound. It is long 
since I have read a book from which I 
have learned so much. 

W. R. HALiipay. 


STAGES OF GREEK RELIGION. 


Five Stages of Greek Religion. By 
GILBERT Murray. Pp. 276. Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press,1925. 10s. 6d. 

WITH regard to the first two of these 

lectures pietas towards the teacher to 

whom my personal debt 1s _ incalcul- 

able, is in conflict with honesty. I 

may be wrong, but they seem to me 

fantastic and calculated to give a 

completely wrong idea of the nature 

of Greek religion. The speculations 
in Saturnia Regna are based not upon 
facts but upon a series of wild hypothe- 
ses most of which are by now dis- 
credited, and there is some indication 
that Professor Murray is here off his 
field and has not really mastered what 
is known for certain about the material. 

For example, the Mycenaean shield 

actually is not two round shields stuck 

together, still less two ‘thunder shields’ 
as they become in a second passage. 


However, for good or ill, readers of 
the C.R. are likely to have formed their 
opinion of the Four Stages, which 
remain in substance unaltered. They 
will remember that the last two dealt 
with Hellenistic religion and the at- 
tempted revival of paganism by Julian. 
Here Professor Murray’s peculiar gifts 
for the sympathetic interpretation of 
literature find fairer scope. These lec- 
tures were and remain suggestive and 
valuable, whether one agrees with them 
in every particularornot. Particularly 
useful, for the text is only accessible in 
Mullach, is the translation of Sallustius 
De Dus et Mundo. The unwary may 
be cautioned that the Antiochus I. 
(p. 178) is not Soter, as the phrasing 
might suggest, but Epiphanes of Com- 
magene (69-34 B.c.). Some justification 
is surely needed for still speaking of the 
Parisian magical papyrus as a Mithraic 
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liturgy. I cannot find in Dieterich’s 
edition of it the exhortation with which 
it 1s said (p. 186) to end. The new 
chapter belongs to the good, not to the 
bad, half of the book. It sketches with 
the author’s practised and eloquent 
charm the origin of the Cynic, Stoic, 
and Epicurean schools. I personally 
feel that the active side to Epicureanism, 
a mission to make other men happy, is 
stated more strongly than the facts 
warrant. Matters of detail are some- 
times provocative. Perhaps the charac- 
terisation of Plato’s criticism of demo- 
cracy as ‘ affectionate’ is deliberately so. 
By a curious slip, twice repeated, the 
Peloponnesian War is here brought to 
an end by the battle of Kynoskephalai. 
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That Greeks in general felt that the 
polis had failed with the fall of Athens 
seems to me dubious. Of course the 
outside world saw a defeat of Hellenism 
in the fall of the Athenian empire, but 
precisely because the Athenian empire 
was a larger and more powerful political 
unit than a folts. Brutal facts had 
doomed the city-state in the struggle 
for survival from the moment that the 
patriot states realised that they could 
not oppose Persia without forming some 
larger combination. Unfortunately, the 
Greek world generally did not realise it 
even in the fourth century, nor, 
notoriously, did Aristotle while his 
pupil was conquering the world. 
W. R. HALLIDAY. 


THE INFLUENCE OF PLATONISM. 


Platonism and its Influence. By A. E. 
TAYLOR. Pp.x+158. London, etc.: 
Harrap. 5s. net. 

THIS book reviews the influence which 

Platonism has exercised on all later 

times, largely through the medium of 

Christian theology. The first chapter 

traces the channels through which it 

has flowed; the other three chapters 
are devoted to the principles of science, 
the rule of life, and the theology of 

Plato. Few scholars (and I am not 

one of them) are competent to criticise 

a work showing such mastery of the 

whole tradition of Western theology 

and philosophy. Its value is fortu- 
nately unaffected by Professor Taylor’s 


peculiar view of the Socratic contribu- 
tions to Platonism. There is perhaps 
a slight tendency to modernise some 
parts of the Platonic doctrine. It is 
not enough to say that what is ‘ really 
meant’ by the doctrine of Reminiscence 
is that sense experience suggests to us 
the forms by exhibiting a series of more 
remote or closer approximations to an 
ideal limit (p. 36). If this were all, 
Reminiscence would have no bearing 
on the question of immortality. But 
such reservations are of little import- 
ance. Every Platonist will be deeply 
grateful for this lucid and comprehen- 
sive survey. 
F. M. CORNFORD. 


GREEK PROPER NAMES. 


Introduction a lV Etude critique du Nom 
propre grec. Fasc. I-III. By C. 
AUTRAN. Pp. 240. Paris: Paul 
Geuthner, 1925. Price 20 frs. per 
fasc. 

Up till now there has been no 

systematic study of Greek place-names. 

Sundwall’s Die einheimischen Namen der 

Lykier, which is an_ indispensable 

introduction to the subject, deals only 

with a corner of the field, and other 
works, such as_ Fick’s Vorgriechische 

Oritsnamen, are scrappy and uncritical. 

Person-names have received more 


attention, but, so far, there has been no 
attempt to utilise in the study of the 
subject the vast amount of material 
that has accumulated, mainly from 
Western Asia, during the last twenty 
or thirty years; and from the linguistic 
standpoint Fick-Bechtel and Pape- 
Benseler are equally antiquated. For 
this reason there was need of such a 
work as M. Autran’s, where the facts 
and theories of the geographer, the 
orientalist, the egyptologist, and the 
linguist have been collected with 
enormous industry. The first fasci- 
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culus of this work is devoted to a 
somewhat verbose exposition of the 
principles which, M. Autran conceives, 
must guide the study of Greek names; 
the second and third give us the first 
instalment of the place-names from 
"ABa:to'’Hrextpywy. Each Greek name 
is accompanied in parallel columns by 
‘homologues’ from Asia Minor, Italy, 
and other parts of the Mediterranean 
world, and footnotes of the kind we 
expect from the author of Tarkondemos 
furnish a detailed commentary. 

M. Autran’s view that Greek names, 
like the Greek vocabulary in general, 
preserve a considerable pre-hellenic, 
non-indogermanic element, will, of 
course, be accepted without question. 
There will also be general agreement 
with what he says (p. 57 f.) on the 
necessity of recognising that the Greek 
alphabet was often used to represent 
sounds unknown to its inventors, and 
that, therefore, we must be prepared 
for apparent phonetic irregularities. 
His remarks, too, on the subject of the 
relationship of languages (p. 61 f.) are 
very sound. It is becoming clearer 
day by day that the orthodox views 
(or the views lately orthodox) on this 
subject must be modified. In_ his 
detailed discussion of the Greek name 
(‘Le Paradoxe du Nom propre grec,’ 
p. 1 ff.), however, M. Autran definitely 
takes leave of common sense. There is 
a certain number of names, mostly con- 
sisting, so far as we know, of one term, 
like Achilles, Odysseus, which have their 
pre-hellenic character clearly stamped 
upon them. Compound names, on the 
other hand, are indogermanic in form. 
They may, it is true, be adaptations or 
translations (a possibility with which 
M. Autran does not reckon) of pre- 
hellenic names, but it is difficult to see 
how this could be proved. M. Autran 
argues at great length that, because 
TIoXuvetnns would appear to be a name 
of ill omen, the elements IIoAv- and 
veeens have nothing to do with the 
Greek troAv and veixos. But the name, 
for all we know, may be purely literary; 
in any case, it is a transparent forma- 
tion of indogermanic type, and to that 
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extent it is an indogermanic name. 
That it may have been based, by way 
of adaptation or translation, on a pre- 
hellenic name is a supposition that 
might interest psychologists, but has 
no direct bearing on Greek onomastic 
from the linguistic side. On p. 39, 
‘Aprroxpatns is explained as a phonetic 
adaptation of an Egyptian phrase, and 
on p. 40 it is said to be absurd to 
identify the first element in IloAvapyos 
with the Greek wodv. If it were known 
for a fact that the first bearers of these 
and similar names had been members 
ofa pacar which did not speak an 
indogermanic language, we might infer, 
reasonably enough, that these names 
were adaptations or translations of non- 
indogermanic names; but we should, at 
the same time, insist that they were, 
formally, good indogermanic names. 
The case of such names as the Latin 
Mamnilius or the English James, which 
are not formally indogermanic, is quite 
different; here a foreign origin 1s self- 
evident. For compound Greek names, 
on the other hand, the assumption of 
foreign evidence must rest on concrete 
historical evidence. 

M. Autran is not a comparative 
philologist, and his etymologies often 
will not bear close examination. The 
comparison of Taéepa with ‘Irish’ 
cader is not convincing, because the 
‘Irish’ cadery does not exist. Etruscan 
puint is equated (p. 91, n. 1) with 
Sanscrit pani- ‘merchant,’ but the 
character of the nasal in the Sanscrit 
word, alone, shows that this is 
impossible. It is rightly pointed out 
(p. 96, n. 1) that the name of Athena 
must be pre-hellenic, but the etymology 
suggested (1b. n. 3) can only be 
described as preposterous. It is not 
clear that atanfia is a native Lycian 
name, though the suffix is Lycian and 
‘ Aegean’; the word may be simply the 
Greek ’A@jvaz ‘ lycianised.” 

As a collection of material, M. 
Autran’s work promises to be ex- 
tremely useful, but his linguistic 
speculations will require to be severely 
controlled. 

J. FRASER. 
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MENANDER’S EPITREPONTES. 


Menander: Das Schiedsgericht (Epttre- 
ponies). Erklart von U. VON WILAMO- 
WITZ-MOELLENDORFF. Pp. vil+219. 
Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhand- 
lung, 1925. 9 G.M. 

THis admirable book is far more than 

an edition of the Epitrepontes. Besides 

the complete text of that play, with a 

full commentary and a verse transla- 

tion, it includes an excellent introduc- 
tion, and a very interesting chapter 
upon the art of Menander. There is 
nothing startling in Wilamowitz’s treat- 
ment of the papyrus and parchment 
material. Like most recent editors he 
accepts both Petersburg II and Z, and 
assigns the former, in the usual way, to 
the last scene of the first act, the latter 
to the opening of the fourth. In dis- 
cussing the structure of the play he 
does not consider the possibility that 
an interval of one night elapses between 

Acts II. and III. This has not, I 

think, been suggested, but is supported 

by the repetition of avproy (ll. 197 and 

198) at the close of Act II. Wilamo- 

witz admits (as Menandrian) such an 

interval in the Heautontimorumenos. 

With regard to the lost portions, the 

most striking point is his firm convic- 

tion that the opening scene was fol- 
lowed by the appearance of a god, as in 
the Perthketromene, the Heros, the Floren- 
tine Comedy, and some of the lost plays. 
It must be admitted that the facts are 
so complicated that the audience can 
scarcely have learnt them all, at an 
early point, by any other method, but 
the Efpztrepontes (as Wilamowitz main- 
tains) is a work of Menander’s maturity, 
and certainly later than the Perikes- 
romene at least. Seeing that none of 
Terence’s Menandrian plays has the 
divine prologue, the matter can hardly 
be treated as beyond dispute. It seems, 
however, very likely that Wilamowitz 
is right: if so, the suggestion may be 
hazarded that Terence deliberately 
avoided such models, and this may 
help to account for the fact, which 
surprises Wilamowitz (p. 142), that 

Terence uses none of the plays included 

in any known Greek selection of 

Menander. The general discussion of 

the function and antecedents of the 


divine prologue is excellent, and Leo’s 
attempt to prove the existence in 
Greece of Terentian prologues is effec- 
tively criticised. 

The section of the introduction 
devoted to masks and costumes is 
slight, and in the matter of stage archi- 
tecture the views adopted have been 
severely shaken by the recent work of 
Armin von Gerkan at Priene. 

Of the new readings the most attrac- 
tive is perhaps avy 8’ éyw (with Capps’ 
ouverratte) in 1. 261. There are many 
other interesting suggestions, but it is 
not clear that gaps have been systemati- 
cally measured. Of the illustrative 
notes an excellent example is that on 
1. 142, a discussion of oaths, which has 
the rare quality of Neil’s best work on 
the Knights. 

Wilamowitz insists that the Hecyra 
(as Sidonius saw) is a palpable imita- 
tion of the Epitrepontes, and concludes 
that Terence is closely following Apollo- 
dorus, whose play, like the Captivt, 
illustrates the serious trend of post- 
Menandrian comedy. Such views (not, 
of course, new) form a timely corrective 
to Norwood’s chapter on the Hecyra in 
The Art of Terence, where the Epitre- 
pontes is not mentioned, and the very 
features which Apollodorus has_bor- 
rowed from Menander are described as 
‘totally new’ tm Terence. On_ the 
general question of Terence’s relation 
to his models, however, Wilamowitz 1s 
cautious, and he does not venture to 
use his plays, as wholes, for evidence of 
Menander’s handling. Hence he can 
compare the detailed structure of the 
Epitrepontes only with that of the 
Pertketromene, of which he gives an 
interesting analysis. The ‘Samia’ 
(whose right to that name he repeatedly 
denies) he considers too imperfect for 
general discussion. He attacks the 
theory that the arbitration-scene tn the 
E pitrepontes is an imitation of Euripides’ 
A lope. 

The best parts of the book are per- 
haps the discussion of Menander’s 
language and style, and the analysis of 
the characters of the Epitrepontes. Of 
these characters he regards only the 
cook as a merely typical figure. He 
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draws admirable distinctions between 
the three male slaves, and shows con- 
vincingly that Smicrines is a real in- 
dividual, though occasionally degraded 
by Menander for the satisfaction of the 
gallery. Best of all is his charming 
account of Habrotonon. The least 
satisfactory passages deal with Pam- 
phile, ‘die in der Enge der wohler- 
zogenen attischen Jungfrau und der 
triibseligen Vereinsamung ihrer Ehe 
kaum ein Wort wagt.’ This hardly 
does justice to her reported resistance 
to her father, and it is not confirmed by 
the surviving scraps of their dialogue, 
especially the opening of Z1, 

GN’ ef pe oS fw roGro ph reloas éué 

ovxért warnp kplvot’ a» dd\Xd Seoxdbrns 
—lines as antithetical as Syriscus’ 

ovx eSpects rovr’ écriv dAX’ ddalpects 


which he labels ‘rhetorisch in vollem 
Gegensatz zu dem komischen Stil’ 
(p. 64) and deliberately ‘unmenan- 
drisch’ (p. 158). Nor does he comment 
upon the tragic rhythm of this part of 
ZI, which forms a parallel to the 
anagnorists in the Periketromene, of which 
he writes (p. 152), ‘Ich kenne keine 
Analogie und vermag mich an die Dis- 
harmonie des Stiles nicht zu gewohn- 
en.’ He seems also, in his anxiety to 
deny that the Epitrepontes was a drame 
@ thése, to minimise unduly the signifi- 
cance of Charisius’ attitude towards 
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Pamphile (p. 126), though later (p. 162) 
he classes the Epitrepontes as one of the 
plays ‘welche im Grunde recht ernst- 
hafte Probleme behandeln.’ 

With regard to style, he rightly 
emphasises the realism of the language, 
and the absence of misplaced rhetoric: 
the whole of this section deserves 
careful study. The translation is very 
readable: I am not competent to say 
more. 

In conclusion, it need scarcely be 
said that here, as always, Wilamowitz’s 
vast and humane learning illuminates 
countless aspects of his theme. The 
book is full of admirable comments 
upon Greek and Roman comedy, and 
upon much besides, and it has some 
engaging personal touches. He admits 
that in one point he dare not trust his 
judgment, because his schoolmasters, 
not content with casting him for 
Maskarill in a performance of Lessing’s 
Schatz, improved the occasion by 
putting the class through the Trinum- 
mus. His diffidence is needless, for 
most lovers of Plautus will echo his 
words, and not least the implied ad- 
miration for the bulk of that great 
playwright’s work: ‘In ihm langweilt 
man sich selbst bei Plautus, und es ist 
nur die zopfige Zimperlichkeit, die den 
Trinummus bevorzugt, weil er dezenter 
und tugendhafter scheint.’ 


D. S. ROBERTSON. 


HELLENISTIC POETRY. 


Hellentstische Dichtung in der Zeit des 
Kalltmachos. Von U. Von WILAMo- 
WITZ- MOELLENDORFF. Two vols. 
Vol. I., pp. vii+244; Vol. II., pp. 
338. Berlin: Weidmann, 1924. 

In his preface Professor von Wilamo- 

witz-Moellendorff expresses the hope 

that, though no longer able to enter 
upon new paths, he may yet succeed in 
moving forward a step on the old. His 
confidence will certainly seem justified 
to those who peruse these two volumes, 
the first of which contains an account 
of the Hellenistic ‘background,’ dis- 
cerning notices of the various poets, 
and by far the best appraisement of 
Callimachus which has yet been written, 
while the second supplies us with a 


series of ‘interpretations’ of Callima- 
chus’ Hymns and other productions of 
the Alexandrians and their Roman 
Imitators. How impossible it is to 
deal with the points and problems 
raised by such a work within the limits 
of a review will be clear from a brief 
summary of its contents. Vol. I. is 
divided into three sections. In the first 
of these the author begins his descrip- 
tion of the Hellenistic world with a 
series of brilliant chacrater-sketches of 
the leading Diadochi, justifying this 
procedure by the assertion that the age 
and its tendencies were largely deter- 
mined by the characters of a few great 
men. Here perhaps he exaggerates, 
but in view of the results the reader 
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will not quarrel with the plea. Pp. 4o- 
go deal generally with the political and 
social condition of the Greek world 
during this period. They contain many 
illuminating remarks (¢.g. on ‘ Asiatic 
Prose,’ pp. 53-55), but the account 
suffers from compression; and such a 
statement as that on p. 82, that Hel- 
lenistic poetry exhibits few traces of 
love towards women, is surely more 
than paradoxical. Much truer is the 
remark on p. 89 that the age is romantic 
rather than sentimental. Part 2 of this 
volume (pp. gI-151) is perhaps the least 
' interesting portion of the work. The 
author describes the fate of classical 
prose and poetry in the Hellenistic Age, 
and reviews the achievements of the 
earlier Alexandrians—in particular the 
Epigrammatists—and their forerunners 
like Antimachus. He certainly adds 
some new touches to the traditional 
account; but, after all, has he not said 
himself in his preface: ‘Bei Leuten, 
die sich gebarden, als wiissten wir tiber 
Antimachos oder Philitas Bescheid, 
kann ich nichts lernen’? Part 3 con- 
tains first (pp. 152-169) an account of 
Alexandria, its population, the Museum, 
etc., then (pp. 169-218) an extremely 
interesting article on Callimachus. 
Here again one may disagree with some 
statements about Callimachus’ life— 
e.g. with those made on p. 171'— 
but no one has written with greater 


1 Need Tzetzes’ phrase (veavioxos rijs avdAjjs) 
refer to C.’s first position at Court (of which 
incidentally we know nothing) ? Is it conceiv- 
able that C., while engaged at the library, was 
enrolled in the Royal Corps of veavicxa for 

urposes of pay? Another remark of Tzetzes 
Creare hoary KadAluaxos xal 'Eparoc6évys), and the 
famous f¢nBov ér Svra in the Vit. Apol/on., may 
perhaps have the same application. 
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insight about the poet’s temperament 
and literary ideals. The comparison 
with Voltaire and the remarks which 
precede it are particularly good. It is 
useful, too, to have here an account of 
the new discoveries, such as the A rsenoe 
and the Victory of Sostbsus, though the 
author’s dating of the latter seems very 
disputable.*2 There are also _ brief 
notices of Lycophron, Aratus, and 
Apollonius, which are all worth careful 
study. The volume concludes with a 
short account of the later Hellenistic 
Age and the Roman imitators. Here 
the remarks on Propertius are the most 
valuable. 

The contents of the second volume 
are even more varied and detailed than 
those of the first. There are sections 
on Callimachus, various epigrams, Theo- 
critus, Lycophron, Apollonius, Clean- 
thes’ Hymn to Zeus, Aratus, Catullus’ 
Hellenistic poems, and the Copa. In 
dealing with some of these writers—e.g. 
Lycophron, Cleanthes, Aratus—the 
author selects a passage and gives us a 
model of a commentary ; for others he 
supplies a more general analysis. Most 
important are his elucidations of Calli- 
machus’ Hymns (pp. 1-87) and the long 
section on Apollonius (pp. 165-256), 
where he tackles the thorny question of 
Apollonius’ relation to Callimachus as 
regards the Argonautic myth. 

Clearly these two volumes constitute 
a work which those who are curious 
about Alexandrian poetry will long have 
occasion to consult : 

3) yap én’ atro 
wip rods Mouvcéwr wrdvras fcewe xddous. 


E. A. BARBER. 


2 Cf. Class. Rev. XXXIX. (1925) 1-2, p. 30. 


COLLECTANEA ALEXANDRINA. 


Collectanea Alexandrina. Edidit Jo- 
HANNES U. POWELL. Pp. 252. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1925. 
28s. net. 


In his preface Mr. Powell defines his 
work as a collection of the remains of 
Alexandrine poets, Epic, Elegiac, Lyric, 
and Ethic (323-146 B.c.), with the ex- 
ception of those of whose work much 
remains ; but he does not restrict him- 


self unduly. The poet on p. 76 is 
(Platt) as late as Nonnus; there are 
fragments of Apollonius Rhodius and 
Callimachus (p.194: so Blass) ; and an 
Epimetrum contains new fragments of 
earlier Epic writers. On the other 
hand one misses writers like Parthenius 
and Macho, who, whatever their date, 
seem to fit in better with pp. 1-176 
than many of the semi-literary and 
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sometimes semi-metrical writings which 
follow. His second purpose, which is 
to group together many writers pub- 
lished hitherto in inconvenient form 
or in obsolete and rare books, including 
almost all new poetical fragments, he 
has accomplished with a marvellous 
completeness. In doing so he makes 
many helpful suggestions, and his criti- 
cism of the texts is sound and scholarly. 
One notices, for instance, Scaropz7rev- 
ovoa in Hermesianax 7. 19; the supple- 
ments of Ep. Adesp., p. 73, v. 13, and 
P- 77, ¥. 34; two corrections of Isyllus, 
vv. 47 and 60, which he should have 
placed in the text; suggestions on 
Philodamus, vv. 126 and 138; a quite 
certain emendation in [Cercid.] 17. 27; 
an excellent suggestion on Cercid. 8. 13 ;1 
the best suggestion to date (p. 232) for 
Phoenix 1. 4: 85 ov«l d:0d0us dorépwy 
ediEnro; vudn=vuydn in Lyr. A desp. 
189 ; some very able criticism on the 
text of [Mesomedes] p. 198; and a 
most excellent correction of a fragment 
(p. 251) of Choerilus or Samius, and 
another (p. 250) of Antimachus VI. 
There are, of course, many other excel- 
lent readings, some of which will be 
noted below. For three reasons—for 
the completeness of the work, for a most 
diligent study of all relevant publica- 
tions, and for Mr. Powell’s own acute, 
though somewhat shy, scholarship— 
everyone will feel deeply grateful. The 
course rightly taken by the editor of 
Liddell and Scott in treating this as a 
standard book renders it indispensable; 
at the same time it may perhaps en- 
courage the reviewer to append to these 
inadequate encomia a somewhat search- 
ing criticism of possible errors. 

A defect which strikes even a dabbler 
in these authors is that Mr. Powell has 
neglected throughout to consult the 
papyri which are preserved within easy 
reach of Oxford. Neither he nor Mr. 
Scott (despite ‘nuper recensuit,’ p. 179) 
have gone as far even as the British 
Museum. The effect is that a large 
number of suggestions on these and 
other writers are merely waste of ink 
and paper. Again, can Mr. Powell 
really suppose that amy purpose is 


1 E.g. ovht rap els dperdy (xal rdrapayd- (the last 
seven letters with Powell)]-des lyvevers ddA. 


Ig! 


served by Cr.’s notes on the remaining 
letters of fr. A of the Boy and Cock, 
pp. 182-183? Why should not Jrodu[ 
be atrodrey or ém’ od’yp or anything 
else? Why should he on p. 195 give 
E. Maas’ wholly unmetrical supple- 
ments in which he does not believe? 
And why on p. 141 print a restoration 
of v. 15 of which the first portion is 
untranslatable—[yAdooav ¢@] would 
serve—and the second half, as he recog- 
nises on Limenius 29, unmetrical; as 


indeed is -||7r@v madyov. || “Hv in v. 7? 
The instances given above are only 
of such supplements as should deceive 
no one. But there are many cases 
where Mr. Powell on a smaller scale 
accepts very doubtful suggestions. In 
Piers p. 194 why zrot <cr>>as {epas 
which is unmetrical) rather than ror’ 
aotépas (which fits the space better: see 
facs.) ? «at Tvy’ dumvpltlas despite the 
accent may be «al rv yaprupitl (= yo 
eur.). Why émr@édalts rather than 
ém’ @dalis? Why “Eppupav aioe 8’ 
rather than éppipav: av: 6’...? = Till 
the subject is known these and other 
readings here are quite uncertain. 
I fancy we have a fable interpreted in 
majorem poetae gloriam. One other 
instance will suffice. In Philodamus 
(p. 166, v. 36) why @&[as 8 dp]yuo», 
which you cannot open, rather than 
(¢.g.) otxov, which you can (Pind. P. 
V. 108)? And in v. 26 why yecpi mdd- 
Awy S[éplas? You cannot brandish a 
fleece. You can only brandish a spear, 
for which dopas (nom. of Soparos) is 
quite good Alexandrine, like Sodpas, 
or a sham one like the vdpOn&: e.g. 
aptu8a|rXes S[op]as. Elsewhere Mr. 
Powell is vague on matters of dress. 
Euphorion 46: gorraréos ... Ko- 
Odpvm (where read aAnv for adnv ?) can 
only refer to Dionysus, and should come 
after fy. 18. Nor can you (Philetas 17) 
have a papa (for xoppa) of withies, 
nor do you wear a padyupa round your 
waist. The ancients frequently used 
their girdles of leather for other pur- 
poses and broke or lost them; the 
beggar cut a withy instead: «Aja that 
is. There are other cases in which 
Mr. Powell has been misled. Few will 
suppose that birds do or ever did creep 
(Simmias, fr. 24) ; €p7re:, which is mere 
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dittography, has displaced (¢.g.) goces. 
And why write the imperfect here, any 
more (¢.g.) than in Hermesianax 7. 4? 
Mr. Powell is neither tailor nor sailor ; 
he deserts a certain correction of his 
own in Ap. Rhod., fr. g, in order to allow 
Professor Murray to caulk the timbers 
of his boat with aroyzido:. Nor shall 
he (p. 192, Lyr. Adesp. 20) moor any 
craft of mine off the coast just outside 
a safe fresh-water anchorage. Read 
€.g. remrordAiOwv [de’ dpw]y—cairns of 
small stones being set to mark the 
channel. In v. 8 of the same poem 
mave 1S meaningless, and TmapaTporwy a 
vox nihilt (read ¢.g. yapa] mapa mp.). 
A little more knowledge of bee-keeping 
(and of the freedom with which the 
Alexandrines used compounds) would 
have led Mr. Powell (p. 185) to excise 
all mention of the inane theory that 
ALTOKeVTpoL can mean other than 
‘leaving behind their stings’ (v. 15). 
Perhaps the bees are not mwndoupyoi, 
but mreAceoupyot (Ar. 623b 29: coined 
from dav@enoupyos; they used the resin 
to wax the floors of their hives). More- 
over, they are not daoxemets (which is 
unmetrical), but their honey is aox«nOés 
[ro] according to Antimachus. These 
are trifling flaws. There are few serious 
errors. Among these must be classed 
the suggestion on [Alcman] p. 186 
that these verses are part of an Antho- 
logy (where is the lemma ?); on p. 20g 
(fr. 7. 3 of Cercidas) that variants are 
not recorded in the margin (is 6\eOpov 
a gloss on mXéO por and is orjanoyiada 
a gloss 2s and on p. 184, where he 
mistakes pn Kpove, ‘stop knocking,’ for 
pn xpovons. In reality there is no 
‘Marissaeum melos’; there are two 
fragments: (a) metrical (as Garrod saw), 
vv. I-6, in which Joseph speaks 1, 5, 
and 6, and Potiphar’s wife 2-4 (drt 
Li Ooiparvoy Keira évéxupa); 
(5) 7 and 8—probably prose—Romeo 
and Juliet. In ([Cercid.] 18. 17 Mr. 
Powell has been lured into a grave 
metrical error bya discreetly anonymous 
Oxonian. 

Mr. Powell is throughout somewhat 
hampered by his addiction to correction 
ex ductu literarum. On p. 4 (Nicae- 
netus 7) he actually follows Jacobs and 
Meineke in seeking an emendation to 
explain the variants in v. 4 of Sddpos 
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(which is correct) and péyas, already 
seen to be a variant (probably correct) 
of rays in v. I. Yet in v. 2 you have 
the variants Kanov, aodov, and xXpNTTOV. 
Where the sense is the same it is hard 
to detect such errors: but it is doubtful 
if Euphorio in 44. 4 wrote Conv when 
he meant uy7v: ‘he breathed his last 
as the surge éxdAuyev ddovras.’ When 
the error is by false suggestion correc- 
tion is easy, as in Rhianus, fr. I (p. 10), 
v. 10, émtAnOeras ovvena yaiay woooty 
émioreiBet .. .3 v.13, xeparsp 8’ wirép 
aotépas taxes (for avyévas: Meineke's 
reading is wholly un-Greek). Further, 
Mr. Powell appears to recognise insufh- 
ciently the probability of errors in the 
order of words, and many of the follow- 
ing suggestions are based on this: Ap. 
Rhod., fr. 10, Awrsados wpotepot xapov 
épyatat Aiw. Euphorio, fr. 50, v. I, 
Tov dca tT’ pt; V. 2, Won 7] hvAXrov 
éte<w > éxpiprparo. Fr. 126: Tzetzes 
read xal ‘xeip<a 0’> imos.,’ whence 
xépa O imma. The MS. tradition of 
Tzetzes is unmetrical. Eratosthenes, 
jv. 22, ‘tpayov Hiller.” No: conj. 
by Soter (1535). Doubtless Eratosthenes 
wrote on the game In an aside ‘non 
aliam ob culpam.’ Much of his diction 
is preserved in Herod. Mime VIII.+ 
Nonnus. Fr. 23,ao7Tea nai? Philetas, 
fr. 3, mwrovpas; fr. 25, V. 2, Mpouves- 
KOLoLY (Headlam). Hermesianax 7, v0 
62, xal mavtwy picos Ktrwmpevov, o€vyxo- 
Aor ; v.72, waons (a sine qua non) for 
rauTns ; v. 76, Opjaav for Ojnav; v. 98 
(where Powell alone attempts to pre- 
serve the style), ob Batos 3’ eLepopna’ 
advepos (with variants -ov, -q, -etro: ‘cast 
high and dry’—preserving the meta- 
phor of v. 95). Simmuias, fr. I. 7: 
transfer Sovdxecow and éAa<r>>atow, 
reading yAwpotcr. Early editors wrongly 


desired to avoid emrnpedpé/as éiat/arce. 
Fr. II, appas T. re «al ‘Iep. Lépu 7] 
anu Sap 26, v. 16, Braxal (or 4) 5° 
olov . . «3 v. 20 (see on 25. II) ras 5n, 
“Podios xAvros loa Oeois pepaws tock 
mor. ... Alex. Aet. 4. 3, tTpls qvecev 
<cixoot>, remembering its own poet 
Hi ipponax Ur. 18, Xpuaov ills 
e&nxovta). isyllus, v. 39, puaray moe 

V. 46, Dreyua 8 exyévet’ Alyra [6 
ovonacOn)}: for which ¢.g. Ouyaryp oi. 
V. 67, 7AvOe for AGev. Aristonous 
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(p. 163), v. 29, madatay yapitwy ydpuy ? 
P. 173, wiotw “Popaiwy céBopev tav 
peta Nev<yaréav vucr’ Eotiw opavras 
a® dev>>xKcoratay or the like. P. 186 
8(b) was once puxn 8 épavtos 
Aaptradsov ws Um’ avésov. P. Ig0, 
jr. 14, isunmetrical: 0. o. 0. 15, 7éXAa 
yap. 19,v.5, Tay Sopt cwpara Ketpopevay, 
‘shorn of her people.’ 21. v. 6, stet 
dépeey: Mr. Powell is editing Greek, 
not German. Fr. 37, v. 2, petoar [de]} 
Ssadhpovety. Cercidas 4. 51 ¢.g. calraik 
avrey- (or 7, not a) [-ep0évros aadou 
gulonrov (or -arov). Epimetrum 1 
(VI.), p. 250, Aaihece 8 Ee<Cy> Aevéors. 
After making these criticisms it is 


incumbent to recognise that Mr. Powell . 


has done a very great deal in every way, 
but especially on the metrical side, for 
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the authors he has studied. His own 
views and those of others are stated 
throughout with extreme simplicity and 
in excellent and very readable Latin ; 
his taste is never at fault ; and his proof- 
reading of the book is excellent. The 
get-up varies somewhat with the editions 
on which he bases his work; and on 
the technical side the proof-readers of 
the Oxford Press have been unwontedly 
lax in passing letters badly cut (or from 
wrong founts) and faulty alignments. 
But to those of us who can spare little 
time in libraries this collection will be 
an immense boon, and Mr. Powell 
deserves our most sincere thanks. If 
in his ensuing volume he gives us more 
of himself and less of others we shall be 
even more grateful. A. D. KNox. 


THE LOEB LUCIAN. 


Lucian, Vol. IV. With an English 
translation by A. M. HARMON. 
(Loeb Classical Library.) Pp. vii+ 
422. London: Heinemann; New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1925. 
IOS. 

Mr. Harmon has added this further 

volume to his translation of Lucian, 

which began to appear in I913. It 
contains among other writings the enter- 
taining Anacharsts, with its discussion 
of athletics, the extraordinary account 
of that superlative knave Alexander of 

Abronoteichos, the rather dull and 

sycophantic Essays tn Portratture and 

their defence, and the Herodotean 

Goddess of Syria. The translation, as 

in the earlier volumes, is vigorous and 

readable, though with occasional stiff- 
ness and some unnecessary collo- 
quialisms, such as ‘ tremendously 
staunch,’ ‘humans,’ ‘get to be.’ The 

Ionic dialect of the Syr1tan Goddess (‘ The 

Goddesse of Surrye') has been repre- 

sented by adopting the style of Sir John 

Mandeville; but Mandeville is much 

further removed from contemporary 

English than Herodotus was from the 

Greek of Lucian: such sentences as, 

‘So that oon lyde in gyle,’ ‘ye, whan 

thei ne axe not,’ and ‘he ne may not 

liggen in no maner bedde un to tyme 
that his pilgrimage be fulfilled,’ serve 
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rather to demonstrate the ingenuity of 
the translator than to help the reader, 
who may be as unfamiliar with Mande- 
ville as with Herodotus, to the meaning 
of the original. 

The translation is fairly close, but at 
times might be closer without detriment 
to the flow of the English; for instance, 
the emphasis on the adjective when its 
position marks it as predicate might 
have been more frequently brought out, 
and sometimes the force of connecting 
particles in the dialogue might have 
been more precisely given. On the 
other hand it may be questioned 
whether the vocatives & Qauydove and 
@ paxdpve need such special translations 
as ‘you amazing person,’ and ‘my un- 
sophisticated friend.’ Mr. Harmon 
shows much fertility of resource in 
varying his rendering of words which 
recur in different contexts: thus Lucian 
is very fond of using tpaymdia and 
cognate words, but Mr. Harmon is 
always ready for him with such phrases 
as ‘bag of tricks,’ ‘pomp and circum- 
stance,’ ‘spectacular career,’ ‘a part in 
their show,’ ‘as they do in the plays.’ 

A few misprints appear in the Greek 
text: BeBaiws (p. 44), a full stop for a 
comma after np£apnv (p. 78), pure ypov 
for T@ puypov (p. 80), txoxpereny 
(p. 180). OwEN. 
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SAPPHO AND HER INFLUENCE. 


Sappho and Her Influence. By Davip 
M. Rosinson, Ph.D., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Archaeology and Epigraphy 
and Lecturer on Greek Literature, 
The Johns Hopkins University (Our 
Debt to Greece and Rome Series). 
Pp. 272, with 22 photographic plates. 
Cm.19 X12. Boston, Massachusetts : 
Marshall Jones Company. ‘55. net. 

IT is one of the drawbacks of a book- 

series that it seems to be a maxim with 

publishers that all its volumes should 

be of the same size. Apart from a 

critical edition withintroduction, transla- 

tion, commentary, excursuses, and index, 
all that can be profitably said about 

Sappho could be got into a hundred 

pases. Mr. Robinson has filled two 

undred and seventy. His enthusiasm 
and industry are beyond praise. He 
has accumulated a mass of material— 
literary, biographical, archaeological— 
for which any future writer on Sappho 

will be in his debt. But there is a 

third ingredient of which his supply 

was short—critical judgment. And the 


resultant dish, to put it brutally, is too 
much like a bibliography to be a book. 
It is doubtless mere prejudice that re- 
fuses to accept Sappho as one who 
‘in attending with her whole soul to 
her business as the poetic and musical 
caterer for successive weddings upon 
an ancient and interesting island, inci- 
dentally made word-music and created 
thought - images which, etc.’ And 
we may forgive the writing of such 
nonsense as ‘the wonderful soft sound 
of the Aeolic Greek,’ and the inclu- 
sion of a verse-translation involving 
Naucrdtts. But it is the unkind truth 
that a professor of literature who talks 
of ‘one of our best American poets,’ a 
Greek scholar who translates yvvasoy 
aopvixoy ‘a female harlot,’ a writer 
who ends a chapter of literary apprecia- 
tion with ‘ “‘ Sappho was incomparably 
the greatest poetess the world has ever 
seen” (Watts-Dunton in ninth ed. | 
Encyclopaedia Britannica),’ 1s not in 
the best tradition of American scholar- 
ship. J. M. EpMonDs. 


GREEK PLAY MUSIC. 


Greck Themes in Modern Musical Settings. 
By ALBERT A. STANLEY (University 
of Michigan Studies XV.). Pp. xxiv-+ 
386; 10 plates and 24 figures. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 
1924. Cloth, $4 (also in separate 

arts). 

The Lyric Portions of Iphigenia in Aulis 
and Iphigenia among the Taurtans. Set 
to music by JANE PEERS NEWHALL 
(Smith College Classical Studies). 
Pp. 49. Boston: C. W. Thompson 
and Co. $1.50. 

Mr. STANLEyY’s volume contains inci- 

dental music for a modern classical 

play, Sappho and Phaon, by Percy 

Mackaye, for Alcestis (in English), [pht- 

genia 1» Tauris (Greek and English), 

two Greek fragments (the Dirge of 

Sicelus from Tralles, and the first strophe 

of the first Pythian, set to the themes, 

of very doubtful authenticity, ‘ dis- 
covered ’ by Kircher in the seventeenth 
century), and a symphonic poem, A #tis. 

He makes use of simple harmonies, 


aiming at a compromise which shall be 
effective, rather than at archaeological 
exactitude. The accompaniment is 
written generally for clarinets, flutes, 
and harps. The book also includes 
much information about the dresses 
worn, the stage arrangements, and the 
dance-movements at Michigan perform- 
ances. Our impression is that the 
music, which shows a certain kinship 
to that of Dr. Abdy Williams, is 
pleasing and inoffensive, but not very 
exciting. Whether on the whole a 
more modern treatment is not better 
than an inexact compromise is disput- 
able. To our own ear—working only 
it is true, with a piano—the effect 
often seems to be simply that of a more 
or less pleasant hymn-tune gone subtly 
wrong. Butthe enthusiasm for experi- 
ments, shown by the account of these 
productions and by the publication of 
the music in so handsome a book, is a 
rebuke to some of our older Universities. 
Mrs. Newhall’s music for Euripides is 
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simple, and is meant to be accompanied 
only by a flute. It is a pity that she 
has adopted J. H. Schmidt’s metrical 
systems, and that no English words are 
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printed. Also, the flute is not so satis- 
factory for the accompaniment of the 
human voice as the clarinet—and after 
all the aulos was a reed instrument. 

J. T. SHEPPARD. 


GREEK ACCENTS. 


A Short Guide to the Accentuation of 
Ancient Greek. By J. P. PosTGATE, 
Litt.D., F.B.A. Pp.x+96. London, 
at the University Press of Liverpool 
(Hodder and Stoughton),1924. Cloth, 
ros. 6d. net. 

PROFESSOR PosTGATE’S book contains 

an account of our knowledge of the 

character of the Greek accent (Chapters 

I. and III. and an Appendix), a sum- 

mary of the rules of Greek accentuation 

(Chapter II.), and a plea for a reform 

in the practice and teaching of Greek 

accentuation (Chapter IV.). 

He is surely right in urging that 
Greek be pronounced with a stress 
accent on the marked syllables. The 
use of a pitch accent would be extremely 
difficult, even if we knew precisely how 
the Greek accent sounded, and that is 
very far from being the case. Conse- 
quently, the only practical way to give 
a meaning to the written accents is to 
stressthem. There is no need to falsif 
the quantities in so doing. English 
habits of speech do, of course, tend to 
make av@pw7ros and dovdevos either =vu 
or u~u; but a very little practice will 
enable one to dwell upon the unaccented 
long vowels and upon all consonant 


groups. 


CUNTZ’S 


Die Geographie des Ptolemaeus: Galliae 
Germania Raetia Noricum Pannontae 
Illyricum Italia. WHandschriften, Text 
und Untersuchung von OTTo CUNTZ. 
Pp. v+226; with three maps. Ber- 
lin: Weidmann, 1923. M. 10. 

C. MULLER’s edition gives a bare list of 

thirty-eight MSS.—previously discussed 

elsewhere—and his readings are eclectic. 

To establish order Professor Cuntz 

provides a section of Ptolemy with a 

very full apparatus from seven MSS. 

chosen as exhaustive and including one 

(Urbinas) not used by Miiller. They 

fall into two classes, X and RW, diverg- 


If these two reforms are carried out 
the rhythmic structure of the language 
will be preserved, and the complicated 
rules for the position of the accent need 
not be learned. It is well enough to 
have these clearly stated, as they are in 
Professor Postgate’s second chapter; 
but I pity one who must take this 
difficult way to a mastery of Greek 
writing just because he accents Greek 
words according to the Latin rule. 

It is unfortunate that Professor Post- 
gate perpetuates Sievers’ doctrine that 
syllables are made long by ending in 
a consonant. Are we then to read 
(Il. I. 9), 


Anrots xat Adds vlds> 6 ydp Bactrt xoAwbels, 


with a sense pause between vio and ¢ 0; 
or (Jl. VI. 137), 


dadidra * xparepds yap tye rpduos dydpos duoxdy, 


with a sense pause between Sedsora « 
and parepos? I had hoped that my 
paper in the Transactions of the American 
Philological Association for 1922 would 
persuade scholars to adopt a more 
sensible view of syllabification in Greek 
and Latin. 
E. H. STURTEVANT. 


PTOLEMY. 


ing by selection of variants from an 
uncial archetype going back to Ptolemy's 
copy, which already had variants in 
names and reckonings (see his own 
statement, II. 1. 3). Three MSS. of the 
inferior class have maps by the same 
hand as the text: no special Ptolemaic 
tradition can be claimed for the twenty- 
seven set of Ur and R, still less for the 
sixty-eight set of ©. Agathodaemon 
appears late in the tradition, and may 
be put late (end of antiquity or Byz.). 
For Illyricum and Germany proper, 
which lies outside Roman itineraries, 
the notes, mostly textual, claim only to 
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supplement Miiller. Not here must 
the curious look for what Ptolemy does 
with the Scandian islands. But on 
pp. 67-68 one might expect more 
emphasis on his strange displacement 
of several modes really on the Roman 
side of the Rhine. 

The other countries are elaborately 
treated to discover Ptolemy’s methods 
of work. Only a few latitudes were 
astronomically fixed—and he could 
treat some even of these cavalierly 
(p. 100), He made much use of ill- 
Oriented itineraries from centres fixed 
fairly correctly, as Rome, Aquileia, 
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Lyons, or badly, as Boulogne and even 
Milan; and his reluctance here at least 
(p. 119) to reduce distances contributes 
to his amazing distortions of familiar 
countries, not least of Italy. Ptolemy 
himself is responsible: his debt to 
Marinus has been exaggerated (p. 124). 

Professor Cuntz tabulates his results 
on three large charts, explained by an 
alphabetical commentary, and stresses 
their bearings on the extant Itinerary 
material (pp. 127f.). The book will be 
a valuable instrument for Ptolemy's text 
and methods. 

J. O. THomson. 


THEORIES OF THE LAUGHABLE. 


The Ancient Rhetorical Theories of the 
Laughable : The Greek Rhetorictans and 
Cicero (University of Wisconsin 
Studies, No. 21). By Mary A. GRANT, 
Assistant Professor in Classics, Uni- 
versity of Kansas. Pp. 168. Madison, 
1924. $2.00. 

Miss GranT has added a creditable 

piece of work to the Wisconsin series. 

Its scope is hardly what a reading 

public familiar with Bergson and others 

might expect, for the author eschews 
philosophical discussion and _ psycho- 
logical analysis of laughter on elaborate 
modern lines, and aims simply at col- 
lecting and restating the half-scientific 
ideas of the Greeks and Cicero on The 
Laughable, ideas which arose chiefly in 
connexion with their incursions into 
the field of Rhetoric. Starting from 
uncritical observations on the correct 
use of laughter, the pre-Socratics paved 
the way for the more discriminating 
treatment of the laughable, which cul- 
minated with Aristotle and was ex- 
panded by the later rhetoricians, who 
drew upon his results and passed them 
on to Cicero. The treatise before us 
sets down in orderly fashion whatever 
has been preserved of this ancient body 
of thought about the nature of the 
emotion of laughter, the means of 
exciting that emotion, and, above all, 
the proper and the improper use of it, 
especially in oratory. For the most 
part this theory revolves round the 
ethics of laughter, and much of it sets 
forth ‘the relation of laughter to daily 


life and conduct’ as the Greek rhe- 
toricians and Cicero viewed the matter. 

A discussion of the opinions recorded 
by Greek thinkers regarding the various 
kinds of the laughable and its appro- 
priate seasons and objects leads to a 
review of the literature in which these 
forms of laughter found expression. An 
application of extremely simple prin- 
ciples to the non-serious types, grouped 
under Iambic, Old Comedy, the Mime, 
Satyr Drama, and the writings of the 
Cynics, brings out some suggestive 
features of each type with surprising 
clearness and point ; and the same pro- 
cedure is followed with Ciceronian 
theory and the Comic Senses to which 
Cicero applied his guiding conceptions. 
An analysis, based on Quintilian, of 
terms like ridiculum and urbanstas 
carries a step further the attempts at 
definition in the field of antique wit 
and humour, and completes Miss Grant’s 
survey. 

The governing distinction between 
the liberal and the illiberal jest is felt 
throughout. Latin literature and rhe- 
torical theory continue the Greek 
tradition, dissecting motives and pre- 
scribing rules, with an eye always to 
the promotion of morality. With Cicero 
the moral distinctions tend to emerge 
as differences of taste, fashioned by 
convention and propriety. Prevailing 
theory makes strongly against malicious 
laughter and the illiberal jest, and 
plenty of evidence is forthcoming to 
refute the notion that ‘the earliest 
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mames and definitions of humour 
described only its more intellectual and 
bitter forms.’ 

Miss Grant’s ‘study’ marks a decided 
advance on Arndt’s dissertation, pub- 
lished twenty years ago. It not merely 
is three times as bulky, it contains 
much interesting critical matter, and 
gives a good idea of the careful work 
done by American scholars in this 
department of philology. We should 
have been glad to encounter some of 
the funny things that Caesar found in 
Greek books ‘On Laughter’; but these 
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books have perished, and we possess 
little more than the somewhat dry 
generalities of ancient students of rhe- 
toric and philosophers. Yet even these, 
as this treatise proves, yield many illu- 
minating ideas on the ever-intriguing 
problem of the laughable. 

A few slips have crept in. urbanus, 
p- 136, should be urbanas ; evyapsovotia, 
p- 153, and Tyrell, p. 161; to has fallen 
out before Lucilius, p. 134; and the 
cacophonous unmotivated for unmotived 
seems gratuitous. 

T. CALLANDER. 


AN EDITION OF THE AULULARIA. 


Plautus: Aulularia. Herausgegeben 
und mit erklarenden Anmerkungen 
verseben von Dr. K. Kunst. Wien, 
1923. 

Tuis first Heft of a new series of select 

Latin and Greek texts for Austrian 

Mittelschulen leaves much to desire, not 

only in the printing (Greek words in- 

accurate). The notes will hardly help 
teacher or pupil. Metrically there is no 
key to Old Latin prosody: syllables 
that are shortened by Iambic Law 
might at least be marked in the text, 


TERENCE IN 


Die Geschichte des Terenztextes im Alter- 
tum. By GUNTHER JACHMANN. Pp. 
152; 12 illustrations. Rektoratspro- 
gramm der Universitat. Basel: F. 
Reinhardt. 8 Swiss fr. 

THE author aims at integrating the 

many detail-studies in the problem. 

His method is close, his mind reason- 

able and refreshingly free from me- 

chanical superstition. The following 
is an abstract of his inquiry. (1) Are 
the Terence illustrations ancient? And 
of what date? Engelhardt and Birt 
had brought them down to saec. V. or 
VI. p.C. Leo and Robert threw them 
back to the epoch of Atticus. J. shows 
that L. and R. were mistaken. The 
illustrations are not directly drawn from 
the stage, but literary: ‘One scene one 
picture,’ but a book-scene, not a pro- 
ducer’s group. The illustrations depend 
directly upon the scene-titles, These 


and the reader be informed that ind’ 
and nemp’ and méquidem, etc., were the 
Plautine scansions. A schoolboy should 
be told that zt=id; how tussero differs 
from tubebo; that st redtertt means ‘ as 
soon as he returns,’ not ‘if’; what ob- 
stinare means, etc. Dr. Kunst’s exegesis 
of a characteristic Plautine coarse jest 
in v. 304 must be read to be believed. 
Altogether the book is inferior to 
editions of similar scope in English, 
French or Italian. 
J. S. PHILLIMORE. 


ANTIQUITY. 


points he proves by an ingenious use of 
small indications reinforced by a proba- 
bility of common sense, thus: suppose 
an artist commissioned (by a rich 
amateur) to illustrate Terence—was it 
likely he could see all the plays acted? 
If at all possible, it would take him 
ears to get a chance of Hecyra. The 
illustrations are not single marginal 
figures afterwards combined into groups. 
Our ‘Scenes’ were unknown to the 
stage: the ‘ Book-scene’ goes by entries 
and exits of persons. The illustrator 
often omits to represent a most dramati- 
cally striking moment because he had 
before him only the book-division and 
scene-titles: ¢g., in Ad. 855-881 he 
does not depict Demea’s vital, central 
soliloquy but a duo. Why? Because 
he used a text in which the soliloquy 
and the very short following dialogue 
were combined under a scene-title 
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DEMEA Syrus. So the original artist 
need not be dated to an age when 
Terence still was acted. 

(2) What then is the date of the 
scene-division? Spengel and Leo said 
‘very old’: can we get a precision? It 
goes back to one editor, whose motives 
were entirely literary, not dramatic; 
his original plan has suffered by omis- 
sion; scenes were telescoped and titles 
accommodated to the _ telescoping. 
Every indication preserved, whether in 
a text or a commentator, is justified. 
The established scene-division goes back 
to the established text edition, which 
was made by Valerius Probus of 
Beyrout: he did for Terence what 
Aristophanes of Byzantium did for old 
Attic drama; using perhaps also critical 
marks, which have disappeared. This 
edition prevailed so that hardly a 
trace of tradition outside it survives. 
Ergo the illustrations are at earliest 
Flavian in date. (3) Leo saw that 
illustration marks a certain class of 
MSS. which represent a recension: J., 
accepting this, proceeds to ask, ‘ Was 
the original of the y MSS. illustrated ?’; 
and arguing from Haut. 400 infers a 
particular Personenverteilung from an 
illustration and concludes that the 
illustrations were originally executed 
for the text which begot the y MSS. 
(I). These preserve a worse text but 
a more correct scene-division than A or 
6. Why? Because the telescoping of 
scenes and consequent disappearance of 
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scene-titles was arrested in I’ by the 
existence of the illustrations. This is 
confirmed by the remarkable unanimity 
of the y MSS. in scene-division. (4) 
The illustration being after Probus and 
before cod. Bembinus, by further pre- 
cisions J. makes out that I" dates in 
the later part of saec. III. ‘ Calliopius’ 
was of no critical importance, only a 
sort of proof-reader, such as men like 
the Symmachi or Nicomachus might 
employ. 

(5) There was an original Terence- 
Vulgate which was not wholly, though 
mainly, superseded by the critical 
edition of Probus. From a certain third- 
century edition (¢) descend A and its 
twin-nephews y¥ and 6. 

Jachmann’s argument seems to me to 
hold good at all points, except that, 
when he says we cannot rise higher 
than ¢, he neglects the possibility of 
individual collation either with a pre-¢ 
representative of Probus’ recension, or 
with a representative of the pre-Probus 
Vulgate. In the age of scholar anti- 
quaries, represented by A. Gellius, I 
should think it strange if such collation 
did not take place. And can we regard 
Probus, remarkable scholar as he was 
(Sueton. de Gramm. 24), as infallible? 
However, future editors of Terence must 
add to their task the duty of studying 
Jachmann; they will bless him for some 
valuable and (I think) final simpli- 
fications. 

J. S. PHILLIMORE. 


LUCRETIUS IN GERMAN AND IN ENGLISH. 


Lukrez von der Natur, iibersetzt von 
HERMANN DiIEcs. Berlin: Weid- 
mann, 1924. 9 M. 

Lucretius, De Rerum Natura, with an 
English translation by W. H. D. 
Rouse, Litt.D. (Loeb Classical Lib- 
rary.) London: Heinemann, 1924. 
Ios. net. 

THIs volume of Diels’ Lucretius, edited 

like the first by Mewaldt, contains a 

translation of the De Rerum Natura 

into German hexameters. How far 

Diels has been successful can be deter- 

mined only by his own countrymen ; 

but a foreign reader may give his im- 

pression, that these verses, while keeping 


close to the text of Lucretius, retain 
much of the poet's dignity and sincerity. 
Two extracts in different styles are here 
quoted: 


Nicht das Géottergefabel, nicht Blitz und Donner 
des Himmels 

Schreckt’ ihn mit ihrem Drohn. 
starker nur hob sich 

Hoéher und hoher sein Mut. So wagt’ er zuerst 
die verschlossnen 

Pforten der Mutter Natur im gewaltigen Sturm 
zu erbrechen. 

Also geschah ’s. Sein mutiger Geist blieb 
Sieger, und ktihnlich 

Setzt’ er den Fuss weit iiber des Weltalls flam- 
mende Mauern 

Und er durchdrang das unendliche All mut 
forschendem Schritte. (i. 68-74.) 


Nein, um so 
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Lasst uns jetzt auch betrachten, was sich 
Anaxagoras dachte 

Unter Homoiomerie. Dies griechische Wort 
ist uns leider 

Wiederzugeben versagt in unserer armlichen 
Sprache, 

Aber die Sache vermag ich mit Worten dir 
leicht zu umschreiben. 

(i. 830-833.) 


The printing and rubrication of the 
volume are most attractive. 

To translate Lucretius into Englich 
prose after Munro is an ungrateful task. 
Munro himself probably regarded his 
translation as an unimportant part of 
his work; but it is quite possible to 
maintain that it is superior even to his 
text and commentary. It fits the 
original like a glove, reproducing with 
equal certainty its finest poetry and 
plainest prose; and it is an admirable 
example of English style. In order to 
justify the existence of their work, sub- 
sequent translators are prone to vary 
Munro’s phrasing without improving it. 
Where he writes ‘ famous for obscurity,’ 
this latest version has ‘illustrious for 
his dark speech’; and his ‘ things which 
they perceive to be concealed under in- 
volved language’ now becomes ‘ which 
they see hidden amid distorted words.’ 
(What are ‘distorted’ words? Per- 
haps, considering the style of Heraclitus, 
‘allegorical’ would be nearer the mark 
than either ‘distorted’ or ‘involved.’) 
Where Munro has already got the best 
words, they ought to be retained. 

The text here printed keeps rather 


HERAEUS’ 


M. Valerit Martialis epigrammaton libri. 
Recognouit W. HERAEus. Pp. Ixviii 
+417. Lipsiae in aedibus B. G. 
Teubnerl, 1925. Paper, 6 G.-M.; 
cloth, 8 G.-M. 

STUDENTS of Martial now live in an 

age which was begun by Professor 

Lindsay’s edition of 1903, one of those 

works which are such boons to man- 

kind that their shortcomings must be 
forgiven them. All that energy could 
do in the investigation or skill and 
industry in the collation of MSS was 
done, and the fruits of this labour were 
condensed in an apparatus criticus of 
the most admirable lucidity. It is true 
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closer to the MSS. than Munro did; of 
the new readings, which are not many, 
most appear to be due to Dr. Postgate; 
the obelus is seldom, if ever, used; and 
not many transpositions are accepted. 
It presents the poem in a convenient 
and intelligible form. The translation 
reads like a modernised version of 
Munro: there are more commas and 
fewer archaisms; and, though not as 
close as Munro’s, it is generally correct. 
Some slips and errors have _ been 
noticed. In a note to v. 1081 it said 
that Mr. Duff suggested progeniem 
parvom: if he did, he ought to have 
known better. In i. 418 omnis natura 
is translated, as it was by Munro, ‘all 
nature’: it is a long time since Bernays 
proved that omnzs here is the genitive 
of omne=to wav. Lucretius wrote of 
his minimae partes (i. 626): 

guae quoniam sunt, 
tlla quoqgue esse tibi solida atque aecterna faten- 

dum, 

which is here translated: ‘ And since 
they exist, you must also confess that 
they are solid and everlasting.” Munro’s 
version is of course right: ‘ And since 
these exist, those first bodies also you 
must admit to be solid and everlasting’: 
t.¢. the existence of the minimae partes 
proves certain qualities of the atom. 
The translator’s taste is not always to 
be trusted: what would Munro have 
said if he had seen philema (iv. 1169) 
translated by ‘Kissie’? Not even pitle- 
mation would justify such a rendering. 

J. D. DuFF. 


MARTIAL. 


that one was obliged to form one’s text 
for oneself, but without Mr Lindsay 
that would not have been possible. 
Mr Duff produced a more critical recen- 
sion in 1905, and here is another? from 
Professor Heraeus, who is probably 
better qualified for editing Martial than 
anyone else in the world. He has used 
no new MSS, only correcting faults and 
omissions in Mr Lindsay’s apparatus ; 
but he adds the festimonta, which Mr 
Lindsay generally ignored,- and the 
more important imitations, and prefixes 
50 pages of critical notes. 


1 Mr Giarratano’s edition is negligible. 
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Mr Heraeus makes choice among the 
lections of the MSS with a judgment 
which I am bound to regard as good 
because it so often coincides with my 
own. All the following changes of 
Mr Lindsay's text (I omit such as are 
merely orthographical), I 51 4 wselint, 
76 3 que chorosque, II 55 2 colerts, 
III 24 2 focis, 68 12 leges, 100 4 tste, 
IV 49 2 tsta, V 16 13 tuuat, 58 6 possit, 
VI 29 8 ames, 45 4 turpius, 51 4 tnquis, 
71 4 Sollicitare, 88 3 constet, VII 56 1 pia, 
VIII 4 1 conuentus, 6 1 Euctt, 561 23 ero, 
IX 67 2 nemo, 73 3 regna, 92 I sint, 
94 1 Santonica, XI 70 6 tspicttur, 
79 3 utae, 99 5 gemina, XII 3 12 Hyan- 
teae, 17 3 pariterque, 55 13 non, 82 5 and 
12 colliget, XIV 121 2 uocer, 197 2 paene, 
are changes which I had made myself. 
Others too seem right or probable, as 
III 93 23 exigts, IV 59 2 gutta, VI 2r 3 
aurem, 1X 54 7 fringuillarum, X 10 8 tre, 
48 24 factent, X17 Io paras, 42 2 quid, 
98 22 dabit et, XIV 81 2 tetrico; but 
some are certainly wrong. III 42 4 
‘quod tegitur, matus (By, magnum ay) 
creditur esse malum (af, nefas y)’: if 
this is compared with 72 2 ‘ nescioquod 
magnum (af, matusy) suspicor esse nefas’, 
it will appear that single families have 
corrupted each verse from the other. 
Mr Heraeus rightly rejects the singular 
nefas and matus, yet prefers the singular 
magnum in 42 4: but if Martial wrote 
magnum in both verses, why did mazus 
intrude into either? IV 67 8 ‘quod 
non wis (8, das y Heraeus) equiti, uls 
dare, praetor, equo’: das was intro- 
duced by some one who did not see the 
construction of eqguiti. XIV 130 2 nus- 
quam a Lindsay, numquam B Heraeus 
(see too 1X 27 7 usquam B Duff, umquam 
y uulgo). Editors should make it a 
rule, where MSS offer them this choice 
and sense allows it, to take (m)usquam, 
because scribes change it into the 
commoner word: see for instance 
Virgil’s MSS at georg. IV 185, Aen. II 
142,620, V 633, IX 420. Other lections 


1 I quote everywhere according to Schneide- 
win, Friedlaender, Gilbert, and Duff, and ignore 
the nuisance of changed and duplicated numera- 
tion which Mr Lindsay introduced and Mr 
Heraeus aggravates. On p. 8 he is caught in 
his own snare, and has unwittingly transferred 
to the poem he calls XXVIII (X XVII) adistich 
of the poem he calls XXX (XXVIII). 
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which Mr Heraeus prefers while I side 
with Mr Lindsay are IV 35 5 ansmae, 
VII 17 9 dedtcata, X 12 9 cognoscendus, 
77 3 futsset. 

Mr Heraeus discards in favour of 
MS readings the following conjectures 
admitted by Mr Lindsay, who, like 
conservative editors in general, has a 
kindness for bad conjectures: spect. 
21b 2 mersa, I 69 x qut, III 82 26 fusus, 
VI 14 4 conscribat, IX 22 15 ac, XI 90 4 
sttust, gg 6 Minyas, XII 82 11 ftropin, 
95 I Musaet, XIV 46 1 mobilibus, 106 I 
panda. So far I am with him, but not 
in refusing VII 96 4 male, still less in 
the two following cases. IV 58 2: to 
adopt tam from a is short-sighted and 
not even really conservative, for it does 
not account for the non of By, while 
nam accounts for both: compare the 
MS variants in III 22 4, 47 6, VI 23 4, 
VIII 36 4, 52 4,70 1, [1X 54 10, X 37 18. 
The point of the epigram will perhaps 
be understood if I say that wivuwmn means 
marem. XI go 3 ‘et tibt Maeonio res 
Carmine mator habetur | LVcILI’ etc. 8, 
quod... maius y, quoque ... maius 
Lachmann. ‘ Wenn eine Stelle in der 
Ueberlieferung so einwandsfrei ist wie 
unser Maconto res carmine mator, ist es 
unzulassig, sie durch eine andere Lesart 
ersetzen zu wollen, die erst durch Kon- 
jektur Sinn erhalt’ quoth Mr Friedrich. 
Critics know that the contrary is true, 
and that in such a case the intelligible 
reading lies under suspicion, unless it 
can be shown how the unintelligible 
reading arose from it. This Mr Heraeus 
tries to do: he supposes that maior was 
accidentally corrupted to matus (a 
change which he illustrates), and that 
res was then altered by an interpolator 
to guod. But what interpolator would 
behave so strangely, instead of simply 
altering maius back again into mator ? 

Emendations rejected by Mr Lindsay 
and accepted by Mr Heraeus are these: 
Il 147 hic, VII 34 8 quid tu tot, 1X 5410 
miluus astra, X 48 20 trima, XI 56 11 
modo quit dum, XII 3 4 amnes quos, 8 tecta, 
88 1 nego, XIII 116 2 ststant, XIV 241 
madidi, 158 1 nata. Two more, sp. 
28 10 Caesar to and 11 dint, are hardly 
emendations; much less what has been 
done at XII 59 g. There the MSS 
mention, among persons by whom it is 
disagreeable to be kissed, those who are 
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lame of the right leg. Does it not 
seem incredible that this should be 
defended? yet Mr Heraeus defends it 
thus: ‘defoywAos mihi est rechisseitig 
gelahmt, cuius nimirum indecens am- 
plexus est.’ Scilicet, qui linkssetiig 
gelahmt est, eius amplexus minus est 
indecens. And this ridiculous reading 
is also unmetrical; but Mr Heraeus, 
instead of finding in that any cause for 
suspicion, rebuilds the verse as a shelter 
for the cripple by prefixing a worse than 
superabundant é?. 

He places eight of his own conjec- 
tures in the text. The best of these is 
the excellent emendation X 13 1 ‘cum 
cathedrata litos portet tibi raeda minis- 
tros’ for cathedratalios or cotathedratos: 
he cites «xappiov xaQedpwrov from a 
glossary, and for /itos Mart. X 68 3 and 
Sen. ¢f. 123 7. At sp. 27 9 his ‘si uetus 
(for situs) aequorei reuocetur fabula 
monstri’ 1s probable, and better than 
Heinsius’ sit ut. Catacisse IX 93 3 1s 
just a trifle nearer the MSS than 
Calocisse; but Lobeck, to whom he 
refers, did not and could not object to 
the latter formation in a proper name. 
He admits his own conjectures on easier 
terms than anyone else’s, reading caede 
deos at VI 21 10 and Cadilla at VII 877 
while confessing that the parce tuo of 
Heinsius and the Gadilla of 8 may be 
right and that the prosody of Cadilla is 
unknown. At sp. 15 8 he prints some- 
thing which I need not mention, for it 
makes Martial say ‘ferret (Meleagros)’ 
In an epigram which begins ‘summa 
tuae, Meleagre’. At 19 3 he writes 
cornuta mole for cornuto adore; but who 
will prefer ‘mole petitus’! to cornu 
(potiore or matore)? At 27 2 he has 
plucked up courage to eject Buecheler’s 
obviously and necessarily false conjec- 
ture Parthaoniam, tamely accepted by 
five editors in succession just because it 
was Buecheler’s; and perhaps in his 
next edition of the Priapea he will eject 
morsit, which has been repeated with 
equal servility, from 65 1. But his own 
supplement ‘<_monstra quibus fudit> 
barbara terra fera’ is also false: barbara 
even so has no legitimate sense, and the 


1 petitus, however, does not suit the context, 
cornuto ... ore is too good to be an accident, 
and Martial probably wrote *cornuto ofiritus 
ab ore.’ 
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only pentameter in Martial ending with 
an epithet of the metrical form ferd is 
XII 94 6, where noua carries emphasis.” 
Two conjectures proposed only in the 
notes, sp. 21b 1 Orphet and XI 52 g lens, 
have more to be said for them. The 
punctuation 1s amended at VII 38 1, 
and everyone ought to be ashamed that 
it was not done before. The propin of 
the MSS in XII 82 11 was vindicated 
ten years ago by Mr Heraeus in RA. 
Mus. LXX x ff., and he now successfully 
defends the reading of a3 in XIV 29 2 
as Mandatus, the name of an official like 
Lettus V 8 12 and Oceanus III 95 Io: 
Heinsius had already scented a proper 
name, but did not know that Mandatus 
was such. The explanations of 115 7 
catenatt and V 44 6 conclautbus are true 
but not new; the interpretation of 
II 66 8 is pointless. 

Perhaps the best novelty in the book, 
strange to say, comes from Mr Gustav 
Friedrich, who at III 32 1 f. thus punc- 
tuates the text of By: ‘non (an a) possum 
uetulam. quereris (quaerts a), Matrinia ? 
possum | et uetulam, sed tu mortua, 
non uetula es’. Editors had obtained 
grammar and sense by writing ‘an 
possim uetulam quaeris’; Mr Lindsay 
composed from non and quaeris a text 
untainted by conjecture and punctuated 
it so as to make Matrinia ask ‘ non ego 
femina possum uetulam ?’ 

Mr Heraeus’ morality, if I may say 
so, is good. He is no friend to liutdas 
oblintones, and duly records what his 
predecessors have done in the important 
matter of punctuation. Healso respects 
property, and would rather be right 
than wrong in naming the author of an 
emendation ; but at sp. 23 1 and XI 43 3 
he attributes to himself corrections 
which were quietly made by Mr Duff 
twenty years before. At VII 72 6 he 
says ‘seu quid Gilbert’: in my margin 
I have ‘ Markland ’, but I cannot supply 
the reference. Some things I miss: to 
pass over in silence Munro’s perfect 
completion of II 73 and Mr Duff's 
necessary correction of IX 3 14, while 
mentioning three or four of the light- 
hearted guesses of Mr Lindsay, is not 
fair to the reader. 


3 Possessive pronouns are allowed, and the 
numeral duo; proba | 4 8 is predicate. 
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There are valuable notes on II 27 3 
ctto, V 37 8 nitelam, VI 70 6 Alcontt, 
94 1 Calpetiano, VII 26 4 haec fem. plur., 
IX 2215 ac. But the learned illustra- 
tion of wtisstt at XII 32 17 1s futile, 
because no such noun as aura can be 
the subject of this verb: uissitur aura, 
non uissit. It is quite right to exclude 
haud from IX 2 8, but what is the use 
of saying ‘ sciendum est haud proprium 
heroici uersus esse ’ and ‘ in elegiacis 
semper uitatum est’ when there are six 
examples in Propertius and more than 
forty in Seneca’s tragedies? It is also 
right to reject cubiclo at X 30 17, but 
not right to add ‘quali syncopa M. 
abstinet’, for he has fomacla in I 41 9. 

I subjoin some miscellaneous criti- 
cisms. 

I 48 6 ‘nec caueae tanta conditur ille 
fide’ is rightly read but mistaken for 
locative: it is genitive, as I explained at 
Manil. III 305: see Appul. met. IX 18 
‘fide tenebrarum contectus atque ab- 
sconditus’, Liu. I 26 11 ‘ tanta foeditate 
supplicii’ (tam foedo supplicio). 

II 2 5 ‘editores ubique Thule’: quite 
untrue. 

II 36 3 mztratarum in the note should 
be mttratorum. 

III 13 2 ‘plus quam patri, Naeuia, 
parcis apro’: Mr Heraeus hankers after 
Heinsius’ putrz, which is foreign to the 
sense, but timidly suggests that patrs 
may mean ‘seni’, which is equally so. 
The construction, explained by Raderus, 
is ‘plus apro parcis quam patri’, you 
show the boar more than filial con- 
sideration. 

III 15 1 ‘quam tota...quod... lex 
Marxii ... falsum coarguit’. Marxii 
forsooth! see Cortius on Luc. IV 476, 
where this verse is cited. 

III 80 1 ‘de nullo loqui’ and VII 
18 1 f. ‘de facie dicere’ in the sense of 
‘male loqui (dicere)’ are illustrated by 
Prop. IV 7 42 ‘de facie siqua locuta 
mea est’: but there the sense is the 
opposite. 

IV 31x ro ‘ morem dicendi et faciendi 
obscene’ is both a strange and a false 
description of a perfectly definite oyjpua 
which could be practised by the deaf 
and dumb. 

IV 61 12 text and note conflict, and 
again XIV 189 2. 

V 16 5 the reference to C.L.E. 253 1 
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is irrelevant, for Hammon is one with 
Iuppiter and Saturn is not. 

V 22 7 uincere is probably an attempt 
to emend mulorumpere. 

VI 64 3 ‘hirsuta peperit deprensa 
(a, rubtcunda Bry) sub ilice coniunx’. 
Mr Heraeus prefers rubicunda and says 
‘deprensa a, fortasse pudice, ut solet’, 
as if ‘sunburnt’ were an indecent word 
or ‘overtaken with travail’ were more 
delicate. depren-sa may have been 
swallowed up between peperit and sw-. 
I take occasion to say that what is 
termed modesty in a by Mr Heraeus 
and elegance by Mr Lindsay (who thinks 
monstrum a ‘suitable euphemism’ to 
signify what Burke calls the fount of 
life itself) is mere monkish horror of 
woman: a will copy down the grossest 
and filthiest words, such lines as III 71 1 
and VII 101, if only they do not call 
up thoughts of the abhorred sex. 

VIII 6 7 chrocos 8 is much better 
explained by Mr Lindsay as from 
Rhoecos: this was the Centaur’s true 
name, which is to be learnt, not from 
Latin MSS, where c and ¢ are much 
confused, but from Greek, where « and 
Tv are not. 

VIII 45 4 ‘facta minor =decollata 
Buech.’ If that were so, centeno consule 
would have to mean ‘centesimo’, a 
solecism on which I discoursed at 
Manil. IV 451: 1t means ‘centum con- 
sulibus’, and therefore amphora means 
the contents of the jar (Fest. p. 153 
metonymia), as indeed splendescat tur- 
bida lino should be enough to show, and 
facta minor means ‘shrunken’ (Plin. 
n.h. XIV 55). 

IX 44 3 ‘solet hoc, sc. ridet Hercules 
poculum tenens.’ If so, if the statuette 
had a fixed smile on its face (which, by 
the way, solet is incapable of meaning), 
it could not smile in answer to Martial’s 
question, non risit uerum ridebat; it 
must therefore have been Vindex who 
smiled and was wont to smile, and 
Alcides ... Vindicem must be read. 
What a world is this, in which such 
truths have to be enunciated! Mr 
Heraeus, I may add, makes poeta 
vocative, though Mr Lindsay removed 
that error. 

X 80 6 the note is confused: it is 
Scriuerius who puts a comma after 
ridet. 
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XI gg Mr Heraeus rightly reads 
gemina in 5 and refuses both Minyas 
and minias in 6, but adds ‘tamquam 
parum sit lusus ex Argonautis aut ex 
colore podicis peraputuyou (cyaneas, non 
Cy.)’. Ergo femina pedAdutruyos? et 
quid id ad rem? 

XI 100 4 ‘uariauit modum metro 
cogente’: immo sensu. I warned 
scholars against that error in my note 
on Iuu. VII 185. The subjunctives 
cingant vadat pungat are conditional, 
‘cingant anuli lacertos si induantur, 
clune radat amica genuque pungat si 
amplecti uelis’; ‘serra lumbis emtnet’ 
is absolute. So Luc. VI 436 f. ‘ ficti 
quas nulla licentia monstri | transterit 
(si fingatur), quarum quidquid non cre- 
ditur ars est’, X 456 f. ‘hic, cui Romani 
spatium non swffictt orbis | paruaque 
regna putet (si dentur, quod non fit) 
Tyriis cum Gadibus Indos’. 

XIII 74 x (on the false form Tarpeza) 
‘Prop. IV 10 31 Vetus dux astitit pro 
dux Vetus ast. legerim’. That would be 
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a pity. The gentile name Vetus is of 
course disyllabic (Hor. epod. 5 29), but 
the poetical adjective formed from Vee 
on the analogy of Tyvotus, which occurs 
again G.L.K. VI p. 563 6 (‘corruptum 
uidetur ’ says Mr Heraeus), is and ought 
to be a dactyl. 

XIV 131 1 ‘ quic. sumts y prob. Mark- 
land, at cf. ad XI 42 2’, where it is 
observed that Martial has not the adverb 
qui: but here qui will be the relative 
pronoun. 

XIV 216 2 decipit would be better 
defended by the single citation paraphr. 
Dionys. opw6. III 5 than by Mr 
Heraeus’ vague reference to Hehn and 
by his totally inapposite references to 
the thes. ling. Lat.and Columella. He 
cannot really think that ‘accipitres 
decipiuntur’ supports ‘accipiter deci- 
pit’, nor that hawks catch birds with 
birdlime. 

I have found some errors in numerals, 
and on p. vii there are four. 

A. E. HOUSMAN. 


THE TEXT OF PLINY’S ‘LETTERS.’ 


(1) A New Approach to the Text of Pliny’s 
‘ Letters” By EDWARD KENNARD 
RAND. Printed from the Harvard 
Studies in Classical Philology, Vol. 
AXAXXIV., 1923. 

(2) Id. 1b., from Vol. XXXV., 1924. 

In these papers Mr. Rand carries out 

part of the scheme which he outlined in 

the recent volume on the Pierpont 

Morgan fragment of Pliny’s Letters, but 

they are also a vigorous rejoinder to a 

no less vigorous onslaught made by 

Mr. E. T. Merrill. Mr. Rand, it will be 

remembered, suggested that the Morgan 

fragment (II) might be a portion of the 
very Partsinus (P) which Aldus used for 
his famous edition of 1508. Taking 
this as a hypothesis he applied various 
tests, and found what seemed to be 
strong cumulative evidence in favour of 
his supposition. Mr. Merrill (in Classical 

Philology, Vol. XVIII.) declares that 

Mr. Rand’s arguments have the cumu- 

lative force of ‘a string of zeros.’ At 

the end of his paper, however, he 
springs a surprise on the reader, admit- 
ting that he is really ‘somewhat in- 
clined to the suspicion that II may be 
a part of Partsinus.’ His attack, it now 


appears, was directed rather against 
Mr. Rand’s arguments than against his 
thesis or hypothesis. 

But that is not all, or nearly all. II 
may be a part of P, but it 1s a very 
small fragment. Everyone would like 
to obtain definite indications of the 
readings of Paristnus from beginning to 
end of the Letters. What offers the 
nearest approach to this happy con- 
summation—especially in the latter half 
of the collection, where B and F are not 
available ?}' ‘The Budaeus volume in 
the Bodleian,’ Mr. Merrill would say; 
‘Aldus is hopeless.’® ‘Quite the con- 
trary,’ says Mr. Rand. That is the 
main issue in a nutshell. 

Mr. Rand’s former convictions have 
not only been strengthened, they have 
put forth fresh branches wondrous to 
behold. Even if one were only mildly 


1 I feel bound to mention these codices. 
They are necessarily kept in the background at 
the present stage of the investigation, but they 
may assume some importance later on. 

2 See Mr. Merrill’s Teubner ed., Praef., 
p. xill.; Class. Phil. XIV. (1919), pp. 29 ff. ; 
also, on the Bodleian volume, Class. PAzé. II. 
(1907), pp. 129 ff. 
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interested in the Plinian text-tradition 
one would surely be startled out of 
indifference by the intriguing conten- 
tion that the transcript (I) made for 
Budaeus! and inserted in the now 
famous Bodleian volume is taken, not 
from P, or from a copy of P, but from 
a conflated text with very distinct traces 
of the M-tradition. This is heresy 
indeed! And in the second disserta- 
tion, which examines the text for part 
of Book X., the testimony of 1 (the 
variants attributed wholly or mostly to 
Budaeus himself) is shown to be con- 
fused and unsatisfactory. On the other 
hand, Aldus comes out well, and the 
writer ends, as he began, with the pro- 
nouncement that as far as his investi- 
gations have proceeded ‘the Aldine 
edition, not the Bodleian volume, is 
our most trustworthy witness to the 
text of the ancient Codex Parisinus.’ 

Mr. Rand's first paper, which is of 
considerable length, must have been 
written in a very short time, yet it 
abounds in noteworthy observations, 
and it contains some very learned and 
fascinating information on earlyscholars, 
printers, and palaeographers (inciden- 
tally he finds time to demolish the 
legend that Aldus claimed to have 
modelled his type on the script of 
Petrarch). It would be surprising if 
the work did not show some signs of 
haste. The writer’s views seem to 
have expanded as he proceeded; one 
gets the impression, rightly or wrongly, 
that the rather startling conclusions 
reached in some of the final sections 
had not been fully present in his mind 
when he composed the earlier parts. 
There are some inadvertences, and 
occasionally in both dissertations one 


1 Not ‘by Budaeus,’ as I inadvertently wrote 
in my review of Messrs. Lowe and Rand’s book 
—though not, I am glad to say, in the actual 
description of the Bodleian volume. 
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comes across a sentence which reads 
like petttio principit. Some parts are 
certainly more convincing than others. 
But a doubt here and a query there do 
not affect one’s admiration for the work 
as a whole. He has faced difficulties 
fairly and squarely. Obviously the 
last word has not been said on the 
Bodleian volume. Mr. Rand’s examin- 
ation of this reputed witness for P is 
certainly disquieting, and he has surely 
shown beyond all doubt that the charm- 
ingly simple method which consists in 
convicting Aldus of conjectural medd- 
ling wherever he differs from the 
Bodleian version will never, never do. 

Mr. Rand has pointed out several 
instances where the Aldine reading 
compares very favourably with that of 
Budaeus and others. He also holds 
that in many cases where the Aldine 
text is unsatisfactory in itself it is 
reasonable to suppose that Aldus, feel- 
ing little confidence in the rival readings, 
preferred to print the text as given in 
his favourite MS., Parisinus. This is a 
great deal to ask one to believe, and at 
the present stage Mr. Rand does not 
ask us to believe it, though he has 
considerable hope that further investiga- 
tion will substantially confirm his theory. 
The most obvious difficulty—of which 
he is, of course, perfectly well aware— 
is that Aldus, on his own confession, 
used for his text of Pliny a number of 
MSS. and printed editions and collations. 
But there is at all events no reason to 
doubt that Aldus prized Partsinus very 
highly; he believed that he had got a 
real treasure, and it is only natural to 
Suppose that he made extensive use of 
it. What he says about the difficulty 
of reading it may be simply a shrewd 
‘ puff’ to emphasise its antiquity (Aldus, 
honest man, was also a business man) ; 
in any case, he had Giocondo’s tran- 
script to help him. 

W. B. ANDERSON. 


ROMAN EPITAPHS IN VERSE. 


Etude sur la poésie funéraire_ romaine 
@apres les inscriptions. Par EDOUARD 
GALLETIER. One vol. Royal 8vo. 
Pp. xii + 340. Paris: Hachette, 
Ig22. 25 fr. 

THIs is an interesting book on an in- 

teresting subject. The metrical epitaphs 


are studied in three main aspects, 
religious or philosophical, historical, 
and literary. These main sections are 
appropriately subdivided ; thus in the 
second section, for example, we have 
chapters on ‘1l’épitaphe et la biographie 
du défunt,’ ‘la vie, familiale d’aprés les 
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épitaphes,’ and ‘les milieux sociaux.’ 
There is some overlapping, but that was 
scarcely avoidable. The author is ex- 
ceedingly well-informed; his biblio- 
graphy is not, as some bibliographies 
are, ‘the evidence of things not seen’; 
above all, he has studied the carmina 
epigraphica with loving care and with 
admirable thoroughness. Those who 
know their Bicheler and their Engstrom 
will appreciate both the labour which 
has gone to the making of the book and 
the soundness of the treatment. They 
will probably not find many facts or 
notions that are new to them (though 
here and there, especially in the foot- 
notes, the author shows that he is by no 
means devoid of independent judg- 
ment), and they may question a few 
statements (for example, in the chapter 
on metre and versification), but they 
can scarcely fail to acknowledge that 
for comprehensiveness allied to sym- 
pathy and skill of presentation M. 
Galletier’s book must take a very high 
place among works on the subject. On 
the other hand, one would like to think 
that so good a book will be read by 
many who know little about Latin 
metrical epitaphs. The number even 
of professed scholars who come under 
this category is surprisingly large; to 
these, as well as to undergraduates and 
to persons in various walks of life who 
have ‘ kept up their Latin,’ a new and 
delightful world will be revealed if they 
read M. Galletier’s pages. Yet they 
will not be completely satisfied; indeed, 
they will find the book rather tantalis- 
ing. They will see the same epitaph 
mentioned in different connexions in 
about a dozen different places, with 
perhaps a snatch of quotation here and 
there, but they will nowhere find it 
a as a whole; if any pieces are 
ully quoted they are very short ones 
indeed.!. Sometimes, as if to aggravate 
a vain thirst, the author dwells on the 
beauty or the importance of the un- 
quoted carmen. In this respect the plan 
adopted by M. Plessis and carried out 
by pupils under his supervision is much 
better for the non-specialist scholar. 
In M. Plessis’ Epitaphes (Paris, 1905) 

1 The recently discovered epitaph of Allia 
Potestas is a partial exception, being given as 
appendix. 
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there is a short but adequate introduc- 
tion followed by a liberal selection of 
epitaphs, each provided with helpful 
notes. The study of the Eucharss- 
epitaph (Biicheler 55) or of the Praetex- 
tatus - poems (Biicheler 111) under 
such guidance is worth many pages of 
scattered observations. M. Galletier 
mentions the first of these pieces at 
least thirteen times, and descants on 
the charm which it possesses as a whole, 
but he nowhere gives more than a 
fragment of the actual words. Prae- 
textatus is mentioned almost as 
frequently, with quotations scarcely 
less meagre. Thus the reader who 
knows not Biicheler is hampered and 
baulked at every turn, and yet it is 
mainly to such readers (some of whom, 
indeed, would find Bicheler rather hard 
reading) that M. Galletier could be of 
the greatest service. If he had quoted 
and explained a score or two of selected 
inscriptions his book would have been 
far more likely to answer its purpose. 
Perhaps he will yet do this in a small 
companion-volume. 

In the difficult matter of dating the 
epitaphs M. Galletier follows Biicheler. 
Biicheler is, no doubt, a high authority 
on such subjects, but it is never safe to 
follow anyone blindly. M. Galletier 
tells us frequently that the above-men- 
tioned epitaph of Eucharis belongs to 
the time of Sulla. (In one place he 
says ‘the middle of the first century 
B.c.’). It may, and again it may not; 
but of that supposed date the book 
makes liberal use, for the inscription is 
declared to mark a stage in the treat- 
ment, first of woman, then of children, 
in epitaphs. If the piece be of later 
date (and there is really a good deal to 
be said in favour of assigning it to the 
early Empire), more than one paragraph 
in the book misses fire. 

When an inscription is in the first 
person singular M. Galletier has a habit 
of saying ‘the deceased tells us,’ or 
words to that effect. Perhaps there is 
not much harm in that; but occasion- 
ally he uses without justification words 
which imply that the epitaph was com- 
posed by the deceased in his or her life- 
time. It is difficult to believe that 
Philocalus the schoolmaster composed 
his own epitaph (Biicheler gr), though 
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M. Galletier twice says so pretty 
plainly. 

M. Galletier shows a wide knowledge 
of Latin literature. The frequent com- 
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arison of the metrical epitaphs and the 
iterary works of the Romans is a very 
useful feature of a book which combines 
learning and charm in no small degree. 


W. B. ANDERSON. 


OLD CHRISTIAN INSCRIPTIONS IN LATIN. 


Inscriptiones latinae christianae veteres. 
Edidit ERNEsTUS DIEHL. Fasciculi 
I.-V. Pp. 1-400. Berlin: Weid- 
mannsche Buchhandlung, 1924-5. 
M. 3.75 a fascicule. 

THIS work is a worthy sequel to 

Dessau’s invaluable Inscriptiones latinae 

selectae. It is to comprise all Christian 

inscriptions in Latin noteworthy either 
for subject-matter or for language, 
down to the beginning of the seventh 
century. The texts are arranged in two 
divisions, one containing those referring 
to Roman affairs, the other those whose 

Importance lies principally in ques- 

tions of Christian belief or ecclesi- 

astical organisation. First comes ap- 
propriately enough the inscription from 

Arycanda recording the demand of the 

Lycians and Pamphylians for the per- 

secution of Christians. As illustrative 

of the interest of these inscriptions we 
may note Constantine’s description of 

Christians as sectatores sanctissimae re- 

ligionts (3), which illustrates what 

Warde Fowler defined as the last stage 

in the ancient development of the word, 

which has come to mean a particular 
form of belief ; the application to Phocas 
of the words a deo coronato (30) as an 
indication of the belief in the divine 
right of kings ;f Alphabetdenkmaler (34a, 
g12*), which exemplify the survival of 
pagan superstitions; a possible indica- 
tion of a pagan revival in Britain in the 
fourth century (86a) ; the use of panteum 
to describe an elaborate mausoleum 

(98: end of fourth century); the de- 

scription of wifely virtue seruiut annus 

XVI. coniugt caro (405); the epitaph of 

a woman doctor (615); and a much 

discussed condemnation of second mar- 

riages (1003: on this cf. W. M. Calder, 

Anatolian Studtes, 83 f., 89). Professor 

‘Diehl records the decoration of the 


1 Later symbolised by the Byzantine coin- 
type showing God’s hand held over the Em- 
peror, as B.4/.C. Bys. Coins, Pl. LXIV. 2. 

2 Not 909, as Diehl says ad 34. 


sarcophagi, the inscriptions of which 
he prints, as, for instance, a representa- 
tion of a winged genius driving a car 
drawn by doves (191), with which we 
may compare the dove-drawn car in 
which a genius carries off a child in a 
painting in an underground burial-place 
beneath the Via Trionfale at Rome,? or, 
again, the carving of a snake (279); 
pagans had regarded this as the form 
into which the soul passed. 

It is by no means easy to determine 
with certainty whether pre-Constan- 
tinian inscriptions are Christian or not; 
on the vast majority of such Christian 
gravestones in Asia Minor the religion 
of the dead is carefully veiled.‘ The 
hope of happiness hereafter may be 
hinted at, but not stated, as in an 
epitaph found by the Via Salaria and 
assigned on grounds of lettering to the 
latter half of the third century: hoc 
unum, st quid tamen est post corpora 
sensus, | pignus habere met patiar te sem- 
per amoris|: inutolata tuum contunx 
seruabo cubtle. The use of DEP. (= de- 
posttus) in the same text stamps it as 
clearly Christian, no certain pagan 
example having been produced.® Very 


3 Notizte deglé scavi, 1922, 432 ff., fig. 3, Pl. II. 
(described Year's Work, 1922-3, 51). This is, 
perhaps, a way of showing a form of apotheosis, 
of. a Deubner, Rim. Mittetl, XXVII. (1912) 
Ir f. 

* Calder, Anatolian Studies, 61. 

® Notizie degli scavit, 1914, 224 (in v. 1 me 
should be inserted before miseram, in 3 t#1- 
prove should be ¢#proda ; either author or stone- 
cutter may be to blame). For DEP. see Caesar, 
Observationes ad aet. tit, christ. (Diss. Bonn, 
1896, 23 f.), Zhes. d. LZ. V. 583. 26 ff.: the 
earliest dated Christian instance (DP) is 290 A.D. 
(Apul. A/et. X. 12, sepulchrum, quo puert corpus 
depositum tacebat, does not tell against the view 
that epigraphic DEP. is Christian). sf... 
senmsus is a commonplace (cf Philemon. Jnc. 
XL.a Meineke = 130 Kock), and sz is not neces- 
sarily sceptical, cf Catull. 14. 17 s¢ /uxertt, Hor. 
Servm. Il. 3. 33 st guid Stertinius uert crepat. 
ovdeis addvaros is not sceptical : it means ‘every 
ii must die,’ but does not deny the future 

ife. 
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puzzling is an inscription found by the 
Via Flaminia at Rome of uncertain 
date, assigned by De Rossi with no 
stated reasons to the period shortly 
after the Edict of Milan: quod filia mea 
tnter fedeles fidelis fust, tnter al{te|nos 
hagana (1342). Curious, again, is a 
soldier’s epitaph for his wife at Ovilova: 
crestiana fidelts .. . per partum substo 
ducente tnpio fato est tradita Tartaris wmts 
- « « O quit (=quid) tribuat genests, 
qut separat conutrginios dulcis (1336). 
Whether the writer of the latter was a 
professing Christian we cannot say. 
When Christianity became the official 
religion, and some measure of con- 
formity was almost universal, older 
ideas might well be in evidence among 
its adherents, as magical practices came 
to be.! Thereafter we may expect a 
certain blending of ideas in inscriptions, 
as we may earlier also among the small 
sects not controlled by the discipline of 
the Catholic Church.2 We must, how- 
ever, be slow to draw conclusions: the 
man who ordered the stone-cutter to 
carve an epitaph might be content to 
have a Christian close added to a 
gravestone ready for use; again, literary 
reminiscences can produce a semblance 
of paganism.* The whole question of 


1 Cf. Eitrem-Fridrichsen, Lia christliches 
Amulett auf Papyrus (Videnskaps-Selskapets 
Forhandlinger, 1921, 1\. 26 ff.), and a note by the 
writer, Folklore, XXXVI., 1925, 94 ff. 

2 Adherents of some such sect were perhaps 
responsible for the paintings in the hypogaeum 
in the Viale Manzoni at Rome (published in 
Notizte, 1920 and 1921 and Monumente Anticht, 
1923). It would not be too rash to conjecture 
that more inscriptions in this collection are due 
to heretics than the group classed as such (1636- 
1643). 

2 Cavedoni and Kaufmann (Handbuch der 
altchristlichen Epigraphik, 134) emphasise the 


Three Inscriptions from Crete. Translated and 
edited by RICHARD JOHNSON WALKER, M.A. 
(Oxon). Pp. 96. Monaco: Published by the 
Author. tos. 6d. 

THIS is a work of the imagination. Up till now 

it has been the accepted view that the Praisos 

inscriptions, with which Mr. Walker deals, were 
in an otherwise unknown language. To Mr. 

Walker the language of the inscriptions is 

obviously Greek, and he attempts to make this 

equally plain to the reader by rewriting them. 

Thus, the third inscription, a fragment con- 

taining rather over a hundred letters without 

interpuncts, is transmogrified into fourteen 
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the relations in which popular Chris- 
tianity in its various forms stood to 
official Christianity in the first three 
centuries of its existence calls for 
thorough investigation, for which the 
inscriptions give evidence of great value. 
They provide us with a mass of 
commonplace writing by ordinary 
people, and this may help to correct | 
our mental picture of an age in which 
we often see too much of the high lights 
and too little of the background. Most 
of the epitaphs which fill so much of 
this work are as unoriginal as the 
epitaphs usually are; they afford a 
certain interest of terminology in the 
use of fixed phrases as fidelis det and 
famulus det (which has pagan antece- 
dents, cf. Thesaur. ling. Lat. VI. 267. 61 
ff., 269. 13 ff.). 

These notes may serve as some in- 
dication of the importance of this 
publication to all those who are con- 
cerned with the life and thought of the 
Roman Empire, and with the history of 
the development of the Latin language. 
Professor Diehl has not contented him- 
self with collecting, selecting, and re- 
publishing texts; he has added brief 
and admirable notes with explanations 
of historical allusions and citations of 
parallels. The remaining fascicules of 
this work, and in particular the promised 
full indices, will be awaited with eager- 
ness, but even now the editor may be 
most warmly congratulated on the 
great service which he has rendered to 
linguistic, historical, and theological 
studies. 

A. D. Nock. 


importance of the first consideration: for the 
second cf. 798. 8 Caererts ut tugo Bacchique 
posse (read Bosset) tenert, and 787. 


passable hexameters in the Epic dialect. The 
second is found to be a trade inventory—some 
of the letters are assumed to represent numerals, 
others contractions for names (some of them 
not very well attested) of articles of commerce, 
and the remainder, with the assistance of some 
supplied by Mr. Walker, are found to form 
words in Attic Greek. It is very simple if one 
has sufficient imagination, and is resolute enough 
to disregard every canon of criticism and the 
known facts of the history of the Greek language. 


J. FRASER. 
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Die Entstehung der Sdulenbasen des Altertums 
unter Berucksichtigung verwandter Kapitelle. 
By ERWIN and REINHOLD WuRz. Zeit- 
schrift fur Geschichte der Architektur, Bei- 
heft 15. Pp.ii+150. Over 4oo illustrations. 
Heidelberg : Carl Winters Universitatsbuch- 
handlung, 1925. Marks 2o. 

THE range of this book is wider than its title 

suggests, for capitals occupy nearly as much 

space as bases. It is the work of two brothers, 
each of whom published an important treatise 
on a cognate theme just before the war. 

Erwin is responsible for more than half this 

book, but the long sections on Aeolic, Ionic, and 

Corinthian capitals are by his brother. The 

ruling idea of both writers is that, except for 

some Eyyptian forms, almost all ancient 
columns, including those of Greece, Etruria, and 

Rome, are derived exclusively from a stylisation 

of the date-palm, which first took place in 

Minoan Crete, inspired by specimens of this tree 

with which Cretan monarchs adorned their 

parks. It 1s hardly an exaggeration to say that 
every detail of base, shaft, and capital, of every 
style and of every period, is here traced back to 
this single source. The authors know their 
material thoroughly, and are remarkably accu- 
rate, though some of their predecessors deserve 
more recognition, especially von Luschan ; but, 
despite much ingenious and some convincing 
argument, it 1s clear that the theory is worked 
much too hard. One is reminded of Goodyear’s 
omnipresent lotus. The book, however, 1s far 
too elaborate for detailed criticism in this place. 
The illustrations form a very convenient collec- 
tion, drawn from a great variety of sources. 
D. S. ROBERTSON. 


La Spedizione di Serse da Terme a Salamina. 
By GIULIO GIANNELLI. Pp. viii+84. With 
4 rough plans. Milan: Societa editrice 
‘Vita e Pensiero.’ 6 lire. 

SIGNOR GIANNELLI has given us in this volume 

a clear and critical account of Xerxes’ invasion 

of Greece. He has studied with care and 

intelligence the principal works, whether Ger- 
map or English, bearing on the subject, and by 
his study has been led to conclusions which, if 
seldom novel, are generally just and sensible. 

Thus, his work should be of the greatest use to 

his own countrymen, though English students 

would probably benefit more by consulting the 
more original works from which he draws. 

For, to tell the truth, he has little of his own to 

add. Though he draws an interesting parallel 

between the policy of Sparta in sending Leon- 
idas to Thermopylae, and that of Enyland in 
the expedition to the Dardanelles, for the most 
part he is content to expound the theories of 
his predecessors, and take his choice from 
among them. In the main, he concentrates his 
attention on the battles, Thermopylae, Arte- 
misium, and Salamis, but he has not the 
intimate acquaintance with topography which 
might give his conclusions real weight and 
authority. Again, at Salamis he wrongly follows 

Diodorus in placing the Spartans next the 

Athenians, and attempts to bring Herodotus 

into harmony with his view by a mere mistrans- 
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lation of Herodotus’ regular word ‘ Lacedae- 
monians.’ Nevertheless, his general view of 
the battle is sound, and the arguments in its 
favour collected in his final note thorough and 
convincing. W. W. How. 


The Greek Commonwealth: Politics and Eco- 
nomics in Fifth-Century Athens. By A. 
ZIMMERN. Fourth edition, revised. Pp. 471. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1924. Cloth, 16s. 
net. 

WHAT is new since the third edition in this 

essential book 1s almost confined to an appendix 

of six pages, to which we are led by references 

in the notes (one has been omitted on p. 419). 

The chief topics are: Carthaginian mystifica- 

tions about the Western seas, the fisheries of 

the Euxine, the debt of Roman law to Greece, 
coinage in the Athenian Empire, the League of 

Nations, the rise of imperial funds by Pericles, 

and Melos. E. HARRISON. 


Madness in Ancaent Literature. By AINS- 
WORTH O'BRIEN-MOORE. Pp. 228. Wei- 
mar: R. Wagner Sohn, 1924. 

THIS is a Princeton Dissertation, much more 
interesting and instructive than most doctoral 
theses. The author begins by distinguishing 
between the popular conception of ‘ possession ’ 
and the medical notion of ‘humours.’ He 
illustrates and discusses the treatment of Mad- 
ness in Comedy, Homer, Tragedy, Virgil, 
Quintus Smyrnaeus, Nonnus, Seneca. The 
chapters on Tragedy are, perhaps, the best, but 
the writer would have contributed more to the 
interpretation of the plays—particularly, for 
example, of the Ajax—if he had given more 
attention to the Greek conception of sanity— 
Sophrosyne, self-knowledge. ‘ There is nothing,’ 
he says, ‘to suggest that Ajax was mad previous 
to this act of Athena’s. The expedition against 
the chiefs was not strictly so considered. He 
set out on that because he was angry.’ In a 
sense it is true. Athena drove him mad and 
so saved him from his own design. But in a 
sense, as Professor Pearson has pointed out, he 
showed clear signs of madness—because anger 
is itself a sort of madness, and the Greek 
tragedians knew it—long before Athena inter- 
vened. And his boast, when he set out, was 
the beginning of madness and ruin. For similar 
reasons it is unfair to Euripides to suggest that 
in the Hercules Furens ‘there is nothing in the 
first half of the play to indicate that Heracles is 
destined to go mad.’ J. T. SHEPPARD. 


Bettrage sur griechischen Metrik. By Professor 
JosEPpH KRAL. Pp. 75. (Facultas philo- 
sophica Untuersitatis Carolinae Pragensis V.) 
Prague: Rivndd, 1925. 15 Ke. 

THIs dissertation has had a remarkable history. 

The late Professor Joseph Krdl of Prague 

University, an eminent scholar who received 

an honorary degree at St. Andrews in recogni- 

tion of his services in relation to the Platonic 

MSS., adopted as his life-work the composition 

of an elaborate treatise on Greek and Roman 

rhythmic and metric, written in Bohemian and 
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published in three substantial volumes between 
the years 1906 and 1913. The first part (Greek 
Rhythmic) appeared in a new edition in 1915. 
On the conclusion of his work Krdl felt the 
need of introducing the results of his investiga- 
tions to a larger audience, and at the time of his 
death in 1917 had arranged for the publication 
in the Wiener Studien of the series of essays 
now before us, which contains the chief matters 
upon which Krdl believed that he had some- 
thing new to say either by way of the criticism 
of current views or of a novel interpretation of 
the facts. The result of the War was that the 
further continuation of the periodical became 
unlikely, and its editors returned Krdl’s MS. to 
his family. Anxious to secure publication, 
KrAl’s representatives were at length successful 
In arranging for the appearance of the treatise 
as No. V. of the publications of the philo- 
sophical faculty of Prague University. The 
result is fortunate; for everyone who takes an 
interest in Greek metres should become ac- 
quainted with Krdal’s admirably clear and reason- 
able exposition. He is thoroughly familiar with 
the literature, both ancient and modern, relating 
to the subject, he has the supreme merit of 
acknowledging exactly how far the evidence 
extends, and he is ready to warn his readers that 
many of the recent theories rest upon more or 
less hazardous combinations for which there is 
no direct proof. But his services are not 
merely negative; for in cases where current 
views are admittedly open to question he makes 
suggestions of his own which deserve at least 
our careful consideration. Although he attacks 
some of the results obtained by advocates of the 
new metric—notably Wilamowitz and Schroeder 
—he is by nomeans a reactionary. Noattempt 
Ss made to resuscitate Anacrusis or the Cyclic 
Dactyl. Krdl’s method is to take some of the 
most thorny questions involved in the analyses 
of Greek lyric metres, to show exactly where 
current treatment fails to satisfy, and to con- 
clude with a new suggestion which (it is argued) 
avoids the pitfalls hitherto found fatal. The 
subjects studied are as follows: (1) The new 
metric, (2) anacrusis, (3) logaoedics (the old 
name is preserved owing to the absence of a 
suitable alternative but with full consciousness 
of its defects), (4) dactylo-epitrites (these are 
interpreted as ionics), (5) dochmiacs (baccheic 
in origin). A brief notice such as the present 
cannot discuss or even describe many of the 
obscure topics which are here in question. I 
must content myself with a few words on one of 
the problems raised by the chapter on loga- 
oedics. Krdl rejects the tetrasyllabic scansion 
of the Glyconic which the new metric advocates : 
—u-vu, U-u-; and would interpret it as an 
iambic dimeter with anapaestic variation in the 
second metron: -u-, vu—u-. No student of 
Greek metre should neglect this short but 
valuable work. A. C, PEARSON. 


Ricostrustone Metricae Ritmica det Cantt Liricd 
nelle Tragedie Greche. Saggio dall’ Edtto 
Re di Sofocle. By Professor M. LA PIANA. 
Pp. 43. Turin: Bona, 1925. L.8 

THE larger part of this brochure is devoted to 

the construction of metrical schemes analysing 
NO. CCXCIX. VOL. XXXIX. 
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the choral odes of the Oedipus Tyrannus. 1 
am regretfully forced to the conclusion that the 
schemes are of little value. Professor La Piana 
writes as though the field had not been surveyed 
by the labours of earlier scholars; at any rate he 
makes no acknowledgement to any of his pre- 
decessors, and appears to rely entirely on sub- 
jective impression. How far he is qualified for 
his self-imposed task may be judged from his 
statement that the only metre employed in 
Sophocles’ play is the dactylo-trochaic or iambo- 
anapaestic, with the single exception of the 
choriambic ode beginning at 483. The schemes 
represent an attempt to prove this in detail, and 
the results, as might be expected, are often 
extraordinary. Some of the well-known metres, 
e.g. the glyconic and the dochmiac, disappear 
entirely. In a comparatively simple ‘ Aeolic’ 
ode (463 ff.) the opening «@Aa are scanned as 
two trimeters (dactylo-trochaic), each of which 
is preceded by a érisyllabic anacrusis (my 
italics) : 


uU-YV | —-u +u -U 


-u “vu -9O 


|“ -uu =u 
|“ -uu =u 
But the dochmiac fares even worse. 656=685 


clearly consists of two dochmii. Yet La Piana 
insists that the metre is iambic and scans: 


A Vu v-u- | a -v-uU- 
But since this analysis will not fit the text, he 
omits ey in 656 and spo- in 685, a severe test of 
our credulity. There is scarcely any scheme 
which is not open to similar criticism. 

A. C. PEARSON. 


Pindars Stil. Non FRANZ DORNSEIFF. Pp. 
vi+135. Berlin : Weidmannsche Buchhand- 
lung, 1921. 

To make Pindar’s style comprehensible is very 
difficult, as any teacher who has made the 
attempt knows. Professor Dornseiff, in seeking 
to meet this need, has the advantage of posses- 
sing a real appreciation of his author, and he 
has written an interesting book. What he says 
of the origin of choral lyric in popular chants 
and dances (pp. 3 ff.), of the circles for which 
Pindar wrote (pp. 7 ff.), of the Greek feeling for 
nature (pp. 47 ff.), deserves attention ; and his 
treatment of the meaning of the first person in 
choral lyric (pp. 88 ff.) is reasonable. In par- 
ticular, the combination in this book of obser- 
vation of detail with perception of weightier 
matters of poetry is to be praised. For the 
delay which has happened in the giving of this 
praise the reviewer must confess himself in 
part to blame. A. D. Nock. 


Platon: Oeuvres Completes. Tome VIII, 3° 
partie: Le Sophiste. Texte établi et traduit 
par AUGUSTE Dirs. Pp. 33+180. Paris: 
Société d’Edition ‘Les Belles Lettres,’ 1925. 
Frs. 14. 

M. Dirks here completes his Volume VIII. ot 

the ‘ Budé’ Plato, of which the Parmenides and 

the Zheaetetus formed the first two parts. His 
work maintains the same high level throughout. 

The Introduction which he has written for the 

O 
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Sophist shows in an eminent degree the virtues 
which we have learnt to expect from the best 
French scholarship: its precision is always 
graceful ; its analysis is thorough and practical, 
but never arid or oppressive ; and it steers a 
sensible and expeditious course among the 
alluring or menacing lights of modern com- 
mentators. This success is due to its authors 
intimate understanding of Plato’s work, both 
early and late, and to his constant sense of the 
main mental impulses which that work reveals. 
He is thus able to concentrate attention on the 
Sophist without ever losing touch with its imme- 
diate predecessors, the Parmenides and 7 heae- 
fetus, or even with the Profagoras, RKepublte, 
Phaedrus, and other earlier explorations of the 
master. He has a particularly useful remark 
(p. 272) on the prominence given in the Sophist 
to the scientific sfzrzt as something yet more 
important than scientific method. 

The translation is both accurate and attrac- 
tive; the brief notes give useful references to 
parallel passages in other dialogues, and occa- 
sional elucidations of dark places in the thouyht. 
In 241a the text ejects ra mpo rovrwy dpodoyn- 
6éyra as a gloss on the mpodiwpodroynpéva just 
before ; and in 249d it gives pévo: dy apa for the 
pévr’ dy dpa of the manuscripts, which has 
similarly exercised the editors. Both of these 
emendations seem to be real improvements. 

W. R. M. LAMB. 


Zur Geschichte der teleologischen Naturbetracht- 
ung bis auf Aristoteles.. By WILLY THEILER. 
Pp. ix+104. Zirich: Fussli, 1925. Fr. 6 
(M. 4.80). 

Dr. THEILER’S ‘ Contributions to the History 

of the Teleological View of Nature’ falls into 

three parts, dealing with pre- Platonic literature, 

Pilato, and Aristotle respectively. The first 

part is much the longest, comprising three- 

fifths of the book. In it an attempt is made to 
show that Diogenes of Apollonia was the chief 
or only representative among philosophers of 
the teleological view, and that later teleology 
was largely developed under his influence. The 
main thread here is provided by two sections of 
Xenophon’s Memorabilia (1. iv. and IV. iii.), 
which are subjected to minute examination and 
analysed into theircomponents. The argumen- 
tation is ingenious but highly precarious ; and, 
while there is much that is plausible and sug- 
gestive, it is difficult to see that the main 
contention is at all firmly established. The 
second and third sections suffer from excessive 
compression: Plato and Aristotle are only 
allowed twenty pages each ; but each of these 
chapters contains much that is interesting and 
provocative of thought. The clue to Plato’s 
development is found in the notion of the soul 
as mover advanced in the Phaedrus, which is 
therefore certainly later than the Refudiic. The 
aa bar recognition of the reality of motion 

(signified, for instance, by the admission of 

Kivnow to the péyora yévn of the Sophist) 

enabled Plato to find rationality in visible 

nature. The clue to Aristotle’s development is 
found in the growth of a new notion of vets, 
which is traced in outline through the dialogues 

Theiler argues against Jaeger that the Pro- 
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frepticus should be dated later than the sep: 
qduAovodias) and through the early works to its 
completed form in the later works. In these 
two concluding chapters Dr. Theiler has brought 
together much interesting material, and has 
shown that the problem deserves a fuller and 
more philosophical treatment than he has been 
able to give it in the space at his disposal. 
. L. STOCKS. 


Die Padagogik des Isokrates als Grundlegung 
des humanistischen Bildungsideals, im Ver- 
gleich mit den zettgenossischen und den 
modernen Theoricn dargestelit, Von AUGUST 
BURK (Studien zur Geschichte und Kultur 
des Altertums, XII. Band, 3/4. Heft). Pp. 
vili+231. Wirzburg: Selbstverlag Univ. 
Professor Dr. Drerup, Hofpromenade 1, 1923. 
6s. net. 

THIS lengthy work is a Pretsarbett of the 

University of Wurzburg, written by a pupil ot 

Drerup’s. The views of Isocrates on peda- 

gogics, aS on most other subjects which in- 

terested him, appear in his speeches: there is 
no reason to suppose that he published any 
methodical treatment of this science. Burk, 
after dealing with earlier sophists and the 
relationship in which Isocrates stood to them, 
discusses the evidence for his educational prin- 
ciples and practice. His subsequent account 
of the system of teaching of Isocrates is marked 
by great enthusiasm, and by the strong conten- 
tion that Isocrates is the father of humanistic 
education. It may be that his importance in 
this connexion has been underestimated, as the 
historical significance of his writings certainly 
was till recent years ; at the same time, it must 
be remarked that clear pedigrees can seldom 
be traced in the development of educational 
ideas. In any case, this is a book which 
students of Isocrates should not ignore. 

A. D. NOCK. 


Kring Platons Phatdros. Av GUNNAR RUD- 
BERG. (Svenskt Arkiv for Humanistiska 
Avhandlingar. I.) Pp. 167. Géteborg: 
Eranos’ Forlag, 1924. Stiff paper, 6 Kronor. 

FOR want of a Platonist who can cope with 

Swedish I have spent some time over this book, 

only to decide that the best I can do for it is to 

refer the curious to Paul Shorey’s review in 

Classical Philology for last January (Vol. XX., 

No. 1), which seems to me to give a dis- 

criminating account of this interesting study of 

the PAaedrus in all its bearings. 
E. HARRISON. 


Vom Kentrites bis Trapezsus. Eine Bestims- 
ung des Weees der Lehntausend durch 
Armenien. Von DR. FR. SEGL. Pp. 60. 
Erlangen: U. Bittner. N.D. Paper, M. 1.20. 

THE problem how to spread fifty-five days of 

marching over the 350 miles of more or less 

respectable road which separate the Teleboas- 

Kara Su (Amad. IV. 4, 7) from Trapezus (2érd. 

8, 22) has called forth many solutions ; and the 

appearance of Dr. Segl’s pamphlet reminds us 

of the merry tourney between le colonel A. 

Boucher and General-leutnant von Hoffmeister 
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and adherents, which was going rather badly 
for the Frenchman when the Great War broke 
out. It is generally agreed that the retreat 
over the northern mountains began on the road 
from the Bohtan Su (Kentrites) to Melasgerd, 
and reached Trebizond by the road from Persia 
through Erzeroum; the attempt to determine 
the exact point at which the former road was 
left and the other reached, and to fix the sites 
of Gymnias, Mt. Theches, etc., is extremely 
hazardous. The value of Segl’s pamphlet to 
future editors of Azad. IV. lies not in the cer- 
tainty or even probability of his detailed itinerary 
(which goes northwards to beyond Olti and 
then follows the Chorokh to near Baiburt), but 
in his useful résumé of earlier solutions, his 
collection of geographical data, and his sensible 
estimate of what 10,000 average human beings, 
Carrying packs and escorting a bagyage train, 
could accomplish in an Armenian winter. 
W. M. CALDER. 


The Manuscript-Tradition of Pseudo-Plutarch s 
VITAE DECEM ORATORVM. By CLARENCE 
GEORGE LOWE. One vol. Pp.53. Urbana, 


Ill.: University of Illinois Press, 1924. $1.00. 


THIS essay is Vol. IX., No. 4, of the University 
of Lllinots Studies in Language and Literature, 
one of the best series produced by American 
scholarship. It is much to be hoped that the 
ultimate result of this and J. B. Titchener’s! 
studies will be a really satisfactory edition of 
the .Woralia; at all events, they provide most 
useful material for the future editor. Mr. Lowe 
has studied the thirteen MSS. which contain 
the Vitae decem oratorum, also the Aldine 
edition, and comes to the following conclusions : 
All, save the fragmentary Pl (Paris. 1957, 
s. XI.), are of the Planudean recension, and all, 
even Pl, go back to a common archetype, as, 
indeed, all MSS. of the Aforal/ia ultimately do. 
Of the Planudean codices, M (Ambros. C. 126 
inf., s. XIII.) is the oldest, and all the rest are 
derived, directly or indirectly, from A (Paris. 
1671, s. XIII.), which is itself derived from M. 
This includes even E (Paris. 1672, s. XIV.), the 
excellence of whose text is due, not to any 
independent tradition, but simply to good and 
intelligent editing. The independent value of 
the Aldine is 7z/. As these views are supported 
by lists of all noteworthy variants, the result of 
Mr. Lowe’s own collation of the MSS. (from 
photographs), it may be said that at least we 
know where we are with regard to this text 
much more fully than before. H. J. ROSE. 


Esssat critique sur la Syntaxe de [ Enmpereur 
Julien. Remarques critiques sur le Texte de 
LEmpereur Julien. Par F. BOULENGER. 
(Mémoires et Travaux des Facultés catho- 
liques de Lille, fascicules XXII., XXIII.) Pp. 
xxi1+265; x+75. Facultés catholiques de 
Lille. Paris: A. Picard, 1922. Paper, 25 
and 8 francs. 

DR. BOULENGER deserves well of students for 

the patient industry with which he has made 

this minute study of Julian’s syntax. At the 
moment we have not enough trustworthy mono- 


1 See C.R., 1925, p. 89. 
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graphs of this nature, and, as a result, any in- 
vestigation of fourth-century Greek as a whole 
is hardly possible. The present work aims at 
giving a picture of Julian’s syntax as a whole, 
and not merely of its peculiarities: its utility is 
increased by a full index. It may be suggested 
that the author would have done well to make 
use of W. Schmid’s work Der Atticismus. His 
conclusion (p. 238) is reasonable: ‘Julien, 
attique par formation, moderne par nécessité, 
céda autant qu’>homme de son temps au mouve- 
ment de la civilisation.’ 

In the second treatise, Dr. Boulenger states 
his view of the relationships of the MSS. and 
makes a number of detailed suggestions, which 
deserve consideration as coming from one 
familiar with Julian’s language: p. 1l0oA<ce> 
oepvorepoy (p. 14), P- I4A xaraxrnodpevos (p. 15), 
Pp. I9B pvais-8éxa (p. 15), p. 162A rey for ris 
(p. 33), Pp. 168D €ari< orn >* 1d (p. 35), p. 175DF 
cat kadauns (p. 35), to quote but a few examples, 
are all probable. Both works should be of con- 
siderable service to future editors of Julian. 

A. D. NOCK. 


Le Gymnasiarque des Métropoles de PEpgypte 
vromainé. Par B. A. VAN GRONINGEN. 
One vol. Pp. villi+16g. Groningen: P. 
Noordhoff, 1924. Fl. 4.50; bound, FI. 5.50. 

THIS is an excellent and very welcome piece of 

work on a subject which, though one of detail, 

is of considerable importance for a study of 

Graeco-Roman Egypt. For the gymnasium 

was the most typical expression of the life of the 

Greek settlers, and its head, the gymnasiarch, 

was under the Romans the principal magistrate, 

the head of the xowov of dpxovres, in the nome 
capitals (it is with these only, not with the 

Greek méAes, that the authordeals}. References 

to the magistracy and its holders are numerous 

in the papyri, but they are often no more than 
references, and the number of doubtful or dis- 
puted points is surprisingly large. The author 
goes minutely into the various problems, and 
though at times a little too ingenious, he states 
the evidence fairly and can always give reasons 
for his conclusions. He has produced a most 
valuable piece of work, for which papyrologists 
will be grateful to him ; and if the book is some- 
times rather laborious reading that is hardly to 
be wondered at, given the necessity of dealing 
judicially with evidence often so fragmentary 
and ambiguous. That the author can write 
vigorously and with clarity is shown by his 
summary survey in the last chapter. 

H. I. BELL. 


The Writers of Rome. By J. WIGHT DUFF. 
The World’s Manuals. Oxford: University 
Press. 2s. 6d. net. 

THIS is a very good book. It belongs to a 

series of introductory volumes intended not 

only for the regular student, but also for the 
general reader. It is a beyinner’s book in the 
sense that it assumes no knowledge of the sub- 
ject. There is scarcely a word of Latin in it. 

But it tells so much in little more than a 

hundred pages, and tells it so well, that many 

who are familiar with the writers of Rome will 
read it with satisfaction. Professor Wight Duff 
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has an intimate knowledge of Latin literature. 
His Literary History of Kome (to the death of 
Augustus] was published in 1g0g. Since then 
he has treated the same subject in Zhe Worla’s 
Great Books and in Harmsworth's Untversal 
Encyclopaedia. Yn the book before us he brings 
the story down to 117 A.D. He shows good 
judgment in the selection and treatment of his 
topics, and he is always interesting. He 
obviously enjoys reading the works of which he 
writes, and he succeeds in communicating his 
pleasure to others. He is very successful in 
sketching the characteristics of the different 
authors and their writings, and his translations, 
admirable in their variety, are very helpful in 
giving an idea of the quality of their work. 
W. E. P. PANTIN. 


Iterum. A Further Discussion of the Roman 
Fate. By W. E. HEITLAND, M.A. 60 pp. 
Cambridge University Press. 1925. Paper, 
2s. 6d. net. 

AN unfortunate review of Zhe Roman Fate, 

which accused Mr. Heitland of completely mis- 

understanding the Roman Empire, has stimu- 
lated him to work out in more detail his 
criticisms of the early centuries of the Prin- 
cipate, a period which he refuses to follow most 
writers in regarding asa goldenage. He holds 
that even then the seeds of decay were present, 
and that, in particular, the municipal system 

‘contained from the first germs of a deadly 

disease.’ He explains the favourable verdict 

which has usually been passed on it by pointing 
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out that the evidence is one-sided, is concerned 
almost entirely with town life, and throws little 
light on the condition of the peasantry, although 
‘the basic industry of the empire was the ex- 
ploitation of the soil by the labour of a subject 
population, whether slave or free.’ He draws 
a close parallel between republican Rome and 
the municipal towns of the Principate ; in both 
cases agriculture decayed under the rule of an 
oligarchy, and the interests of the peasantry 
were sacrificed to those of that oligarchy and 
the urban proletariate which it controlled. The 
very independence enjoyed by the municipalities 
fostered corruption, for the central government 
could not intervene effectively without shoulder- 
ing responsibilities which it sought to avoid. 
The direct evidence on which Mr. Heitland 
bases his gloomy picture is, as he admits, small 
in quantity, and concerns only one of the five 
categories of provincial land which he enumer- 
ates—the land included in the ferrttoria of 
municipalities. But he is not alone in finding, 
at least as early as the Antonine Age, anticipa- 
tions of the agricultural serfage which is such a 
well-known feature of the last days of the 
Roman Empire, and he is right in drawing 
attention to the hostility with which the country- 
bred soldiers of the third century regarded the 
municipalities. The cumulative effect of the 
points which he makes is considerable, and 
should do something to modify the rather 
uncritical admiration of the early Principate 
which is too common at the present time. 


G. H. STEVENSON. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE CAMBRIDGE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


ON January 31, 1924, Dr. P. Giles read a 
paper entitled ‘New Light on the Relations 
between Early Greece and the Hittite Civilisa- 
tion, summarised Cam. Univ. Reporter, 
March 4; Proc. Camb. Phil. Soc., 1924, pp. 1-5- 

On February 14 Mr. C. T. Seltman read a 
paper entitled ‘Herodotus and the Athenian 
Decadrachm,’ Camo. Unra. Nep,, March 11; 
Proc., pp. § ff.; substance in Athens: Its 
History and Cotnage, pp. 105 ff., in extenso. 

Mr. J. M. Edmonds followed with a paper 
entitled ‘A Sideliyht on the Aeolic Declension,’ 
Camb, Univ. Rep., March 11; Proc., pp. 7 f. 

On February 28 Professor A. C. Pearson read 
a paper entitled ‘Pindarica,’ Proc. pp. 8 f.; 
printed in full C.Q. XVIII. (1924), pp. 151-7. 

Mr. J. D. Duff read a note on ‘ Horace, 
Epistles |. 6. 39,’ Proc., pp. 9 ff.; printed C.X., 
1924, p. I5l. 

On May 8 Professor R. S. Conway discussed 
‘The Sources of the text of Livy’s Third 
Decade,’ Camd. Univ. Rep., May 20; Proc., 
pp. 11 f. He argued that the Medicean (Laur. 
plut. 63. 20) had not been copied from the 
Reginensis or the Colbertinus, and showed 
probably direct access to the Puteanus. He 
further showed that the report given by Luchs 
of the Medicean (his A) is inadequate. 

On October 23 Professor Sir William Ridge- 
way read a paper entitled ‘ Niall of the Nine 
Hostages in connexion with the Treasures of 


Traprain Law and Ballinrees and the destruc- 
tion of Wroxeter, Chester, Caerleon, and Caer- 
went,’ Camb. Untu. Rep., November 18 ; Proc., 
pp. 13-27; in full in /.R.S. XIV. (1924), pp. 
123-136. 

Mr. E. Harrison read papers (1) ‘On Pan 
and Panics’; (2) on Plut. Crass. XXXII. 4, 53 
(3) on Auson. Parentalia XXX. 6, where he 
would read ‘ quaeque sine exemplo fro nece (or 
funere) fauncta uiri,’ referring to Alcestis : Camzd, 
Univ. Rep.. November 18; Proc., pp. 26 f. 
(2) is printed in full in C.R. XXXIX., p. §5. 

On November 6 Dr. Radin read a paper ‘On 
the Adoption of an Alphabet by an Aboriginal 
People,’ Camb. Univ. Rep. November 25; 
Proc., pp. 27-34. ; 

Professor A. C. Pearson followed with 
‘Sophoclea,’ Cams. Univ. Rep., November 25; 
Proc., p. 34. His paper has been printed im 
C.R. XXXIX., pp. 2 ff. 

On November 20 Mr. D. S. Robertson read 
a paper on Pindar, Camd. Univ. kep., Decem- 
ber 9; Proc., p.35. He urged that the Second 
Pythian was written in 468; that in O/. VI. 14 f. 
mupai and rédAeoOev. Tov should be read, with 
a comma after papWev; and that in O/. XIII. 
113 f. the stop should be omitted after ideper, 
and cada, followed by a stop, read for adda. 

Mr. B. F. C. Atkinson followed with ‘The 
Veneti and their Dialect,’ Cams. Univ. Rep., 
December 9; Proc., pp. 36-45. 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS 


HIILOLOGISCHE WOCHENSCHRIFT. ber. 200. Bd., 1. Abhandlung. Wien, 1924, 
(FEBRUARY-JUNE, 1925.) Hélder-Pichler-Tempsky. Pp. 130] (Wallies). 


Penetrating and thorough examination of the 
GREEK LITERATURE.—E. Schwartz, Die Odys- 
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(Aly). Careful analysis on basis of which S. 


of different periods fitted together by an 

traces successive stages of construction of the editor.—C. Ritter, Platon. Sein Leben, seine 

epic ; only method that promises sure results. Schriften, seine Lehre. Bad. 1. (Miinchen, 
ery important. 


1923, Beck. Pp. xv+g10] (Aly). Completes 
HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES.—A. Késter, Das -S great work on Plato, the first volume of 
anithe Seewesen (Berlin, 1923, Schoetz u. 


which appeared in 1910. For R. Plato is an 
Parrhysius. Pp. 254+ 104 uetrations) 


experience, and he writes with real en- 
(Assmann). Important addition to nautica thusiasm. 
literature by an experienced archaeologist 


ARCHAEOLOGY.—Th. Wiegand, Achter vor- 
and keeper at the Berlin Museum.—E. Weiss, laufiger Bericht tiber die von den staatlichen 
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9 plates and 11 figures] (P. Herrmann). 
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Griechisches Privatrecht auf rechisvergleich- 
ender Grundlage. 1.: Allgemeine Lehren 
[Leipzig, 1923, Meiner. Pp. xii + 556] 
(Ehrenberg). Enormous collection of material 
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—U. Wilcken, Griechische Geschichte im 
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1924, Oldenbourg. Pp. vi+246] (Enszlin). 
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follow a leader so well-informed as W.. Im- 
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of Greek civilisation stressed ; covers period 
from earliest times to 30 B.C. 

PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION.—S. Ranulf, Der 
eleatische Satz vom Waiderspruch [ Copen- 
hagen, 1924, Gyldendalske Boghandel. Pp. 
224] (Wallies). Both in length and in con- 
tent much above average Ph.D. dissertation. 
Reviewer objects to title, and would call it 
“Logik der absoluten Vieldeutigkeit der Be- 
griffe—M. Hiestand, Das Sohkratische Nicht- 
wissen in Platons ersten Dialogen (Ziirich, 
1923, Seldwyla. Pp. 110] (Nestle). Examines 
how far the earliest dialogues reflect Socrates’ 
teaching, and what is Plato’s own contribu- 
tion. Fresh and penetrating.—H. Opper- 
mann, Zeus Panamaros ([Giessen, 1924, 
Tépelmann. Pp. vili+94] (Latte). Deals 
chiefly with cult of Zeus at Panamara. Care- 
ful work based on (partly unpublished) epi- 
graphical evidence.—J. Stenzel, Zahl und 
Gestalt bei Platon und Aristoteles [Leipzig, 
1924, Teubner. Pp. viiit144] (Nestle). 
Fascinating and finely thought out exposi- 
tion ; important for knowledge of Plato's later 
philosophy.—H. v. Arnim, Zur Entstehunes- 
keschichte der aristotelischen Politik (Ak. d. 
Wiss. in Wien, Phil.-hist. Klasse, Sitzungs- 


LANGUAGE. — J. Wackernagel, 


NUMISMATICS.—W, Giesecke, Sicilia Nusni's- 


matica. Die Grundlagen des griechischen 
Miinzwesens auf Sizilien [Leipzig, 1923, 
Hiersemann. Pp. 188 folio+27 plates and 
3 figures}(Laum). Very useful monograph, 
well illustrated, with promise of something 
larger to follow. 

Vorlesungen 
uber Syntax mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung 
von Griechisch, Latetnisch, und Deutsch, 
1. Rethe (Basel, 1924, Birkhiuser. Pp. vi+ 
338] (Reiter). Discusses gender, noun and 
adjective, pronoun, article, prepositions, and 
negatives. Careful indices. Arresting from 
beginning to end. 


LEXICOGRAPHY.— F, Preisigke, Worterbuch 


der priechischen Papyrusurkunden mit 
Einschluss der  gyviechischen Lnschriften, 
Aufschrifien, Ostraka, Mumienschilder usw, 


aus Agypten. I, Licferung (a-8ixn) {Heidel- 
berg, 1924, Selbstverlag] (Bilabel). Arrange- 
ment clear and practical; on the whole 
thoroughly reliable. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editors of THE CLAssICAL REVIEW. 
SIRS,—Professor Housman in the M ay- 


Jebb’s renderings is possible; that the true 
reading is rexpapovpevos, because ‘the very 
words of Sophocles are borrowed by Libanius,’ 
and therefore the phrase found in Libanius con- 
tains the very words of Sophocles ! 

It may be my ‘British ignorance’ which 


June issue of your Review (p. 79) tells us that 
the MS. reading in Soph. 0.7. 794-6 can only 
be defended by mistranslation ; that neither of 
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makes me disagree wholly with Professor 
Housman. But one cannot argue with a mere 
dogmatic assertion. It would be helpful if 
Professor Housman would (1) translate the 
passage with the reading rexpapovpevos, (2) 
explain why either of Jebb’s renderings is inad- 
missible, (3) suggest a reason for the supposed 
corruption, and (4) tell us how he knows that 
the words found in Libanius are the very words 


of Sophocles. 
A. W. MAIR. 
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S1RS,— No, it would not be helpful. If Pro 
fessor Mair asks such questions and makes such 
statements after reading what I wrote, he would 
still ask and make them after reading what I do 
not intend to write. 

I am conscious that this is the tone which 
would be adopted by some scholars, whom I 
could name, if they knew that they were wrong 
and did not want to confess it ; but it ought to 
be understood by this time that I am not of 
that brood. 

A. E. HOUSMAN. 
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